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LANDED ESTATES 
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AHJI THBll^ 

MANAGEMENT. . 
Sect.L Eftatcs, 13. ' 

Moflly foialL 
^ , ; Ndte aa Refiiencet. 

Yeomanry » of cHc higher Clafs* aboaad» i ^ 
Mr. Pai Ncsf 't roperfor Charifter noticed. 
Tenure of this DUlri6» !$• - 

Sbct.II. General Management of Eftates, i^. 

Manor Courts — ^prettv generally held. 
Remarks on the Purciuife of Lands, 16; 
Tenancy of Lands—chiefly at wiW. 
The rent, in general* inoderxte» 1 7» 

Much of tlwL^nd tithe firee» rS. 

Very little tithk uken in kind. 

An admirable Regulation when ix !$• 
Covenanu in common Ufe« '19. . ^ 
Removals unfrcquent. ~^ 

The Time orRemoval--Ladyday. 
• " ' Receiving Rents* lo. 

The limes of receiving--MxchaeUnat and 
Ladyday. 
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SkcTt ffib Farm Buildings, 2$. 

. ^ TJie Materials in Ufe. 
Y Note on Chamw'ood SUtci*. 

.",.';.,'/ The cEMBfiTi oftliiiDiftrift^ s6. 
Note on Barrow Lime> J^j. 
., . Farmeries very large, aS. 
i,; .' The Bann, .^nd us modern ConftniAiom 

Barn Floors, and a peculiar Method of lay* ^ 
ing them, ap. 
' Stable Mangers . are fometimes of Brick, to. 

The Cdw Shed of the Midland DiAriA 

dcfcrtbed. 
The old Farm Yard delcribed, it. 
A Drinking Citle^, on an admirable Plan* 
, AStackguardofapecttlii^rktnd, 33. <»<* 

SKof; IV* Roads, 35* 

Porme/ly very bad, ib^ SirantjofKateriab. 
Lately improved* by the Means of Sand, 16* 
^ : The modern Method .of forming them de- 

fcribed^ and cenrfured. 
The proper Method of forming Sand lloads,3S. 
GcneralRemarkson theRoadi of the Kingdom. 
JUafons Ibr invefligating the Subjed, here, 39; 
' The Principle of I^rmconfldered. 
s '.'i\iir, , The good lEff'eOi of the Convex or Barrel 
Fonn, 40. 
.^Tbe ConcaVe orlloIloW Fonh has, never- 

thelefs^iu Advocates, here, 41. , 

'Reafons for Abridging this SeQion in the 

{Irefent Edition. 
The particalar CircumlUnces, under w^ch 
Holfoir Jloads tan be eligible, pointed 
oat, 4i« • 

A traihway Aoad, at.the Foot of a HilK 
" Ar^ri^USsofRainWaterfnggefted, N4 
A gentle Slope* with a gravelly Subfoil, 43. 
Altogethersneligible for /«MV Roads. 
^ Noteion Water itmtiff a Road. 

A Sijr Road flioold be good,at all SeafOns^. 
Pnaxie iv^itaoojf f atus ihonld be walh- 
ways. ' 
iNote.onanuR«w private Roads. 
AHoMMM.f ATHsi . u that betwten Bof* 
wocthAiidLoiceller, 45. 
;Mtie*9n Caaftwaya. 
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The prpbfUe Rife of the Thaorr of HfQoir 

Roads» 46* 
Tke panged of oiNiftALitiifO iDtAt* 
Pitfdcialar Roadt exammcd,' witk a View to 
conbborac^ the Principlei offered* 47* 
Nottingham to LoiighboroiigL 
Held out as a Specimen ofa wafliwax Road* 
". . la prerent Scatfe unrttfferaUy bad* 48* . 
Leicefter (O London* '49. 
f ': r . , . The Siiperioritxo^the coNVix ramcirLa 

no longer doubted* 

' " . ' The general fmim of a paUk Lane fuggefted. 

An excei&Te fearing to be madot in the Bx* 

pence of Fonning and Repairbg 

' Roadt. 

An Expcnce that is peculiarl/ entidcd to the 

Attention of the Landed latereft. 

* • • • 

SiCT, V. Field Fences, 50. 

Pre&tory Remarks. 
, The Nature of the Land ^Ppeart to hate 

no Influence 6n the Praoice of Raifing 
Live Hedges* 
This inllanced* in the PraAices of N<^« 
folk»andofthisDiftrid« 51. 

. h Raifing New Hedges, in this Diftria,5l. 
Species of Hedgewoods. 
Note on Holly Hedges. 
! . Nurfery Planu recently introduced. 

The Soil of the Nurfery fliould be 
rich. '53. 
. Time of Planting. 

A Comparative Incident between Ao* 
tumnal and Spring Planiing. 
Method of Planting* 54* 
Generally pUnt two Rows. 
. ,. . No Ditch» and why. 

The PcaAice improper. 
TheGuard is twoRowsof Pofis and Rails. 
And this tho the Subfoil is free, and 
^ ■ Drains wanted. . 

The Nurfing of young Hedges b here 

well attended to, 55. 
A LiSTof Hbdobwbcds, {6* 
Weeds of young Hedges. 
Weeds of grown Hcogcs» 57. 

II. Titat. 
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•? ^ II; Treatment of Grown Hedges^ 

Pbdiififf tmiveHal CO the Diftrift* i 

• .'( . : / 4 .* A fingolftr PraAice dcferibedt $!• 

The Method of PUihtng regiftcred* 
«/« ...«';« A Vftloabk Improvtmenc recently 'ftrick 
^ • *: • oat. 

Remarki thereon* 59* 
\ , , The Ditch U rarclyr Tcouredt tnS why«(c« 

, ' ' The Realbning ineonclufive* ' 

^ Scii^VLlIcdgf row Timber, 63. 

• ^ : . r. ;. fitnrularly fearce* in the Midland Diftria; 

The Reafoo affigncd. 
An Infta'nce of talUAemmed Oaks being of 
' Kttle Injury to aproned Hedge^ 6^ . 
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DIVISION THE SECOND. ' 

• W O O D L A N D S 

AND 

PLANT ATI O N S/ 

Sie% L Woodlands, 65. 
»t <t IntrodaOory Remark*. 
... ; L A Decline ofWood» in the Mldlfind Coon- 
tie«. 
« The fnrroundiog Country ftill fully wood- 
< ed, 66. 

LeicefterOiire deficient in Coppite Wo6d. 
IttPropagation»oncold Ploti»and in Angles* 

faggefted. 
The Diftria of the Sution fet rotmd with 
. WoodUndi* . « 

L ItaifiAg Woodland! from Seed, 67. . 
The old Woodi of the Diftria hare 

bfonettltivated. 
Yonng ones now rifing* from the 

Seed, 68. ' 
Indde of I!re|iagatioft* 
^ II. Srliin? 
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n« Selling Timber Tfee% 58. 
Tlic M^tliod of Vftliiuig, liere. 
Value Che Woo4 and the Bark* U^ 

UL. Taking downTimber Trees, 69. 
Three Mediodt of FeUing. 
Peeling Bark. 70. 
ConveHioa of the Top Wood. 

The Dimeniioos of the StafnM 
Cord, 7t. 

IV* Timber 1 its Confumption and Con- 
verfion. 

V. Bark i the Modes of Difpofal fingulari 
in this Dillria, 72. ^ 

VI. Coppice Woods, and their Manage^ 
mcnt, 73. 

dicT. IL Plandng, 76. 

General Remarks, 

The Nurferymenof this DifiriA ii|^ their 
PlanH, 78. 



DIVISION THE THIRD. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Sect. I. Farms, 80. 

Many very large ones, in this Diftrifi. 
Their Charaalnriftics vary with the Suie Ibt 
Inclolare, ^u 

Sect. II4 Farmers, 8a. 

•General Remarks on Farm Occupieri. 

The Midiafid Diftria abounds with firft rati 

Farmers, 83. 
Many ofthem well educated, 84, 
The Conicjuence of fuch an Advanuge. 

Theft 
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* Tkeii^. are the proper Petlbni to Jmpt^vo tU 

RttiU 4^t» And why* 8c. 
Profeflion;dMendefined» N. 
\^ ^ SociiTiEtof AoRicvLTuai areiaeffc&ivo 

without them, 85. 
General Remark! on tkefe Societies* 67* 
On Public S^MiNAaiit of Rural Know* 

ledge, 88. . 
A BOAKD op agriculture propofedt 

. PRACTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS fug- 
{;elled, and the Outlinei^ drawn. 
, • / . The Eligibility of fuch Eftablifhrnenu con* 

fidcreo, 94* 
. Their probable Advantages to profeffionut 
.',,,. , Men, 95. 

. ,^ ' 3'heir Utility to Men of Fortune, y6» 

SccTtllL.^orkpeople, 97, 

, Their Wages and Exertion are eqiully Iow,99. 

* The Wafte of Malt Liquor is here (hamefuL 

RefleAions on this abl'urdity* 
Time of changing Servants. 
' Places.of Hiring. 

StcT. TV 4 Bcaib of Labor, 99. 

' Heavy horfes have long been prevalent. 

Shamefully extravncant, in firft Cod, Har-^ 

nefs, and Provender, too. 
Five Horfes are the Road Team pf the 
' Diftria. 

The Attendance is httfbaudly, 101. 
The Species of Provender enumerated. • 
A good CuAom refpcQing Farriers, N. loi. 

SicT, V* Implements, toa« 

The Waggon moft unwieldy, 103. 

The Glocefterlhire Waggon recommended. 
The old Plow is like wife heavy, 1641 

The Hiftory of the DovsLa flow of thii 
Diftria. 

Its Meritt and Demerits, io6. 

Its Principle of ConftroAion applied to 

• ftngle Plows, to8. 
The Harrows of this DiftriA notdUe. 

A Urge Harrow hanff behind Wlieels, 169. 

An adatifiblo Pfsneipje of hanging Harrows, 

8acn 
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SW*.Vt The Weather,- iiq^ 

The Barometer well attended tb. 

My own Experience, in thiiDiftria, tll« 

'' DetidledRemarkf ontheWeailier^wlixaniit* 

ud in this Edition* N. iia* 

. . ^ Progrert of Spring 1784, lit. 

*" . Remark* on the Nature and Ure of Hygro- 

meters* ii4« 

Progrefi of Spring 1795, 117* 

. The dry Summer of Eightyfive regiftered* ill 

- . ' Detail, I TO. t| 

The Value of the Barometer inftanced,, isS. s 

Fra^ical Remarks* on two years anentivo 1^ 

Experience, 130. ;> 

'' The Ufescf Tnftrdmenu and Regifters, iji* p, 

The Summer Months are the proper Objeft 

' of the Farmer's Attention* N. 13K • 

Sjicx. VlLPlan'of Management of Farms, I Jj; 

The Objeds of the Midland liuftiandrjr. 
The Outlines of Mnnagement* 134* 
TheCourleofPraAicc, . 135. 
Verf fmgular* in thisOidiid. 

Sect^ VIIL Soils and their Management, 138. 

' Species of Soils and Subfoilt. 

-I'he Hiflory of UNDKRDaAiKiNO* in 

^ ; thU Dillridl* 139. 

^ .. AninftanceofthegoodEffcAof LiBa<* 

aALiTYfina PaoraitTOR* 14a. 

r How fortunate when SciaNca and 

\. Practi CI are united. 

. I The Lxpence and hiBcacy of Pipe 

Drains* 143. ;i 

The Fallows of this Diftria» I4{. \ 

^; s: • Remarks on the Pin Fallow. ^ 

SicT'*IX. Manures and Management, 147. | 

. . . « A « Dung extravagantly high. 1 

Nocc on Cores of Horns. I 

\ r Dung is generally fpread out of Car* ^ 

• . -i*r.' riages* 14b. ' 

Lime is in high EiUmation. i 

*• luodidinaSorU* 149. \ 

*• . < Breedon Lime a fit Subjett of Enquiry* 

^ l^ ■ .V \ . Xu.Analyfis, 150. 

Management 






C o u^ t M \1i. xiii 

Manairrmeni of Umc ii here verjr je* 
ir. ^f t ctcioai, ijn 

"^ Water tnd turn it* 
! Method orLaylngttupidortng Winter. 

* The «< Marli" of this Diftria anal/fed* 

ijj. 
In general, mere Clayi. 
i Note en the DifiblutionofcalcareoQt 

Fartht. ' 
t Remarks on the feftiludng Clays of thii 

Dinri6>» ifA^ 
f Lime no\f feami beneficial to clayed 

Lands* 155. 
Analy As ofthe grey Marl of Warwick(hirt« 
TI'Im Acids are fallacious as Tisti of 
calcareous SablUnces* I56« 

SiCT* X. Semination, 158. 
^ .. 3roadcaft the nniverfal mode of Sems- 

' ' . . . nating. 

Barley Lands are generally dotted* and 
Oat Land adjoftcd* in a peculiar Man- 
ncTf 159. 

^tCT. XL Manag^cmencofGrowjngCropai i^a 

f / > Hand weeding common. 

Hoing not performed, by Farm Work* 
people. 

^ CATALOOUaS of ARABLI WItDSf |6|« 

Note on Gathering Docks after tjio 

Plow. 
Note on Drawing the common Thiilbt 

SfCT. XDL Harvcft Management, 165. 

Some foreign Afliftance called in. 
The general Economy of Harveft. 
TheHoa«Y of Work Ihamefullv Oiortt i6i» 
The Method of Harvefting Sheaf Conu 
Qn at APiNO by the THafAva* 
Method of harvefttrtgloofeCora» i6S. 
Mown Mtward w&th the naked Sitlie« 
. 160. 
. .\ Dried In Bundles, or fmall Cocks 1 
, RaMAaca on thia Praflice. 

Method of carryiii^ looft Conir 17a. 
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M«the4 of kyiNf «p looT* Com. 

flipping Rick, 171. '^'^ • 

UfcBopuchingHoIe.. ,74. 
M«tho4 of covenn* uttduwched Rickt. 
. Singular MetluKl«rnutcliing, 175; 

8<CT, Xm. Farmyard Management, 177. 



Baru Management. 
Cutting Oats in Straw. 



Th^CWBoxofilMiDiftria, 178: 
StrawyardManagemciH. 

SiCT^ XIV, Markets, 179. 

The Market Towiu of Uic DIAriA. 
Bironnghiiin the Metrop^liun Marker. 
binuhficld and Roi]herham» for fat Stocky 

I vOa 

An Incident, and GsNatAi RgMAiK% 
refpcaing Butter and l^oulcry Markeu. 

S^CT. XV, Wheat and its Management, ^8a. 

1, The Species. 

'- ', If ^'^*^i?*'«'*of8p'«« Wheat. i«j. 

IL Succe/Iion, 184. 

Generf II)r fceceeds Oats. 

III. Tillage. 185. 

One, two. or three Plowingi. 

IV. Manures, 186, 

Hcmarks on ufing Dung in a recent 
**tatc» 

V, Seminationp 187, 
VI. TheCSrowingCropi 
Vir. Harvefting. 
Vlir. Yard Management, 188. 
IX. Markets for Wheat. 
X. Produce, by the Acre. 

Infianco of great Prodace. 
SccV, XVL Barley, 189. 

Species— the common Long ear. • 

Siicccflion— chiefly after VV^eat, 190. 

Uncertain after Turneps. 

Much fown on Torf. 

TUIage, 
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CONTIMTI. VI ^ 

Tillage, 191. 
• . .; . Note on tlie Tenn Pbftllow, 

.^ * . Semmation. 

Sow by the San ; not bf the Seafen. 
. Markets, 19a. 

produce excraordinarilv large. 

Si5CTtXV|If Oats, 193, 

The Qoantity of Seed large. 

The eaiire Crop chiefly expended m 

Farm Uorfes I 
The Frodace— fix Qimrterii an Acre, 

J5wT.XVni.Pulfc, 195. 

The Species, chiefly, Beans and " pilli.^ 
Plowed under, ^ven Sward I 
Obfervai^ons on this Pra^icc, |96f 

SiqTt XPC. Potatoes. 1 97. 

The Varieties in CaItivatiot|. 

RiMAaas on Dbclining Varii* 

TiBs^ and the Difeafe of CuaLao 

Tops, 198. 
The Succeflion moftly after Graft Land« 

' Sometimes after Potatoesy N. 

The Soil Procefs chiefly done by Hand. 
The PUnts dibbled in» the Middle oC 

April, ^90. 
Hoed once, or pftener. 
Taken up with Forks» the Middle of 

Oftober. 
Preferved in •' CamjU.** 
The Method of Camping defcribed^ 

lOI. 

Market! and Expendituret aos. 

Price generally low. 
The Produce extraordinarily large. 

iSscTt XX, Tumeps, aoj^ 

N6t a prera^ling Crop of tUi Diftrift. 
, The IntrodaAion of Hobg it of recent 
DatCt ao^ 
Reafent why thu Crop is not prevalent; 
A ftriking Inflance of Mi<carriage«jos« 
. AemarkionthiiSiibjefiy ao6« 
^ ' . » Soccfflioni 



Snceeffi^ir. so6« 
IttiitnieioffowingTimtpitOn Iferkrf 

Stubbie* wiikoiK plowbg I 107* 
Remarks on ihis Practice, 
Semioatiofit 907. 
A Kculkr Method of delivering the 
Seed, . 

Expenditare* so9. ' • < 
^tometimea dni\vn» belbrelnad. aod 

loaded oa Waggons^ to Sand unt^ 

vranttd. 

Sect. XXL CaMugcs, 209. . 

Well adapted to ibi$ TmnSt 
Many grou n, by the Rambreederij aio. 
* ^ The Variety cultivated. 

On Railing Cabbage Seed* an* 
The proper Liftance of Cabbage Plaot5« 
The Lxpenditure* aia. 

Perhaps apply them to Horfjn. 

SgcT.XXIL Cultivated Herbage, 213. 

The perennial Ley it feldoa cultivated. 
Nor u the annual Clover Ley common. 
InAance of Clover being a tranficnt 
Crop* 214. 
Tarf» or &xvear$ Lty^ is moft prevalent. 
. Modes of Cultivation* 215. 
On WHITB Clovik^ as a Ley Herb* 

age. 
Th«! Management of fixyears Leys. 
Mown 3ie firft year ^— afterwards* 
paiiured. 
An extraordinary Praflice^ i»ith Ref* 
peA to the Aftergrowth of Clover* 
316. 
Note . oa feeding Hay Clover* in the 
Spcing. 

SiCT.XXUL Grafs Lands, 218. 

The Defcription of Graft Lands* b thi^ 
Diftriit. 
Remarks on its Roagh Grafi Gronndt* 

The Management of Failure Grounds. 
Tike Spring Management, 
On gathering laie dropt Dung* aao. 
Note oa the Scarcity of Moles* a 2 1 . 

Ihe 



Thi Winter Mtnagetnent. ' V 

• ' ^ Inftancc of prcrcrfUljg; Paftaro Gnfif over Wln^ 

tCfi 222, 

Meadows and their Management. 
."• X>niining, 

WATiaiNo Meadows* aaj. 
Some notable InlUnces, in the Midland Diftrtfi* 
I /';i The Hiftory of Irrigation, here* 

Formerlft^'floatbg upward," to depofit Sedi* 
mentf was in ufe» 22$. 
Remarks on tbis- PraAice, 226. ' •"*- - 
Now, the Float-and-Drain Principle prevails. 
The Theory of thu Operation (ketched, 228. 
.The Sites proper for it, 22j^; 
An accurate Method of taking Lsfeb, 230.' 
Different Sites are watered, here. ' 
Inftance oflevilling Ground, to be. watered 1 23 1; 
On the Circamfpedion requiredt 2J2. 
On the Utility of Watering. 
On the Quality of Water. 
On the Quantity of Water, 235. 
Mr. Bakeweirs foocefsfttl PraOice, 234. 
Mr. B/s Method ofconveyiagTarnepi by Wa« 
' ter, N. 236. ' . 
Mr. Paget's Praftice, 237, 
The Bf&a of Water on Orchard Tctet t N. 137* 
Mrt Moor'i Praftice. 
Mr. Wilks's Praaice, 138, 
, . Haying, 238. 

The Pra£tice of this Diftria execrable. 
Remarks on its Praftice* 139. 
Afterrrafs, 241. 
lu Management judiciont, 

St CT. XXnr. Livcftock, 243^ 

The Species noticeable, in chb Reglfter^ 

. Note on Game Fowls. 

The Management of Uveftock is fingnlarly entitled 

^ to Attention, herci and why^ 144* 
Explanatory Remarks^ * 

The PaiNCirLas o# iMpnoviMant fxamined, 146* 
The Beauty of Form» 247* 
The Utility of I^rm. ' ^ 

ThoQoalityofdieFlelki •48. 
. The Faubg Quality. * 

.• • ThcfcQB^Ws depend «*Jipi* 849. 
VPlitIt b Tho 
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The Means of ImpffOTeineiic exaimiiel. 
. > * Crofltng it the of diiMuy Mean of other Z>tftriat# 
BaiiDiNoiNAiiDiiri9»here»thegfandMean«a59« 
. Note, on its Origin. 

The Argomenu held out in its Favor* aci* 
Lettivo out Mali Stock* by the8ea(on» haa 
^ * * ' greatly forwarded the Imj^roTement* 251* 
• The probable Origin of this Practice* %$}• 

ThefiffeaofthePraaice* ass*. 

Skt.XXV. Horfcs. 2$$. -^ 

The Species is the bbck Cart Horfe. 
The Rife of the Midland Variety. 
The Change it has undergone, 15 7* 
« Its iireicnt Properties* a^S. 
. Breeding Horfes, a6o« 

Stallions. , 

Breeding and employing them* 
Letting* and Prices* 
Marcs, s6i. . 

Work them while they fuckle. 
Times of Foaling and Weaning* ^ 
Pifpofid of Horfes. 
Generally fold when Yearlings* 
Grown by Graaiers, a€a. 
Worked while young* in the ^ .RtfB ConntscK 
Reach London* at bix Years old 1 
Prices, for the laft Ten Years. 
GiNaaaL RiMxaas onthisSyftemof PmAjice* 

SiCT.XXVL Cattle, 265. 

I* The Breed is the longhorned. 

The old Stock of the Country ftill prevail. 
The Hiftory of a new and improved Breed* ztfi* 
The Craven Breed* 367. 
The Wefimoreland Breed. 

Note on the Rife and Decline of Breeds. 
This Canley Breed, a68. 
The Djrakelow and Linton Breeds* N. a6tr 
The DUhlcy Breed, t6f). 
The Rollright Breed, 170. 
The Croxall Breed. 
Note on the Bloxedge BulL 
The piefept State of this Breed. t7i« 
Mr. Bakeweirs Stock* 

His Bull D noticed. . * 

His Cows and Heifers* a7a« 

Mft 
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ilr. FowIer*t Stock. ' 
Hu Ball Shak<iilpear defcribed. ^ 

A ftriking Inftince of accidental Vaiietict* 
Hit Ball Garrick notited» tjK. 
Mr* Paget*! young Oarrickt U^tj^., 
hit. Fowler*t Covn» ijb* 

Mr. F/t Praaice noticed, N. 176. 
Mr. Princep'i Cows, 276. ' j 

A Defcription of the improved Breed. . / 1 
- Note on a Datch Head, .277., 
^ •. ' I on Horns, 178. ^« 

•—• on Hipbones, 179. 
• ' — - on BttU D. 

— — on the Vifcera of Cattle, sSo. 
'— — on the Color of Cattle, aS i. ^ 
Their Pro{>erties defined, afti* . . / / . 
, As Graziers Stocky 
, As Dairy Stock. ,« 

AsBeaftsofDraft, 182. 
Note on preventinfr the Growth of Horns. 
: . How 6r the tme Prinaples of ImoroTements haT» 
' been applied to this Spedcs of UveCock, a8j. 

IL Breeding Cattle, 283. 

Bolls. 
The general Economy of tha Diflri^L 
The Rife of the Pradice of Letting, a8^ 
Public and private Shows of Bulls. . 
.; [' Prices given. 

The Pra&ice of fending them oot* 
The Age at which they leapt 28$* 
Thev are often deficient in Vigor. 
The Caufe and Prevention examined. 
\ breeding Cows, 286. 

, On working Cows that have miifed'the. Bull, 287. 
^ The different Varieties of Dairy Cows noticed, 288. 
- ' Defeription of a Trentwater Cow, 201. 

* Diflindtion between a Dairy Cow, and a Grazier^t 
Cow, 292. 
Places ofPurchafe and Price of Dairy t:ows, ^]« 
The Management of Dairy Cows. . . 
Inflance of drying them off, together, • 291* 
On keeping them conftantly tied up, througa the 
Winter, 205.' # 

4 • . ' The Difpofia of Dainr Cows. ^ 

A beaiitifttlly fimple Plan of Management, with re« 
fpea tothiiDefty;^dM«f6io«fc, 896. 
•-• •*'* ba ' ' XUtRcar- 



III. Rearing Cattle, 297, 

Tlie Dercriptiosu ri^e4» 

Sttl^ Calves are reared at the Teat 

The Method s^ndBITea. 

Rearing Heifen for the Dairy deforibedf e^if • 

Balls leaj> at ij to 18 Months old, sm. 

Heifers are brought into Milk, at % lean oId« 

Some lieifcrs worked, at 3 years pid* 

IV. Fatting Cattle, 299. 

Much Grazing carried on in the Diftrift* 

The Species, chiefly^ Summer Fatting, on Crafty jpOp 

Note on Fatting Cattle on G & a i m s . 
Situation and boil of Gra2ing Grounds, 301. 
-Herbage. 

Defcription of Cattle. 
Places of Purchafe, 302. 
Defireable Poinu» 303, 
GiNtRAL RiMARK, 00 tho Choico of Cattlo fef 

Fatting. 
Msinngement of Grazing Stock, 30}. 
' . Note on giving fatting Cows the Bun, 346b 
A Want of Robbing Pofts. 

Note on Rubbing Pofts« 
Cattle Pens fingulari]f prevalent. 

Note on Grazing in a wet Seafon, 307. 
Markets for fat Cattle, 308. 

Modly fold underfati 

Remarks on this Subject. 

Note on CirmimchamCattli MAasar, 309^ 
Remarks on eftimating the Value of Etc Cattle, 310, 
Geniral Remarks on the Art of Graziico. 
Produce of fatting Cattle, 312. 
The Profits of Grazing reft, principally^ on Jodge* 

nient, in Buying and Selling, 313. 

Sf CT. XXVII. The Dairy Management, 3 14. 

Dairy Produce a principa) Objeft of this DiArifU 
The Sizes of Dairies. 

.; I. Fatting Calves, 314. 

Chiefly fatted at the Teat, 31 j. 
Narcotic Balls are fometimei given. 

11. The Butter Dairy. 316. 

A Means of pre venting Rancidnefi^ and Bittemefs, itf 

Butter. 
On Scalding Whey Butter, 

VLThm 



III* The Cheefe D^iff^ 317. 

Much Cheefe made in the DiftriA. 
TheSoUsof its Dairy Groundtt ti8« 
A Soil mi/ be too weak for the Cheefe Dairy; 
Herbage of ChctfeFarmi. .... 

Cheefe frequently made from new Le^rtt ' * 
Managers, ^19. 

Jnftance of Lofs, thro Inattention. 
The Species of Cheefe made. 
i ' Notes on Cheefevats and Fillets. 

Hiftory of Stilton CHstsi. * 
Xnfianfe of a mere Circamftance CHAltdiNO T«l 
Paopvct 0? ACotfRTaVf' 3fl« ^^ 
.'Sea(on of making Cheefe, jaa. 
' . Qoalityof theMilk. ^ ^ 

Coloring partially ofed, 335. 
On CorreAing the Milk, with Alam* • 
l^ennet and Kunningt 

How variable is this Art. 
Mjinagemcnt of the Card, if 4. , 

Breaking with a " ChnrndaOi/* 

Inftance of good Cheefe, withottt Sliding. 
Kfi^nagement of the Chtefet. 

Remain all Night in the Scalding U^uory saj* , 

Wiped with a Haik Cloth* 
Markets for Cheeies, 
produce of Checfe, 326, 

InHtienced by the SeafOft, 
Produce of a Cow. 
Produce of the Diftrift. 

5UCT* XX Vm. Swine, jay. 

The Number kept. 
The Proportion of Swine to Cowf* 
The Breeds various. 
Inftance of a whole*footed Sort, N. jtV. 
Mr. Bakewell has a fuperior Breed. 
Raifed by Breeding, Inandin. 
Opinions on this Snbjedt.^ 
The Price of the Leap raifcd, with the Quality of 
the Boar, jay. 
The Management of Store Swine. 
Oats prefetrtd to Barley, as Pood. * 
Young Pigs ar« thought to require warm liquor* 
^ The Manageioeni of li^altirtg ^^wine. 

Their Foodchiefl^y Btfrtey Meal anl Poutoe a 
' ^ Heep fistUi Stovo' Pigs in; the h^g iijp 330. 
( I t * ■' Remarks on this i'raQice. 
A (htting Styi on aiingular Plan. 
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Sbct.XXIX* Sheep» 331. 

Great Nomben kqpt, aa the Diiiilt 
The Indofnret moftly round, 33s* 
The Common FieUt dnngcrons to Sheep. 

L The Breeds found in this DiftriA» 332. 
field Sheep* or (honwookd Sheep. 
Moftly of Shropihire. 
Afingular KootineofPiaAicej 333. 
A^SpecUnen of the iNTi&couniBor Diiteictii 
Failure Sheep, or longwooled Sheep. 
Formerl]jr, onlv one Breed. 
Defcription of the <* old Sort.** 
A Warwickfiiire lUm particuUrized, 33{. 
Alfo one of the ** true old LeicefterlhM Sort,** 

N. 3JS. 
Have ttUl their warm Advocates. 
A modern Breed, or new Variety, hat been raife4. 
The new Leicefler&ire Breed. 337* 
The Origin of thit Breed attem(Ked to be traced* 
Jofeph Allom firft diflinguiihed it. 
The prefent high State of Improvement hai been 
eSeAed, byMr. Bakswill, 338. 

CpNjECTVaiSOntheMlAlflOflMPROVtMBICT* 

Mr. B/s pifciplet enumeratied, 3^1. 
The £nemies ol this Breed are many, and invete^ - 

rate, 343. 
This extraordinary FaQ attempted to be accoiinte4 

for, 344. 
The Description of thu Breed. 
Its comparative Merits coniidercd, 346. 
Tlie Beauty of Form examined. 
The Utility of Form, 347. 
Proportion of OfFai. 
The Quality of the Flefli, 349. 
' Criterions of good and bad r leflv 
The Flefli of Cattle, 350. 
The Flefli of Sheep, 351. 
^ When living. 
When flau^tered. 
Wbendreued, 55 a, 
Fatting Quality exammed^ 3(3. 
The' Propenfit^ to a State of f atnds. 
Remarks on this Subjeft. 
The Degree of Fatoefs, 3^4. 
Extraordinary InlUnces. 
Raf LacTioMs oi^ this Siibjeft, 3$6, 
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General Rcmarkf oa the Caretfe/ 3 $7* 
The Wool examined, 3 $9. 

Comparatively deficient, in FaQ, 
, Bttt much more fe, ia Arfufnent^ jte. 

GiNiRAL OaiitvATioNt on Shccp* ft! ft Speclei of 
domefttc Animala, 361. * 
The Value of the Circafe II obvious. ' 
The Value of the FLCtct examined* 36s. 
Wool ii, here, a Neceflary of Lifet i(>y 
An Article of Commerce* ^6^* 
The Value of the Flock» in Agriculture^ confi- 

dered, 36$. 
'In ineltprating the Soil.. 
* In rendering neathy Mountain ufcfoU 
' The Form for the Grazier examined, 

Note on the proper Length of Leg, 366. 
The Form for the Mountain Shepherd, 367, 
The Form for the Arable Farmer, 
Longwpo^ed Sheep are altogether unfoitable for 
the Fo!d. 
N* •nt Breed it capable of aiFording alt the ^vrpo* 

fei of Sheep, in this illand, sM. 
Thediflina Breeds of Sheep deemed requifitet in 
this liland, 369. 
A yftry longwooled Breed* as that of the old 

Lincolnfhirc* 
A longifli wooled Breeds as that of the new Lei- 

cellcrflilre. 
A middtcWooled Breedt or Breeds, u thofe of 

Wilts, Norfolk and Southdown, 
A fine wooled Breed, as the Kyeland, tyo* 
A hardy Race,. as thofe of Shrop)hire« £c« 
A concluding RaMARx, refpeAing the new 
. Leicefterfiiire, or Dilhley Breed. 

II. Breeding Sheep, 371* 
Aanis. 

The eftablifbed Prafticp orthe Diftria. 
Saifie of (he old Stp^k let by the. Seafon» 371* 
Mr. Palfrey lets the WarwickOiire. . 
Mr. Frizby the old Lcicefterihire* • 
V Mr. f**$ Show, N. 371. 
The modem Breed arp n^v^r A/i/. 
Each Breeder haf his Ram Show. 
There is alfe ft public Show* at Lticcdeff 373. 
ihe Rife of letting Rams, bv the Seafon* . 
^9fe on the Surname of 1 upman. 
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Tkit Managemeat of Kanit 374* 
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PRINCE OF WAIVES. 

SIR, 

WITHOUT attempting to 
praife, and without daring 
to flatter, I prcrume to inforni 
Your Highnefs, that I am purfuing 
a Plan, which, ia its principles, is 
calculated to prolong the Profperity 
of the Englifh Nation ; and that 
nothing could alleviate fb much the 
labour of the purfuit, as the Appro- 
bation of Your Royal Highniss ; 
nor any thing ajld fo much to the 
celebrity of the undertaking, as the 

PaTRONAGB of THB PRINCB OP 

Waw. 

permit 



PBDICATION. 

Permit me, thetit in Your Hiqh* 
I4BS$*6 known goodnefs of difpofition* 
to commit thefe Volumes, as a part 
of the General Work, to Your Royai, 
Patronage ; and to declare myfelf, 
with becoming refped, and with thQ 
jnoft perfeA attachoiept, 

, YOUR ROYAI, HIQHKKSS'S 
MOST OBEOIENT AND 

flOST HUMBbS SBRVANT, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

' • • * TO THt 

FIRST VbLtJME. 

' • • • 

THE Materials of this Voiume 
were chiefly colleded, fome'yean 
agOf during z refidence of two years* in the 
Midland Counties*. 

Butf with a view to the fulnefs and accu* 
racy of the regifter, I have (ince thoug|it it 
expedient to make a fecond furvey of Lei « 
CBSTERSHiRE and its ENVIRONS, whefc 
I ipent three months of the laft fummer 
(1789)1 my principal objeA, in thi& fecond 
view* being that of making myfelf more 
iuUy acquainted with the fubje£k of live* 

STOCK. 

THUS 

* At StatfoiD) near die jiiiidite|efdi4 four coiiftties 
«f IittcsiTiRt WAawKKt 8TArro)|B, and DtatYf 
Ufaen I diiefly lefideJ, fimn Mardi 1784 to April 1786. 
S«« ibi Adrcrtifeinmt (» tbs feoood v«liiiiie. 



AbVERTISBMENT. 

. tHUS THE PUBLIC are furnUW 
Ivith ii detail of th^ progrefi of this under- 
taking» from the firft propoial of it» in 1780', 
to the prcfent time : a period of fomewhat 
more than ten years. 

The pradlice of Norfolk was colleded 
in the years 1780, 1781, ajnd iytz, and 
publiflied in 1787^ 

That of YoRKSHiREf in 1782 and 17879 
and publiihed in 1788. 

That of Glocestershire, in 1782 and 
1788* and publifhed in 1789* 

That of the Midland Counties, in 
1784* 1785, 1786, 1789, and is now under 
publication. 

It may be proper to add, that the Pv BL i c 
are now likewise furnished with the whole 
of the information I have hitherto coUcAed 
on the fubjeA of rural economy; ex- 
cepting that which I neccilarily obtained 
of the eftablilhed pradice of the southern 
counties during five years refidence. 

there; 



AC^VERTISEMfiNt. 

there*! alTo excepting a tariet]^ of detacheil . 
ideal, which, • being deenwd in themfclves 
not fufficiently important, or not yet fuffi- 
ciently authenticated, to laldmit of being pubi* 
liflied in their pre.fent ftate, ftill remain feat- 
tered in the original papers belonging to the 
feyeral Diftri£ts I have reiided in ; and ex- 
cepting fuch other defultory ideas as I have 
colle^ed in pafling .berv^r^en Diftri£k and 
piilriA. No part of either of fhefe, how* 
ever, are intended for feparate publication i 
and the pradUce of the sovthbrn covn* 
Ti Bi requires a iecond and deliberate furvey, 
before a detail of it can be entitled f q the 
teception of the Pitbl i c •!•• 

LoHDOH, June, 1790. 

AD- 

• SmMimutu ttr AoatevtTuai,&e. in Suaatr* 

■ * • 
t 179611 That fiirvejr has been made, and die otaterialt 

^coDeAtd ate now preparing ibr pub)i(Batiea* 
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TO TKl 

SECOND EDITION. 

|N PREPARING tfab Edition for the 
**; pr«fs, the fame line of condu^ has heen 
purfued^ as was obfcnredt on a iimilar ooca-^ 
fioiH with refpeA to the Rural Bcoiooiny of 
York(hire» The arrangement has been ad«p 
jufted, .cprredions have been made» and the 
CEHEiAL MATTER^ which would fepantte 
without violence^ has beeh referved: with 
the intention of igonfining this impreilion, to 
what relates to the practice of p ropes* 
siON AL MEN> in the Midland Countiesj 
and to what arofe out of mY own expe* 

RlENCEt in THAT DEPARTMENT OP THE 

Island^ 

I^nd6n» December t 1796* 

I. 

THl 



RURAL BCONOMY 



OP THE 

MIDLANIX CX)UI4TIES.; 

.' ! . *. * I *i t ' / ♦ . . • t < .1 i « .i . « . f . , I , V 

THE ISLAND, ifits Curkcc could bo 
brought withift i firigtc, poiflt pf view. 
vrpul4.*jp!ptar ftrctagly featured^, /by an aflbu 
cittiofi of itiounuin* upland^ and vale* in4 
terfpef fisd whh irreguHar tracts of middle-* 
land country, partalf^ing of the iiaCure of valc^ 
Vttt< having no regulai' chain of high landi 
9n their marginsji are not. dUUnguithablcl^y 
ihat-nameV . ;; ,•:■.■:.•.. .t. ■;..:'. 

. Tho northern aiyl th« veftem pn)vitCeft 
ab«iuid whh mountaiits anid bold highknda i 
yrhile the eaftem* the fouth9n»< andthe tiud^ 
..VqV.I^ 8 Und 



a* DISTUXCr. 

land eountiet* thou^ thqr ibmetimes rife 
to chalky heights, with £>me &w headiy 
barrea fwells, are feldom diftindly markedt 
by continued ranges of high lands^ with broad 
vales intervening. 

As obje^ of RUKAL 9COMOMT» how- 
ever, thefe middle-land traifts are moftly 
iimilar to vale diibi^ } the foil and pro- 
duce of each being iimilar: with, however, 
fomc exceptions s as Eaft Norfolk, for in- 
Aance, which* though it lies flat and ibmo- 
what low, is mod of it covered with t light 
£mdy foil s • and a few other inftances might 
be product; but, in general, the foU of this 
defcription of country is pf a i^onger, mor« 
clayey nature. 

The diftrid, which forms the M>}eCt of 
theprefent volumes,bear$ the lad defcription i 
being the largeft trad of the kind, in the 
iiland t including the principal parts of the 
counties of Leicester, Rutland, and 
Warwick, with the northern margin of 
NoRTHAMf TONSHiRB, the eaftem point of 
Staffordshire, and the fouthern extre- 
mities of Derbyshire and Nottimoham-* 
SHIRE, the town of Leiobster being iitu« 
^ted near its. center, 

■■ ThU 



MIDLAND COUNTIES. 3 

Thii fertile tra£t ot country, which I fhall 
diilinguiih by the Midlanp District, 
meafurei, in fome dire^ons, not lefi than 
fifty miles acrofs» in nonct I believe; left than 
^ forty i'cbrifcquently, it contains, at Icaft, 
""lUtceh' hundred fquare miles of furfitce) 
With no other drawback from its fertili^f 
than the Charnwood hills, which do hot con* 
tain fifty miles of infertile foil ^* 

This diftridl I have traverfed in almof^. 
every diredipn, and have, I believe, made 
myfelf fufficiently aequliiited with its rural 
iiSain, to gtve*mfc an adequate idea of its 

OBMBKAL MANAOBMBMT | efpcclally aS it 

relates to LIVESTOCK* 

' B 2 But 

^ LBiciiTiKiHiattliowovcri'Containsttvo other plots 
tf furfiicei k6 fertile ihaa die reft of the diftri^ On/t on 
^ northern .margin i diftinguifbed by the name of th«, 
wotDi; a fwell of cpnftderable height, covered with a 
itngularl/ cold, dark-coloured, clayey foil. The other in 
the fimthweftem quarter | likewife high land| With S cold 
retentive .fobibil i but with a lighter more Cindy foil. But, 
the rod^y points of th« fereft bills apwrti the county con« 
tains no knrtn furfiice: it ha not» perhapsi an acre worth 
le& than five Ihillihgsi Mid but few acres worth» on leafe^. 
left dian ten (hiUtngs an acrej The entire county is no^ 
U the pfe(eat;iefital irahieof hndit woiili much kf% on a 
par» d^ fifteen. to (iventy ihijlings an acre:; an eftiau|ii| 
wfaich|* X believci no other coun^ wil^ bear i RvTiAKSN 
SHf BSf perfaapfi exceptedt 
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But the part, of dib eztenfive trtft, whkh 
has engag^ a more particular 0uue of ;my 
attefttidn> fs bounded hj the Tit bnt. on the 
nortii, the Tame on the weft, Uie Spah on 
the e^^ and. the Anker and its banks on 
Hit ibuth :-. ' a dUlna which* for the fertilitjr 
of its foiUand a ipiritedners of management^ 
eipecially in breeding, cannot certainly be 
equalled in thcfe kingdoms. 

. The ARABLE MANAGEMENT of the Mid^ 

land Diftrid is confined within ftill narrower 
limits. The diftridt, at large, is a grafsland 
country. Breeding, grazing, and the daiiyi; 
prevail in different parts pf itt But, . in the 
richcft fincft plot it contains, the four branches 
ofhufbandry are united, and carried on by 
men of property ai)d abilities. 

This diflriA is fituated, between theCham« 
wood hills and the weftern banks of the . 
Trent the Tame and the Anker i including 
th^ four points of the countiesof Leicester^. 
Warwick, St AFPORi>,andDsRBYi beings 
fcatedi everyway, near the center of the 
kingdom. * ^ ,. ' . 

A,mpre interefting fubjeft of ftudy, for- 

^ tlie purpoie *of the plan I am executing, 

could not well be conceived; being not 

ihore 
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• 

niore interefting on account of the nature, of 
!tt iituation,<ibil and produce* and the repute 
of its occupiers, dian oq ihat of its general 
management being peculiar and regular. 
.This hcing,^/ttmiisr^/th* DrsTRtCT of 
* the Station, and that of whofe Alt able 
MAMAOBMBMT 1 ihall ptincipally ipeak, it 
ivill require an accurate deicriptiqn;^ t , >- 

t; i. 5;. '..!<. • • rr: i 1.' vA : '^•- »• ■ ' ' 
\ ..• . . . - * . . i -•• ^ ' • ...•...« 
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MIDLAND STAT ION/ 



THE OUTLINE is irregular. 
The EXTENT may be eftimated zt 
one hundred and fifty fquare niiles j or about 
a hundred thoufand acres. 

The CLIMATURE is Maw the latitude 
it lies in (about 52^ 45'.) ; its feafons arenear 
a fortnight before thofe of Eaft Norfolk* 
which is fituated in a iimilar latitude j and 
many days earlier than thofe of Cloccfter-f 
fhire^ which enjoys a more fbuthern fituation. 
On the weftern fide of the diftridt, harveft is 
generally as forwards as in Surrey : In 1785* 
fome oats were cut, and much wheat and 
barley ripe, the 28th July« What is very 
obfervable, the feafons, on the Tamworth 
iide of the diftriA, are a full week forwarder 

than 
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than they are on th6 Foreft fide, only ten or 
twelve miles diftant. But this, perhaps* 
'may be accounted for, bytlie coldneis oftho 
hafe of the Poreft hills «. 
. The SURFACE of this charming plot of 
country is various. Its general elevation is 
much greater, than that of moft middle* 
foiled diftrids. Some of its fwells.might* 
in regard to elevation, be deemed upland i 
yet^ in fertility, it is equal, throughout, to 
mod vale difbifts. 

: : The SOIL, in general, is a n^h middle 
loami interfperied, however, with a few left 
fertile patches. Toward the foot of the 
Chamwood hills, much of it is of a fandy 
nature I but of a' fingularly free and fertile 
quality. Taking the diftria of the ilation, 
.' throughout, it ranks, in utility, with the firil 
diftriOs of the ifland. The fwells, though 
high, are generally fertile to their fummits } 
nd the dips between, diough wide and flat, 
ire founds' and eafily freed from fur&ce 
Vrater* The entire dtflrid, except a few 

' B 4 ■ 'narrow . 

■: • It b oUervtUe, HtM in OOoibtt 1789, whOe the 
btaitt nd buicfa btrle/remaiaed on^in Berklhtre and die 
fiiiroiBidiiig counttei, (he Midkod DiftriA, diou^ it lie 
near » hundred ndke fiuther towards dte notth, lud finiihcd 
be^rift, aoMndi «r fix tvedn. ' 
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(n^rgiQS of the riversr k equally' produftivc 
of coin and graiL ' o •/•,':• 

The foU of the north, of Warwickdiire; 
kway from the banks of > the Anker, it of a 
colder lefs produd^ive quality } vred of the 
Tamer a light fandy foil^prevaila } and Der« 
bylhire, except the fouthem extremity, and 
the immediate bank of the Trent, is ilill 
moce of an upland or mountainous nature. 

The District of the Station there^ 
fore, confidered with regard to foil, might 
betermed abayof theMipLAupDiSTiLicTi^ 
into which it opens, to the ibutl^ of the 
Charnwood hills f its management being 
traceable as far *as the banks of the Soar^ 
above Leicefter ; gradually aflimilating 
with the more grazing parts of Leicefter^ 
ihire. » 

The SUBSOIL, prevalent in this diflri^ 
is a KfiD CLAY, reicmbling the red foils of 
HerefordfbireandNottinghamfbire. Infomt 
pkcep a concrete SAND, increafing in hardneft 
vnxti the depth to a foft gritftone, occurs in^ 
different parts J and aiSANDYLOAM,or brick 
earth; mixed with veins of fand and gravel, 
is a pretty common fubfoiL 

the. 
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s <The kOADS, through the nature of th^ 
Ibilahd iub(lNU»'are nedeflarily bad^ Bill 
•fthcfe hereafter. •'■•.'•-•' 

•STATE OF INCLOSURE. thir^ 
jfeairs tgo, much of this diftrid was in ah open- 
ftate I and fi>me townHiigs (iill remain opent 
there are others, however, which appear to 
have been long in a ftate of ihclofure't and 
in which, ho doubt, the preient fyftem of 
management originated; * -. 

• Thel>RESENTPRODtrCT10NSofthb 
diftriA, at has* been intimated, are chiefly 
ttikH and citASs t Iittle» very little, wooD'i 
LAND is found .within it.' It H, however^ 
furrounded, on almoft- every fide, with well 
Woodedtraas. '\ 
l In the light of ORNAMENT, theMi©- 

* Land District, viewed genei'ally, and in 
its prefent ftate, is much inferior to the nor« 
thern and weftern quarters of the ifland. 
The views are frequently plcalihg, dhrongh 

. a variety of furface and richnefs of ioil, but 
tae feldompi&ttrable; unlefs whenthe,Cham« 
Wood hills'enter the compofttion^ The difttid. 
In a general point of view, difcovers a tamet 
hefs i' i kind of ftill life t which, however, 
tlothed ill it is in the verdure and nchneis of 

• herbage. 
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Berbage^ tenders this diftrift defirabk* ta4 
pkceofreiidenoei though^ at prefentii^ttil 
not ftriking to the mere travellert Ncver« 
thelefit were the billowy fwells of Northamp^ 
toofliire^ and South Leicefterdiiret as well 
wooded, as thofe of Herefordfhire and Kent» 
they would, in beau^, be inferior to neithe:: 
of thofe counties. The furface of Nor*' . 
thamptonfhire is broken in a manner^ which 
renders it Angularly fufceptible of ornament i - 
and, at prefent, the Banks of the Trbnt; 
efpecially about Nottingham (iingularly 
fine fituation I) are as beautiful as ground 
wood and .water can make them. 

The District of the Station has ftill 
greater natural advantages : it is in a manner 
furrounded with what the landfcape painter 
would call good diftances. The Chamwoo4 *- 
liills, the Derby (hire mountains, Needwood 
Foreft, the Bcaudefert hills, and other hills of 
SufFordfhire } and, in fome fituations, the 
Lickey, the Clent hills, and the more pro* 
minent hills of Shropfhire, may be caught* . . [ 

Nor is it, at prefent, d^flitute of internal ( 

beauty. The Banks of the Tame afford 
fbme beautiful fubjedts of landfcape ; and a \ 

lovely plot round Hints, wcflward of the ; 

Tame^ \ 



\f 
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Tame, ii iii the beft-ilyle of Kent or Here- 
ifbnUhirei The fituation of Tamwortu*, 
for the richneis and beauty of the country 
found it, is one of the fineft in the kingdom* 
The Charnwooo hills are too ftriking 
a feature of the Midland Diftridt, to be pafled 
Mrithout efpectal notice. Like the Malvern 
hilltf, their Ayle is fingular> but the ftyleof 
the one il very different from that of the 
other* The Malvern hills, feen from a dif- 
tance, bear a moft ftriking refemblance to 
die Atlantic Iflands ; towering up high and 
ragged i and, on « near view, appear' as one 
large mountain fragment. TheChamwood 
hills, on the contrary, feen obfcurely, appear 
.as an extenfive range of mouhtams) much 
larger, and of courfe much more diftant, 
A than they really are. When approached, 
the inountain ftyle is ftill preferved t the pro* 
minencies are diftind, (harp, and moft of them 
pointed with naked ragged rock. One of 
thefe prominencies. Bar don hill, rifts 
above ^e reft t and, though far from an ele* 
vaied fituation, comparatively with the more 
, northern mountains, commands, in muchpro* 
bability, a greater extent of furface, than any 
iDther point of view in the ifland. 

It 
• rstnBrljr tht fcfideaee ef die MetehnJciii|i. 



i 

^;lt 2i entirely Infulatid i fkhding^e^eiy Ws^ 
tt & confiderabk diftance from lands equally 
high« The horizon appears to riie almoft 
tqually on every fide : it affords what might 
be ftyled an ocean view^ from a fhip.out o^ 
fight of laiid ; at leaft« it is moire fucli» than 
any other land vie>y I have fcen. ' 

The Midland Diftria is, almoft cvciy acr« 
of it/feen lying at its feet ^ Lincoln cathe« 
dralt at the diftance of near fixty milesi makes 
a prominent objed. With a good glafs, liit 
Dtmftable hills, at little lels than eighty miles, 
iarei I am well afTured, difcernable. The 
Malvern hills, Mayhill, and the Sugai* Loaf 
in South .Wales, arc diftinftly in victr. 
Enville, the Wrekin, aiid other mountnhs of 
Shropihire and North Wales, are equally 
diftuiguiihable. And the Derby (hire hillf, 
to the higheft peak, appear at hand. An 
outline, defcribed from tlje extremities of the 
views, would nearly include one fourth of 
England and Wales. It may be dee m ed, 
without rifque, I apprehend, one of the moft 
extraordinary points of view in Nature. 
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ESTATES* here, are^rmall. PertUe^ 
diAri£tii were early cultivated ;- iod, at' 
^ ihe Cohqueil* the lordflups, probably* were, 
dealt out Separately. Nor does there appear 
to have be^ny-iince.thpijr.dUlribution, any 
jccumulatioo. .of landed proper^* >. in x the* 
$jS!tn€t iinmediatel^ iin4er rurve^.' It htt 
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few principal refidencei ^ i nor nnj oflTeibrtest 
I believe* of more thantwaordireethouiand 
pottmi8»aye«r«f«/ ' ' v • i 

In YEOMAN Rr» of the higher cUfSf the 
diftri^ of the ftation abounds^ in a fuperior 
mannen Men cultivating their own eftates 
of two* three, four, or five hundreds, ayear, 
are thickly fcattered, over almoft every part 
of the diilriA* There is an inftance of a 
man whofe lands, in their prefent high ftate 
of cultivation, are not worth lefs than two 
tboufand pounds, a year, cultivating thenitiu^ 
ayeofnan! 

What a fuperior charafter I How much 
more refpedtablc, thus, than clinging, as a 
minor gentlcipan, to men of fortune and 

i fafliion 1 1 

• QopsAi,, bujlt by ^bteMr. JiHKiNCs, famoiM 
ibr his rriendlhips to Handel and the Prctenderi and 
BoawoaTH, the feat of Sir Woutan Dixiii arc die 
only refidences within the diftrift. F|SHEawxcK» the 
princely refideDce of the Eaev of DoUNiCAtt it fittiated 
on its northweftem margin j and Kikkby, the (cat of 
Lord WaKTWOETH, or the oppqfitc extremity. 

t Lord 8TAMFoaD*a eftate round Gaoay, on die 
ibadiern ikirts of the Foreft biHs» is morei but little if 
apy of it r^achci, properly, wifhio the diftri^k of th^ 
Ration. 
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fitfiuon L A German prince u prdbatfly feft - 
tefyt&tip in the environs of his refidencet 
thuiMr. Pruicbf is»inthe neigbbourhodd 
ofCltoxALt*-: .••:•■•' •••• •♦••' 

• The Toiviis of this diibift is moftl/ySr*^' 
JSmpk y with Somt little copyboUi but* I yxk^. 
detftwd^wjth little or noleafeboU* 

.t..l 1 '\v: .■ ' ■ ■ i .\ : ■■■ ■ ••' : 

■'.••..••-;,; .i •■ •. . ;•.••'' ' ■ A 

,;- 1 -i.--' ,:•:>; '.;V' a. . ' .• 
■'"'.' ■ •■ 

.*.' iGENERAL MANAGEMENT 

'.. .,;',.•■■ ... , r 

.-• ■.'■.•: .- ... «>' 

••:■■• E's t' a t '%• s, . 

THERE are few diftriAs in which left it 

10 be learnt, on the fabje^t of managing 

. ^ftates, than in tliis. The eftates are fmalli 

•and the management little more than that of 

receiving the rents. It will, neverthelefs* 

be right to take a view of its prance. 

MANOR COURTS arc pretty generally 
held I even where tho copyhold tenure It 
'^^(tinA : and dicir utility is experienced. 

PUR. 
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PURCHASE OF LANDS^: i Sbnlc yciri 
b^ckf <1)^ ^^^ fpecies of frenay>r*7WriM , 
mani^M-^ihovftd ttfeli^ here, as it didin bthdr 
didriAs *. Forty yctrs purchafe was, thert» 
HOC unfrequehtly glven^ Now ( 17S5) thirty 
years purchafc* on a fair rental value, is eU 
teemed a good price* Thtfre are kmii recent 
inftances of lands being fold, at twenty yeara 
purchafe. But this may be accounted for. 
At the time thefe purchafes took place, the 
intereft of the funds was extraordbarily high« 
By navy and vi^ualling bills, new loans, ficc, 
five or fix percent was made of money. 
And this will ever be the cafe. The interejl 
of the funds will always have more or lefa 
influence, on the price of land* Hence, thofe 
Vfho wifh to iecure lands at a moderate price^ 
ihould purchafe when the funds are advan^ 
tageous, ;. . ^ 

TENANCY; .Farms, in gfcnciral, ftilt 
remain at ncilU iemd the* occupiers, though 
targe and many of them opulent, ftill appeaf 
fatisfied with tliis fpecies of poffcflJon: foij 
although eftatcs have been raifed, the fjpiri^ 
of over-renting cannot bp faid to have Jtt^ 
p»:rvaded. the diflrlCl^ l^eyerthclefs, herc^; 

as' 

" ' * See YoaK»Hiiii« 
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as in tnbft 6ther diflxi^s, there iaf e meii who» 
through tiecefTity or avarice, are ftretching 
their reqt-rollS|and inconfequence, prudently 
endeavouring to fecure their rents, and their 
eftates» by agrtemtnti and leafes ; either for a 
term, or from year to year. The prevailing 
form will be given at the dofe of this 
article* : "- 

- For a ftriking inftance of the confidence 
whidh ftill fubfids between* landlords sind 
their tenants, fee MiNi 24.: 

* RENT. The t-ent varies, of cburfe, with 
th^ 'foil and fituation* Near fowNS, land 
lets exceedingly high . Immediately round 
Tamworth» a confiderable market town, and 
the ibil peculiarly rich, it lets for three to 
foui* pounds, ah acre* This, however, is iA 
ibme meafure accounted for, in the quantity 
of garden ground pultivated, here, for the 
Binningham market* 

. Taking the diftri^l «f th^ ftation, thtough^ 
out^. twenty (hillings, ftn acre, is, at prefent, 
the full rent, for indofed lands. Thirty or 
forty years ago, the old iAdofures, of: the 
fteft'quaUty;did not Itft for more than twelve 
to- fifteen Jhillingt:^ the fife, therefore, has 
tMeV'JcoflSfidcrable; ' b.ut,i in gefteral, not 
,23VbtliL C exceflive. 
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exceffivci Therd are fmall parcels which let 
for twentyfive (hillings, and Tome few much 
higher i^ but, I believe, there is no entire 
farm, of much fize, lets, at prefent, (1785) 
for more than twenty .f hillings, . kn acre^ 
round. , v ) -^r * ' • ^i 

And, eVen^ at.thefe rents, much of tht 
diftri£t is tithc*free s or enjoys modufles 
for grafs land : and where the land is :tithe- 
iible,:the tithe is fcldom taken in kind. . I met 
with only one inftancc: "Bofworth Field**' 

Formerly, the tithe of fome town(bips, in 
ibis neighbourhood! was taken in kindj-^ 
under a cudom, or regulation, which might, 
when this diftref^fulbufiners takes place, ht 
Mniverially adopted*. If xht tithemaii/et up 
his own 0ieaves, he took every tenth : buti 
if the occupier undertook to fet up, only each 
flroenfb. . -:Thus not. only ft fa^vingof labor 1 
but frequently, no doubtt * having of produv^t 
.Was obtained, . The (itheman loft nothing, 
on the whole, and the occupier was A-gainec# 
-with certainty. .:._:. . ,; . : ,, i :,: 
: The rent of tithes varies, in this win other 
.diftrifts, with tlie^yalue pf .the given: land, 
and the fpecies of jts.produce» For.artble 
:Und (little QtiiQ.fallm)^ worth twentjf^ 

..ihillifigs. 
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(hUIihgSy an acre» four or five (hillings may 
be confidered, I believe, as the medium rent 
of the tithe. For grafs land, about two {hil- 
lings. For an entire farm, two-and*fikjpeilce 
fo three (hillings, an' acre. ' '.').- 
•COVENANTS. By the prcViiliflg ciif*. 
torn of the country, Undlord builds and does 
extra repair8,<- tenant the ordinary repairs 
of buildings, and takes the fole care of 
fences t inaterials being allowed 1 -^ With^ 
generally) the liberty of lopping hedgeroW 
timben .'■ '..■•; ■'■ . '•> i- -••• 

REMOVALS^ To the honor of' the 
landed intere(V, the removal of tenants has 
been hitherto little pra£tife<l; and of .cour(e 

' is little underftoodi Many of the firft farms 
have defcendedi from father to (on, through 
a feries oF generations ; und fome of them» 
there is great reafofi to' believe/ maf/ long 
continue in the fame luie of-defcent/ 
-. The time <^ removal is Ladyday; when, 
according to the prevailing cuftom of the 
country, entire pp(Ie(fion of an indofed 

• ftrm* is given, by ^e outgoing to •'the 
'••-—. '• C ai .'incoming 

/ • In the open iiel4 townihip, die outgoing tenant has 
' Ivhai it taUed «thtf waygoing IMp•!.^•>-^hat isy dii Wheal 
' Indfprifil; coni| Iowa pitviouiljr to im qttitdnc» 
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tficomihg tenant ; even the barns are gitreil 
MPi M^(M timet the outgpert generally^ 
carrying pff his wheat crop; and» fome- 
tiinest his lail year's manure* 

RECEIVING. . Thecuftomary times of 
receiving are Michaelmas and Ladyday : ^e 
tenant being allowed fix months credit. 

Formerly, an extraordinary cuftom has 
b^en in ufe, in this quarter of the kingdom t 
and, by fome old ieajes^ ftill remains in force, 
in the interior parts of StaiTordAiire. In^ 
ilead of the landlord giving the tenant fix 
months credit, the tenant, by this cuftom, 
agrees to be fix months in advance j cove • 
nanting to pay what is called a ^* porehamp 
RENT i' that is, to pay do>yo the rent prior 
to the occupancy. In pra^ice, however, 
the. rent is feldom paid, until four or fix 
months after the commencement of the oc« 
cupation i namely, when it is due or nearly 
fo. This cuilom was, doubtlefs, founded 
on the fecurity of the landlord : and fome 
extraordinary circumilances, probably, led to 
its eftablifiiment^ 

FORM OF LEASE- The leafe, from 
which the following heads are digefted, is 
.the only modern leafe I have met with, in 

the 
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the diftrift. It ii, M pfcfcni ^1786),: the 
mod prevailing form iii .ufe. It contaihs 
Tome good claufe^t but . wants inany alte^ 
rations, and feveral ^dditionaTi to^ render it a 
complete form. •..;^^^, ::.. r ^ 

. LANOL6ki^ A&RSE8 to let, &c; 6ccj from 
year to year*. ' '^'^ 

LANDLitxRD RBftERVBS mines, quarries, 
ice. &c, • 

C 3- ' Tenant 

, ^ Aa admirable ddufc, fuggcftcd bjr a man^ whofe cx<« 
tenfiye and accuraf; knowledge of rural affati 8, in all its 
branches, is fuperior to moft inen% has lately been intro* 
duced into fod^ articles of agreement, from year to yciari 
in this diftrifk. 

; . The great ufe of leafes« /cr a Urrh •/ )i^ors\ is thatpf 
encouraging improvemcntSi and the great objcAion to 
letting fnm, year t9 jti^r is their difcouragement. But if, 
in the latter cafe, the landlord covenant, as he does in the 
cUttfe under' notice, to reimburfe the tenant, when he quits, 
toe fuch rtal imprtviminU as he Ihall make, or the rmaimltr 
of fuch improYcments, at the time of quitting, the obje^ion 
is, in feme degree at lea(l| obYiated* 

Some difficulty, ho doubt, will lie, in afcertaining die 
quantity of improvement remainingi a^t the time of quttung« 
Tbereare, however, nsen, iq every diftrift, vrho are ade« 
quate to the ta(k Of eftimating a matter of this kind, with 
tolerable aceuracy. And \t ij ^ertajin) j preferab^ to rifquo 
0ie difficulty of fettlemeni^ thfln ta let i;n eiUtjC l^% 6^ 
wantofdueui^rovenient* r 
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Ttw ANT AOHBipt to takej &<;• and to pay * 
the ilipulated ivnt» ^^ within forty day9» with* 
QOt apy dedu^n fgr tax^ ;'* and doubly 
Tcnt^ fo long as^ he continues to hold after 
notice given* 

• Also to r?pvr buildings; accidents by 
fire excepted. 

Also to repair gates and fences^ 

Also, when required; to '^ cut lUfid p1a(h 
the hedges, and makf the ditches, three feet 
by two feet, or pay or caufe to be paid %o 
the landlord, flee, one fhilling each rcx)d for 
fuch as ihall not be done after three months 
notice has. been given, ii) writing/* 

Also not to lop or top timber trees i noiil 
to cut hedge thorns, without plafliing and 
ditching. 

Also not to part with ^he poiTeffion to any 
perfon or perfbns (the wife, child or children 
of the tenant excepted) without licence and 
confent ; under forfeiture of the leafe« 

Also iiot to br9akup 9ertain lands, fpeci- 
fied in a fchedule ^noexed, under 20L an acre* 

Also not to plow, &c. more than a fpe- 
cified number of acres of the reft of the 
land " in any one year ;** under the fame 
penalty. " 

Also 
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-. vA;.so' toibrfeit the fime fum «* for every 
acre that (hall be plowed for any longer time 
than three ^rops, fucceffively* .%vithout ma- 
•kipg a clean iummer fiillow thereof, after 
the third crop.? ;;. .... , • .. V-: ' 
^ Ai^s.othe like Cam '< for eveiy acre over 
tnd: above acres (clover, extipted) 

that (hall be mown in any one year.'*; ^ ■ 
< Ai>6P that at 4^e time of laying down the 
arable lands tp'grMs*. he (hall .'* -.inantire 
them with eight .quarters of lime an. acre 
iifed in tillage* and lay the fame down, in an 
h\^ibandUke manner* fown:^ :with twelve 
pounds, weight of. clover feeds*. and one 
ftrtke (or bu(hel) of rye-grafs feeds upon 
eachacre/' . .: : : 

Also to fpend on the prcmifes, in a huf- 
bandlike manner, all the hay, ftraw, and oui- 
nure i or leave thum at the end of the term* 
fpr ^e ufe of the landlord ** or his next 
tenant :" the outgoing 

Tenant being aslowbd for the hay left 
on the prenufes, " at the time of quitting/' 

Also (provided he quit " at the reqjoeft 

of thf landlord (unleis for the bre^iog of 

' ihtCe articles) and peaiteably and quietly 

yield and deliver up poflefl^on") ** for all 
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fuch dover and rye«grafs as fhalV Ke (awn 
in any time in the laft year/' ' - 

Al&o for fuch lime as he ^^ikall caufe t6 
be expended upon the premifesj within twelve* 
months before the time he quits/* 
: Also ^^ for all fallows made withiri that 
time/' Thefe feveral allowances to be fettled 
by referees. 

Mutually agrebj that« ^^ without any 
new agreement in writing being made con<^ 
cerning the famet ^11 ^4 every of the cove<^ 
nants, claufes and agreements, herein con<^ 
tained, fhall be obligatory on each of the (aid 
parties hereto, and their reprefentativts/' 

References to Minutes. 

For converfation on tenancy ^ fee min« 24. • 
For a caution to extraparochial owners and 

occupiers, fee mi n. 33. 

For a propofcd claufe againft floyenlinefst 

fee Mi,N. 76. 
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,. FARM 

B U I L D I N G S, 

; THE FARM BUILDINGS of this diftria 
are many of them large^ fubilantialt and 
commodious i and have feveral particulars 
belonging to thern^ that require attention. 

The MATERIALS of the diftriA are. 
thefe* The wallimo material is almoil 
uniformly brick. The timber moftly oak, 
of which die builders are Aill lavifli. The 
COVERING material was formerly thatch] 
now^ principally^ in this diftrid^ knobbed 
plain tiles { but| in Leicefterihirej moftly 
blue flate*. Ground rLopKiNOt moftly 

paving 

' ^ BtVt iLATBt. Thefe are railed near Swythlandi 
en the ilbudiem flcirts ef the piarnwood hOb} where an* 
inunenle excavack)n hsi» widifai dw hft i&j yeaursi been 

Superficid^ 
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paving bricks. Ch ambbr FLOORiMOt Mi» 
flm^ot phijier: tb^ two laft are now moi^* 
conunon in farm houfes : in this^ an inland 
country^ deal\\M not hitherto been much in 
ufe I but^ even here» it is now becoming the 
faihionable material. 

The CEMENT of "this diftrift is entitled to 
particular notice. In. common stucco^ 

FLAISTER FLOORSt and WATER-tlOHT 

WALLS the midland counties excel ) but in 
the laft pioft ?fpccially|.' Water cifterns arc 
fr^que^tly foriQed by a nine inch bricH waU» 
^anding naked above grqupd ; yet as tight 
as a ftonc trough I . 

Sopiething depends po inanajgcjnentj in 
forming thefe walls; but much piorc on 

.Supcriictal quarries hive been Mrorkedi time imme- 
morial \ . but (heir produce was of a coarfe qualityi com* 
pared with tkoTe which are now raifed \ Tome of which are 
nearly equal to the WeftmoreUnd flates. * * ' '' . 

They are r4ircd in blocks; Uafled'from an almoft feaiii« 
Uf» rock. Tile Iplocks arc fi^ft ficft into (L^y and the 
flahfi afterward into flates \ or^ if too ftrong and coarfe^ for 
this purpofc, are thrown aftdci as cairfe flags, for various 
ufes. Out of (he larger b^ocksi diimney piqces afid looib« 
ftonesarccuL ^, 

The dune kiiiJof blue rock is found in <|iifFcrent parts of 
the Foreft hills ^ but none, y^t^ which affords dates eq/yial 
ir\ quaUtJP to ^ SwiOLAND^ SLATE)/* 
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|he. nature of the limXc with which they 
arc built. There is pnly ppc fort* with 
V^hich they can he rendered tight, withcerr 
tainty. This is the barrow lime, which 
jpt only.fets with cictraordinary hardnefs^ 
but remains invulnerable to the eleinents ^ 
fetting water^ drowgl»t, and firol\; ^t d<?fiancc K 

Thf 

* > B'areow tiMt. Bsirrowt fituated<t)|i the banks of 
ibe Soar^ nearly oppofite to Mountfoarhill, jn I^eiceftern 
ibifet hat long been cdebrated for its lime. 

It it an interefting Tadi that the ftonci from which dso 
Barrow lime Is bumt» is, in color, texturei and quality of 
odmponent parts, the fume as the Clajftim of Glociflirjhirs^ . 
from which the ftroi\g lime of that diftriA is burnt i ai^d 
what is ftill more r^markabh, it is f^und in fimilar fituations 
and depoftccd in ibin ftrata^ divided by thicker Teams of 
calcareous day, in the ittry Cune manner In which tht 
ckyftoneofGloceftcr(hireUibund.^SefGLoctSTBasHfai. 

• One hundred grains of ^tjipm coptatn e^hcyfii^ gnuns 
of calcareous matter ; aflTprding fourteen grains gf an im* 
palpable tenacious filt, which (bcms to be poflcflcd of fixtie 
finguUr properties I forming a fubjeA w<U entitled to fit* 
sure enquiry. 

. One hundred grains of the cl^ contain fbr^fix graina ff 
calcareous matter, leaving fiftyfbur grains of refiduum. a 
^day. 

Hence this earth, which, at prefent, lies an encumbrance 
in the quarries, is rjcher jn calcareoGty than the ctAV 
SiARt of the Fleg hundreds of Norfolk, with which very 
Yaluabk iinprovementi are made. See'Koaro&x* 

• • Since 
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The only preparation, of t&is extraordi^; 
naiy cement, is tlut of v^ilahg the faiid, and 
affirailating it' intimately with the limoi by 
bcatin;jj and the only judgement rcquifite^ 
in ufmg xti is to hurry it into the wall, as 
quickly as pofHble, from the kiln. 

. The FARMERIES of this diftrid, as has 
been intimated, are fome of them on a large 
fcale. That of Duhnimceh, in this neigh- 
bourhood, is the moft extravagant fuite of 
farm buildings I remen)ber to have feen» 

The only thing noticeable, in the -barm 
of this didriiil, is an improvement, lately 
introduced I believe, in the means of fup^ 
porting the roofi, Inilead of beanis and 
principals, partial partition vfalU are raifeda 
on either fide of the floor, and between the 
bays, to take the purlins ^ leaving an open* 
ing, or large doorway, in the middle of the 
-building, to admit the corn* 

In a capital barn, where two pair of pur^ 
lins were neccflary, the cheeks of walling 
arc narrow i not move ^han five , feet wide i 

receiving 

Since writing this article, I hiAvr oVfcrvcdi^ in the Vxtt 
^ Bel VOIR, aw the norihcmmoft ponit of Leiceftcr(hire, 
a finiilar ftonei fituated in a fimilar manner, and producing 
a fimilar kind of lime. 
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Itcciving the lower purlins onlyi with fhort 
beams and principals^ rcfting on tlie tops o^ 
the cheeks or partial partition wallSt to iup-. 
port the upper ones. 

: This mode of conflruAion is cheaper than 
ufing oak beams ; takes the weight of the 
ro6f» in a great mcafure, off the (ide walls i 
and frees the body of the barn from beams 
(well known nuifances in filling a barn) ; 
yet itiffens the building* On each fide the 
floori thefe partial partiti<)ns are evidently 
eligible^ on thefe and various other accounts > 
v^ithout any evident difadvantage. 

Barn floors^ In this di(lri£t| a peculiar 
method of laying woodai barn ^floors is in 
practice. Inftead of the planks being nailed 
d6wn to fleepers, in the ordinary way, the 
floor is 6rfl laid with bricks, and the plank^l 
rpread over thefe, with no other confinement 
than that of being pinned together, and 
their «nds let into iills» or walls, placed in 
the ufual way, on each fide of the doon 

By this methc^ of putting down the plank^i; 
provided the brickwork be left truly leycli 
vermin cannot have a hiding places beneath 
^emi and a commuAieation . of damp^ air 
l^g effe^ally prevented, floors thus laid 



« 

ure found to wear hctttr, than thofe liid 
Upon fleepen* It is obrervable, thit the 
planks^ for thik method df layings ought to' 
be thoroughly feafoned; 

For the method df laying baril flobra With 
bricksi fee Ml N. 1 4* 

In this diftridtt I met with, a ftriking in^ 
ftancc of the impropriety of laying baf n floorsi* 
with over-grown oak. A floor laid with 
plank» cut out of the ftem of an aged tree . • 
^but whidht at the time of laying, appeared 
to the eye perfectly foUtid^ was beaten to 
pieces in a few years. Barii floors require 
youthful^ ftout, ftrong -grained wood 4 

In the STABLES of this diftrjft Ihavd 
feen nothing remarkable; except that tlie 
manger is fomctimes formed with bricks. 

/The modei'n cowsttEo of. the Midland 
pi{lridb» more efpecialljr I believe of the 
Diflridt of the Station, is built on an ex« 
penfive plan ; being fui:ni(hed» not Only with 
a gangway before the heads cf the cattle« ahd 
mangers for dry. meat, but alfo with water | 

troughs^ on a principle flmilar to that on \ 

which the dill more extrayxignnt fatting [ 

ftalls of Olocefterfliire axe built ^. But with ; 

. * this » 

• S«c GLoeiST£asiiiaE 2 Art. rATTiHO cattli. 
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this diflTerence* that, inftead of each bullock 
hdvyig a feparate Aall, divided from the refl; 
by whole partitidns reaching acrofs the ihed» 
the cows, here> ftand in pairs^» with only a 
partial, but beautifully Ample divifion, prci* 
vincially a ** boofing»'* between each pair, 
, .This divifion confiAs of an upright poi!, 
Ctt in the front )Of the manger, or between 
the troughs, with an arm, . natural or 'arti«> 
ficial, fpringing near- the ground, and riiing 
to. the fame height as the pod i forming to- 
gather the upper , part of the letter K, ftif* 
fened by dots or bars, running through the 
two pieces^ The cattle are failened by 
chains, pafling: round the necks, anu playing, 
by means pf rings, upon '" {lal>es" fixed to 
the fides of the partition pofts. 

By this admirable contrivance, the cattle 
are prevented from , goring each other, as 
jefiTe^ually as if they were divided by whole 
.partitions^; while they have the entire plat- 
•ibrm, from end to end of the flicd, as free 
to'feft on, as if there were no guards be* 
tween them «. 

;.,■,,•,.■■'■..,. • ,;;•■, • .-The 

'..^ In the {feeds of.a fuperidr numageriHoweirert Ihave 
fecii , a .different mediod of coaftruf^ing thefe parfial par* 
titiom) wbichy inftead pf the triiagular fbnn described . 



^ fAtM ftultbiNGl 

The old FARM YAXD^ of this diftriifl in 
princspally open i with ihangers roiind th^ 
infide of the fences i and with, cribs in the 
areas : fometinies with hovels^ inclofed by 
flabs /et upright f or by tall fagots^ clofely 
woven togetltefk In the cotnmonfield town« 
ihips^herc^ as in the more northern provinc^s^ 
bean (lacks arct ftiiU not unfrcquently placed 
bn thefe hovcls» as temporary winter roofs* 
A fpecies of farm building, thiSt which I 
apprehend . was formerly mofl prevalent \ 
but whichf in a few years. Will probably be 
forgot* 

In an open yard, belonging to one of the 
^rft managers of the di(lridl, I faw a drink^ 
tNO CISTERN^ on an admirable plan. It is 

formed 

abovci are formed by two pofti (Placed uprlghti or nearly 
foi the partitions being nearly the fame breadth (about 
eighteen inches) at top and bottom \ having found chat thv 
cowh when lying down, arc liable to get their heads (fro- 
qucntiy turned back in that pofture) beneath the comm^m 
booflngS) th'^'reby fubjc£ling thcmfclves to a degree of 
danger | and finds that t partitioni eighteen inches deep» 
docs not prevent them from occupying the Whole *4atrorMt' 
when lying down. Befidcsy thefe upright guards may bo 
beneficial in preventing their encroaching on each other's 
room^ as thv-y arc (bmctimcs apt to do» with the triangular 
guards. 
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guarded by ap6ft»:flt.>fcftch.<;QpnciU with; JwH 
pafling from po(V to poft, over which talk 
the cattlf^drJAJq^vi 1$ fs.M. by /i.i>P:V$|'ed pipe 
(of pipe bricks) reaching to a large drink- 
ftg^li it iJihifc^^irfince irotti ffic ^td j 
fo that whiltf '•'t!ife'''i3 fiill.'tWhltli'it Win 
^iii) tkc ciAerh'fc iTdlifc^^evVb ihcbrim. 
If it overflow {which i^ ' generally dbd'k^ 
th^f ^ajfon) «- t(fbftt-^water pipe '^Veyi the 
furplus out of the ^ard. ''-^ ''' ' ' ; ' " 

•'Cincttw of ttiis k'ind/xvhfcn thtj^'iian be 
fbrme^-^t an eafy ^pdite, iite mdch ptt» 
lerable to pits, in form yards. . " . i ■ • 

^ ^Alwig Tittnji^H; by the fide bf tt if<iiice, 
and guarded by a rail, would,' i^dbr thdfe 
circumftances, be ftill better than a ciftem. 
See West op England. 

In fotne few ** rick yards" of this 
diftrid, a stackouard, of a peculiar kind, 
H febti^r^le. It iioiply confifts of a cir* 
cttlar parapet wall, of brickwork, two to 
three feet high;, with a coping, j^rojeding 

Vol. I. ' D on 



on the'outfidej to pr^ventv^rmin fifotaiclimbi 
ing Upi - juid with the area, or floor» on th« 
infidei laid fecurely with brick (on ii level 
with th^ ground on thie outfide) to ]^eltt 
their undermining; at well' at to keep the 
bottom of the rick perfeAly dry.- - - 

.', -.: •.."■'■ . .; . "... ..'• - :t::f: 

RSPBltBlicBt TO MlNtrfBI. 

: l^cat.ih evidence that, every icgfy ithbuid 
have a rubbing-poft, fee min. 4. 
. For the operation of laying ^ifny,/KwrrwJbch 
bricks^ lee MIN. 14* .. . ,.. , . 

, For the improvement of Statfold^/Svwitffj, 
ieeMiN. 25. ' "''v:: 

^ .Forobfervationson cattle Jhedt,{etMiH4t» 

.JEor the operation of, charing pofis, fee 
MIN.29. , ,. . , , ■.-,• . . 

. For evidences that a MbyM requifite to a 
fai^mery, ttt ui»» lilt, . 
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IN A DEEPSOILED DISTRICT, 6c(^ 
titute, in a manner, of hard materials, as this • 
has been already reprefented, bad roads are 
in a degree excufable* Yet there are few 
diftrifts, perhaps, in wluch genius and in* 
duftry might not conftru^ tolerable roads,.at • 
a moderate expence. 

The roads odhudiiknCt had, it is probable# 
remained in a ftate of almoft total negleft, 
from the days of the Mercians, until fome 
twenty years back i when a fpirit of improve* 
ment went forth. Its principal road, from 
Tamworth to A(hby, lay in. a (htte almoft 
impaflable', feveral months in the yean 
Statfold Lane had long been proverbial* In • 
winter it was unfirequentedi the riding and 
driftways, at leaft, being on trefpafs, thro 
the adjoining inclofures. Waggons were 
dragged on their bellies dirough it t to a 
* -' ' Da coach 



coach it was impaiTable, during the Winter 
months t and might flili have lain in that . 
fUte> had not a material, which is feldom • 
ufed in this intention,Jbeen applied to its. 
amendment: namely, * sanp : a material^ 
which had been negle^ed, in this cafe,, 
though it was lodged, in fufficient abundance, 
in a part of the very road, which, century 
after JRintujy* had bin in fo deplorable a 
{hi,Xt*:r ..•-■■ • • • ;-. .. • • 

• InthUioftan/cre, ihebaCe of the road beingi 
leveUe4» the. fand was laid on, eighteen inches. 
• to two fcctpf ipore thick* according to the^ 
natqrc of. the bottom, . on which it was laid. . . 
This circumdance I mention for.the.ufei: 
of: tt^oihips that have iand, .and no better 
ii^ateH^U in their neighbourhoods* And,< . 
hjiving introduced the fubje^, it may be 
proper to iriake fome remarks on the method 
of making sAnd koaps. 

.'The prevailing error, which has crcp^ 
into Uie modern method of fonmog.foads, . 
is that of raifing them too high in the quddle* 
(See YoRKSHiHE.) , But, here, the oppofit^ 
extreme is prevalent* • 

The FORM of a inade road, herei is that [ 

of a troHgif* The fite.of the road being, | 

marked 
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miirkidottt, the ^h^tf Width, aihouAl-of 
earth*, pnovincially' a\ *'TJutincnt,"' i» faifed 
' on either fide j and. the bottom of the trough 
beihg levelled, the hard niatcrialV arc tpread 
evenly; over it j leaving the' fuffaeeL, df '-thtf 
road s^ flat as a floor* « '•*- -'''•* ^^i'^^' 

Thfe'cflciSk' of formthg a' sand lidA^ift 
this m!lnhcri''cfpecially wheW the foiF^iS'i^ 
tentf^e as in this country,' iff, tAc trough re- 
taining the water of 'heavy rains,'- the"- fandi 
inftead of being htirdeheid' and rendered fifiti,' 
as in' its natut-e it is liflble to ^, by heaVV 
rains, is formed into agrduf with tKe water j 
hprfes wadingt perhaps, halfway' to thfcir 
knees in puddle ; as they would in ahy^dtfter 
large' 1 trough filled -with- fand and watcfr,' 
After a great fell of rain, I haVe feen- the dips^ 
of the road covered with large fl^eet^ of watery' 
which lay 'thei-e'as they would in the bed of. 
a river, until the roadman came with- his hoe 
iuvi his«fpade, to open his " lets j** which, 
Jif'tliii dipis'oiF * fahdy'itoid, arc prefently 
""• ' ■■•'•"• D 3 '• '■•■■^ • ■• r'-\*ai'pcd 

/< i , \ ' • » » . i ' ' . ' y; \'.\} , ! V '/ c fT! j ' w T 

,\hi ik^re'modfsrn med)o4 9f2 f^miing^ rc^ U that of 
raifinff two brcvul banks of earth, within ^e fite .of the 
roMi leaving opijr a nanrow trough, not more tnafTInrcc 

^'6ar^ nuteriali are depofitedL 
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warped upi while ^e Hopes are Korn inta 
gullies* 4ownf perhaps, to the bafe. of: the 
rood. ■. ' -* 

' A iand road formed as a gravel waliCi)- 
with a gentle coiivexity, and with an open 
free channel on either fide, ^s fubjeded .tq 
none of thefe evil effcdh. Wev westher 
renders it firm) ap4 the channels on the 
fides, when the defcent is not too great, are 
gendered firm pa^s, for Caddleljiorresatleaft, 
in dry weather. The silt road,, acrof^ 
the marfiilands^ of Norfi;>lk, between Lyni^ 
and Wi/beach, is a proper pattern fpr fimd 
load m^ke^s. 

Ccnfurable, hoyrever, 9fi the principles of 
forming roads, in this country, evidently are* 
^t ^ould be improper to condemn them^ 
without examination) ^ they have their 
Jrenmus advocates ; and thefe men of the 
very firft abilities. 

Roads ipcur a, beayy tax on the occupiers 
of lands, and the principles of forniing and ' 
^epairi^g them, are as fully intitled to exami- 
nation in a work on Rural Economy, as 
are thofe of farm buildinos and fi^ncrs. 
]R.oa4s are neceflaryto the farmer, for convey- 
ing hij? produce ^o market. And, moreover,^ 

■■:'. the- 
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. the law obliges fknners to.m«Jceand repaid 
tbem^.for the reft of the community^ r They* 
We, therefore, .ft twofold motive for exa* 
minii)gi carefully, into the principles of ' 
ipaking and repairing them. ; Yet there >a 
fcarcely any branch of rural afiairct/o littlo: 
attended to, and of courfe fo little^ m^ct" 
ftood, as that. Qf roads, ...••."...» 

. In the Rural Economy of Yorkskike. I 
threw together fuch pradlcal .ideas, onrdus: 
Cabje^, as I had, at the timeof writing, col* 

, Ic^^d, in yariQus parts of th^ ifland *, . r <•:' 
, At that time, I was fitUy acquainted with: 
^e m.p4«rn principles of roadmaldng, in the 
Midland Counties i but being, : at tlie fame; 
time, fully convinced n that they were . illj 
founded, I did not there notice, theijK^ : nor 

. ihould I, in this place, have taken up the 
reader's or my own time, in explaining them, 
had I not,, in going a ifecond time o^rer the. 
diftri^^ found th^ t^ioty^ . inftoad of being 

. feen t)\rough an4 <xplodedt adual\y unakAQg 

its ^ntry into pr4^ke^ .:...'.-;, ^ v 

Roads are natviral^ ^<» where the iite is 

l9yel,.or gently flQp|ngi and .oaturtdly: sircar 

ijitq V^w^ry/^.pn the;ftjea of hUK : Thi» 

,-.,.,. « S^ YeaKSHUiBii Sed^«KlkoARi» 



46 .aaniDUau AQJ^f »njr/. 
iU^retUA4^Mipil iwiof the wittf^trhioli 

ht-yfrdt^ ihto ifl«(^ftKtit«^ 'by reafoti tif. f«y 
^t<r[yftiffi^/)fjr upon thdin tJv^Mt the. .IdtMr- 
»e^W6«^/ fpfegutarlf, hy thelwater of hetv^ 
f^fil nlW;i^' upon them .<'''•• ' , v .'SjI 
- I'iV) blWj^te thefe' ineonv^nlence«, '• ttt tjtA 
induAiy have been employiid/ during* ^i" 
^<(€ht- tentury, kt lea A;* ift ponding tf^ far- 
mer feto (hii-bARREL or-coNVEx fbnti/'^hat 
dife wfllcri'Vhich falls oh thein; may have! k^ 
opportuntty'drie£fttpihg^}'and»ofc6urfe^tbftt^ > 
thbu^^rfabts'jpAAy. not b^iT)j\i}rtd-by jlagnant . 
vrtt<er« 'and- In moulding the kuef into--th^ 
^tM'(<xm,' that their furfaces may hot' be- 
partialty'woirn^ by curreiitf of vrntcri 
' By -adhering uniformly to this ielftvidiJnt* 
prihciplei- iicie-Jloughs of the former, and 'Ai' ' 
gM^ifh of the latter, are ^ffe^ually done away,' 
ahd^ with dutftare, for ever prevented A-ofn* r 

rgturiiihg :*"the entire furlace,- while 'this' | 

{dinciplie <is adhered' to, being -fmooth and' \ 

even, yet free from Jbardnie/i t-*nA is^ bfcourii^' [ 

ftjf*^li<|ipl6afant toihe^raveller.- ' ' '"^ \ 

i' Formeflyi ihUhe ruJitylroftdi and holRiir | 

vtdys o{"4Aii? anceiWft, it- -was a- wedc^ br^a ! 

fortnight's journey.f ffem York to London i * | 



» f 
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MIDLy^ND dotlNTIES. it. 

nowt the r6ad b^iDg moulded and kept vpi 
agHicibly ta the foregoing principle, it may 

be travelled, in a day or two. 

' Neverthclefs, the principle under exaijii-^ 
i^tioft is di^c^ly oppofite to thiit defcribcd. 
• ' By this principle, round roads are fevetfcd^ 
aiid flat ones fcooped tnt6 the concave or 
HOLLOW fonri; the hollownefs being pre« 
ftrvjed, ^9 weir On level ground, as on the 
ftcc of- the' fteepeft h31 1 the* entire road^ 
from end to end, being fonned into a con«^ 
^ve hollow, or. trfau^h, to catth the water 
iwhich falls in it : -not,* however, with any 
mttntkn- of impfeding the pace of the tra-- 
veller, or of reducing roadiS to their antien^ 
Aate, but uhder an idea of ^^wajhing'^ them. 
^ The advantiaged held out^ as arifing from 
dus principle of forming r6dds, are thofe of 
freeing them 'fr6m dirt, in wet weather, and' 
duft, indryt' and one which is flill more* 
valuable*, that of faving<expence in repairing 
them: theic' advantages bcihg held out as* 
acfcmingi in A\h situations : * the principle; 
' being likewifeextended to all materials. 
■ - 1796. In the firft edition of this Work, I 
thought It expedient, to examine the prin* 
aple.^Iv^re.a^^rted i m^ dete^di I believe, . 
^ ' ^ '^' . . ' ' ' •' •"' ^ : ' ' the; 



Ifhe |«IUc7ofit8rfbqn4ation.r jBat a9 tji^/lnin 
yeft^tipn of. a general principle ii( b«tUir 
aiiapled to a oeniira.;. wd^i; tl^iM) (9.4 R«<{, 
giAcr of the Praftice of anpi; PAi^TicvtAK 
District, I will now confin« this Sedioi^ 
t9. the mor^ praii^ical flatter of theie exa« 
minaUous> and to what,, moi^ pa|'ti<;iilarly. 
relates to the>Ii41and Didria. . i 

Adrnitting, therefore, the ip^p^rppriety. of 
^(ftcra/iziftg l\a\\ovf roads,^.l^t; (19 .endeavc^ 
^tafcertain the particular gircumjancei uq« 
der which they cfui properly be rendere4 
ulcful. It is not probable, that men of ftrong 
()at;ur^l ahilities» and in a found ilatc of mind» 
ihould attach themfelves to error, without 
fome (how of t^uth to leadth^m to it. 

The mofl; ftr'Hing good elTeA ^(yf^d^yrvft 
i^ that of covering a l«vfl.road| at thp foot 
qf a high hill, wi^h fand a.nd fnialt gravel, 
brought do>wn the defc^nt by heavy. cainsi 
and this, moil cfpccialiy, wheq a .cooAan^ 
i^ill happens to, fpr^ad over it, and carrjc 
away the fo^ : lea\|ng np^hinghut the harden 
particles *. . . j .;, - • 

, , , • Another 

' * The moft rtfimd ule dK)C roail watrr could^ perhapi| 
be put tcH 'would be that of conveying it down by the fdtt 
of a round road, and fpreading it over a flat at the bottom 
t/^flope. 



Another good eficA of ruQning. water >i» 

qn.a (hort and gentle flope, where-, the nan- 

tural foundation of the .road -t> the nat\iral 

rubfoil^-happcns %q be of grstvel, of other 

hard (^aterisd. In tl^Is cafc» a current of 

watert by carrying away the foil which is 

generally mix^d^ in .greater or lefs pro* 

portions^ among fuph^avfubfoil, — as it rifca 

to theiur£ice» keeps fu^h a roa4 in perpetual 

Jlrmne/s, with little afliftance of art. 

' But 9ven thefe ufes of running water^ 

confined as they are to a f^w fituafions \ 

are ill adapted to pui/ic roads : the fl^ts^ 

'purine ft continuance pf frizzling or even 

^loderatc 

^ With rcfpeft to the Idea held cut, that every foil and 
fituation affords «* a /mething^* of which running water 
Mrill mah a road, it is much too wild to, give chace tow 
That (bilS| in general, if worn long enough, that.u deep, 
enough, would, on a gentle flope^ afford a fi)a\cthing to bear 
a bir/iyQi other animal^ may be true;«->ror although a borfb 
path may bo poachjsd, in wet weather; yet, in dry, i^ is, in 
the nature cf the tread of horfes, trodden level^ again, to 
receive, ifirith bene$t,the vater of heavy (hower8:—4>ttt not 
one foil and fituation, in a hundred, is dipable of affording 
hard materialsi fufficient to bear the wheels of U^ r^r* 
rhgiti whidi, !o the aAiin of wheel carris^g;es, tend, not 
ID fill up and levd, but to deepen^ the boles and gutters, 
nade by ninniog ^ter : aixl» oC coiirfei aA b conom 
if^ to^rfider the load impafiable* 



tthdehM niiit/'tre liable to b^ldftdisiirtth • 
ditt p^ft riU'not, cnce'i^i thou^d inftanect/ 
1»emg^at hand t^ keep- thcrti free'r-axld tl)»a> 
fiopei are liable tb' be ftrfi^ved tvitfa' looie' 

' ftones, 'and worn 'tnt»'i|iequaUtieiii *% tfa^ 

jjii^r/ of runnibg Waters ' 

A pttMk rccad-i niore iefpQeialljr H /toiir rOiA i. 
ought to be 'free from obArn&ion», in 'all 
rea(bnt ; and may, with peoper care» be keplf 
in that dcfirable ftate, • »•.;•..• v ... 
With xeCptd to prhate ixti fy road^, in 
which- caifriaget • never travel abreaft and* 
l^ldom meet each other, and on which the ' 
beads of draft ve always drawn fingler--' 
there appears to be oniy one right method 
of forming thenij moft efpecially whejre 
materials are fcarce. 

The principle had long ftruck me forcibly^. 

in theory, before I- faw it carried into priac* - 

ticc; in the Midland Diftrid. ' ', ' ' ' | 

On this principle, three lines of hanl'pi(i,t' ? 

terials con^itutc the road:, a middle patlv . i 

. for the horlcsi witiv one on each fide' for* the- | 

wheels; -' i 

In fumung a road on. this, principle^ the 
middle path ia fct put, J^y a. line* or other<<- \ 

wife-,, aa circumibnces rc<|uirei and the fod' 

being- 



l»ing yt^moyedy alovrmge isticjtwn .lalongi 
by horftS;.wilking in thii [5ath ;. .thelwhceU 
t>f courfe marking out the middle of the IM'P 
outer pjiths. ;;Thtee trcnQhes are then dugi 
of widths and to depths proportioned to the 
quantity of materials intended to be «)c« 
fended ^ leaving thepaths^ on filling in the 
materials/ an inch or two below the adjoin-* 
iiig furface. . 

This method of forming wag com p atHs^ 
aptly fttggefts a fimple horse patu^ or 
hndlc road : »nd the Midland DlAriA fur- 
hiihes inAaaces of horfe pathb being formed* 
on this principle : indeed^ it appears to hfvc 
been* formerly, the L*eice(lcrQijre method 
of forming horfc paths, by the fide of public 
roads :~anrwcring the aukward caufeways 
of other difti:i^s» 

Between Bofworth and Leicefter.ar^ flill 

the remains of one of thefe paths i .which« 

in the parts, where it is tolerably pcffed^ is^ 

by much* the fafeft and moft pleafant horfe 

path* by. the ^do of a can'iage xoad, I hftvtf 

travelled upon ^. As the lines i»f turf on 

^. I ' ' ' '• • . .fthe- 

, . t, * . ' . . . ., • 

- ^ How much prcftnbit tn itit& to tht kighi flippet/t 



the £de( fenerotch ttpon in thejr are ih&ved 
offt and the path k<pt free and fuf&cientl/' 
wide^- . ' , ' ' . ' -'•'■- * ■ 

.Thefe paths are lefs liable to be income 
moded with dirti than theory may iuggefti 
The flopes are wafhed by heavy rains % and 
the dips, it proper outlets be opened into 
the ditches^ which generally run by the fides 
of them» may be kept fufEcicntly free from* 
water*- • « . ^. ; . 

Thu6| it is more than'probable, the'good 
effeft of flat horfe paths, funk a few inches 
below the furfaccj led to the idea of Carriage* 
paths,* and thefe to flat carriage roads, with 
*^ hutments'* on their iidesi agreeably to the 
practice pf this diftriA. 

This being as it mayi flat horfe paths' are- 
produced, in argument, as evidences in favor 
of flat carriage roads : a ftriking evidence, 
this, of the danger of GENERALIZING ' 
IDEAS, without due examination. 

The* 

Thcie CAUSiwATs, however, which were probaUy in«. 
tthded Co accommodate foot paflengert as well as horfts, 
ar^ or rather were, ftriktng evidences of the efficacy of 
heavy rains in wafhing convex furfaces } for being narrow 
and without riits to impede the dcfcent, they were^ In 
generali kept pcrft&ly clean i much too dean> either fpr • 
/safe or fafcty in travelling* 
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'' The {ilmmef of 1789, bfeing onurdally Wfet^ 
Afibfded me i favorable opportunity of de^ 
^idiilg,by ob(ervations»6nthe effcOist(to\itid 
And hollow roads. ' ' 

.In tnverfing the Diftrulti I ^id notfaiTtV 
notice thefe tffc€ts 1 and» in riding from\ 
Leicefter to London, through Warwick(Kire» 
Oxibrd(hire» &c. kc* after a month or fir 
Weeks continuance of rainsrof every degreie»' 
I was. being ihen more difengaged/ ftill 
Dnore attenUve to the form and ftate of the 
toads. 

' iChe road between Nottinouam and 
LbttbiiB6Rotiott is held out, by the advo- 
cates of hollow ways, as a fpecimen of their 
goodcffcA. 

• This rOid, however^ though much flatter 
than modern roads in general are, is by no 
means uniformly reduced to the principle 
and (otm contended for: indeed, a part, 
which has been lately madc» is thrown into 
die barrel form : a ftrong evidence that the 
trough principle, in this inftance, is growing 
into diirepute. Taking it altogether, in its 
prefent -ftate (rendered more tolerable by 
parts which lie fomewhat round, or whiclx 
lie ihelving on the fides of hills) and con-c 
V- fidering 



tnd thc|pvl?licncf% ^I:t)V5/x.lIvrQrtghfwfq.,^^ 

£lw of it, between Trent Bri4gie;,a;vi^|t|)!q \qj^ 
pf Qunny li ill, ;maj^i without . pKJudioet. )be 
4fe«»ed :fln0; of the worftr^ifpt roa4? W-Jtfeft 
kingdqm* . Th?/^^f ^rnjyito incquftUtJc^l 
ftrowed with large loofe.ftonesi and fet* wi(h 
^>ae8i-*-and the; /eiif//« loaded with.m^itll 
tathe footlocksk. ^ho motf ^<;ntle /c^/I 
diough uneven^ har(h» and . unploafant .-tik 
travel upon. Were certainly not indictable ;• % 
proof that on fuch. furfacca^. )ir<d with fpch 
materials, rouds may be kept In a travelable 
flate, in defiance of running wateh . . ; : : ;> 
All that can be faid farther of this road i€t 
tlut had tite materials been put into a better 
form^ they would have afforded a better road.t 
In a country where good materials atce fuifin 
ciently plentiful, a traveller who pays for hia 
road, whether on horfeback* or in a canfiagc/ 
has a right to expe^, that it (hall be, not 
only found, but fafe and pleafant, to himfclf 
iiind his horfes : and a fiiU greater right Jiaa 
the proprietor of a laden carriage, to cxpe^ 
to find the furface of the road, he pays fbr« 
firm and free from' obftrudtions« 

Every 
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' EVit^ pdrt of tHc jdumej/ fcofri Leiccfter 
f & totidtih tx)fe inij^t. tellihioiiy o^ ike iii- 
ptrioritjf 6f the CbNvilX PRll^Cli''LE^ 
ftnd I have no longer dhy doubt of the pro- 
priety of forming a public carriage road, mo-^ 
derately rotind, with an open channel, on 
either ^de, a$ a horfe paUi } with banks, 
level on the top> a^ guards* to thefe paths, 
•nd as refourcesi in wet weather, for foot 
paireirg<^8 f a/id (Wh^re the width ^f tHe lane 
will permit) with a fide road for fummec 
traVeltiW^. See Gis>6Miti^niKE^ Article 
CottfWotM. 

By ^Vihg this (bttii fo roadi, zhd by pre- 
fervihg it With dure attehtioh, fo a^fdl^eep 
^eiV furfates fnu as ^oKlible, from watlei*, 
And; iA a contiHuance of wet.weiCthe^, fif6hi a 
fopSrflUi'^'of redtf(ded mitei&ls j and ^y pa^- 
•ib^ proper attentioA to the fide roads ;^I aib 
dearly of opinion, that a very coi^fiderable 
pi^dpOftioh — p^rhdps 6n^ thii^«^pirhaps one 
h&lf^of the money, Whiidh is nOw' expended 
M the ^ds of thfif kingdom," img^t, Be 
«y6htualiyfaVed. 

And although' thii whole of the eirpence 

d^foada does not fidlohthe iartneri' yet, 

confidering the toll he pstys/ & addixi<3iii' to 

Vot.l. ' E the 
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the labor, or the nUe, he is obliged to fumidi^ 
the principal part of it may be iaid to fill oa 
the occupiers, and of cour&» eventuaUy* oo 
the owners of lands. , . 
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IN A COUNTRY, which, for ibmc time 
paft, has been changing, from an open to an 
inclofcd flatc, we may reafonably expeft a 
degree of excellency, in the art of hedg? 
planting. It feldom happens, that, under 
fuch circumftances, the art remains in a ftate 
of obfcurity ; but that the prevailing mode 
of execution is adapted to the given ibil and 
. iituation^ 

This, however, is not invariably the cafe : 
in fimilar fituations, on fimilar foils, and un-> 
der iunilar circumftances, we find very di£^ 
ferent modes of performing the fame ope« 
ration : a proof that the rural arts are either 
very abftrufe, or are not univerially ftudted 
with due attention. 

. lo 
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in Norfolk^ where a deep free fubfoil pre- 
vails, we fee hedgewood planted by the fidjC 
t)£ a deep ditch^ and perhaps near the top of 
ft high bank } and this notwithftanding the 
fubftrata are naturally abforbent or dry : 
whiles in this diltciCtt likewife having a deep 
free foil and fubfoiU the plants are laid into 
a flat broad low bank, with a naltow fhallbw 
ditch) a mere trench) and this notwith- 
Aanding the fubftnlta are^ in a manner in« 
variably^ retentive or wet ) and the fiir&cd 
waters^ of courfe, have n6 other way of ef^ 
caping) thail by means of deep ditehesi In 
a recently indofed common field, I have feen 
ditches bardy a foot deep^ with water fbnd^ 
ing in furrows) hard by^ of not lefs than fif^ 
teen or eighteen inches in depth I ' . , 

. This error in pradUce^ however* is rather 
detrimental to the lands, than to the hedges i 
which, in this diftriA, are above medibctity i 
ftnd their treatment, of courfe, requires at<^ 
tentiom 

The ufeful ideaft, ooQeded* in this cafb« 
ftU under the heads* 

Raifiilg new Hedges I . - '. 
Treatment of grown Hedges. 

. .S.a X. RAISING 



p riE tD J^ENCtl 

I. RAISING NEW HEDGES.^ lie 
trcciss OF iiBDGBwooD is whitethorBrWith 
fisme inffatncer of crabtno K At prefcnt^ 
h6wevcr9^^garden quick" may be fiiid ta be 
the univerial hedgewoodi .although tbeitt 
watr within the memory of miany men^.ho 
fuch thing in ofe« i 

' The rejection ofmirieiyplantSt hoWtvtrp, 
did not proceed frona Ignorance, in the nie^ 
thod 42f raifing them;., but ftom principle, 
fiDundedron ihe; falie notion that plant^pam<^ 
pered in the rich foil of /a glurden; were of 
courie improper to be pbnted,. in a cQtch 
bank of cokntnon earths No, no i the'ptanfeera 
of thofe dayS' knew better* '^ Gather them 
in woods, where they have been expofed to 
hardfhips, arid have karat to live upon eoarft 
fare, and,i in thati cafe,, when th^ come to 
be tran^lanted into hedges,* thtymuji chfi«« 
aniain."' 

A gentkman near Tamworth was: the firft 
who ventured to plant garden quick, on i [ 

large icale ; and his^ fucce& ruined t^e hufinefi^ 

■ ^ • 

« Holly Hineu* bn this diftriAi. I dlferved a na« 
tural holly hedge flouriflungi as %- fioice a£^unft every things ' 
under^ very low^headed fpreading oaks: an evidence of 
what itiight be. .expected frooi hcUy hedges^ under oaks 
properly trained. 



i 
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iu k had long been, of " quick gathef ing." 
The quantity now raifed, at Tamworth and 
its neighbourhood, for the Btrminghami tod 
other marketty is extraordinary, Ir i^ ijioftly 
tranfplanted. Its price, even at Tamworth* 
18 feven (hillings a thoufand : at Birmingham, 
^ight to ten (hillings ^ yet, at thofe prices, 
one gardener fells, even when no public in^ 
olofures are going forward, thfee or fbUr . 
Iiundred diovfands annually. 

The moft judicious planter I met with, iii 
the diftriA, and from whom, with the gar* 
denerhere alluded to, I hadtheib particukrs, 
chufes his plants at four years old, tranfplanted 
^t two I and cares not how rich a foil they 
iu« raifed in. 

Thtf TiMB pF PLANTING, here, is not 
unfrequently autumn. I had an opportunity 
of making a comparative obfervadon, on a 
neighbour's praAice, between plants fet in 
jiutumn, and others planted, in continuation 
of the fame hedge, in fpring. The autumnal 
planting,i» this cafe, had a decided preference* 
3ut the fituation was fomewhat dry } and the 
fpring and furnmer preyed ip, likewife:— • 
under thefe circUmftances, ^utumtud plaatiog 
will generally iucceed beit 

' E 3 The 
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ThQ.MBTHOp OP BLAHTiNOtashasbeeii 
(aid, is that cf putting the plants into a broad 
j^tnwMind; genei^y planting /«m row/; ten 
pr twelve inches apart, and a limilar diftanco 
from the brink of the trencht by the fide of 
which they are planted* 

The reafoi) givpn for this mode of planting 
is, thai a deep ditch creates a high heavy 
bankf and. this f^ overloads the roots/^ 

There is, no doubt, fome. truth in this 
Veafoningt Plants never thrive fo vrell, as 
on level ground ; provided they are not inr 
commoded by ftaqding water : (fee York- 
SHIRE :) and the difadvantages of a high 
heavy faf^k h^ve b^en poioted out, in Nor^ 
folk: but it is a fa^, evident in various 
parts of th^ kingdom, and particularly in 
my own practice in three different and diftant 
parts of it, that hedges <nay be raifed, with 
fuccef^ in the front of a high bank j and 
that its difadvaptages are by no means equal 
to the advantage gained, by a deep ditch 
and high bank« as a defence to thf rifin^ 
hedge* - 

Two rows of pods and rails are here the 
common guard : incurring an expence 
^qual tp \\yiQc that of a deep ditch and 
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banklet, on one fide, and a high bank and 
hedge, on the other. If the hedge be 
planted behind a (helf, of fufficient width, 
and part of the mold of the ditch be applied, 
in fomung a banklet on its outer brink, the 
load incurred, by the remainder, caufes little, 
if any, impediment to the progrefs of the 
young hedge. 

For the method and expence of planting a 
hedge, in this manner, fee m in. 123. 

The nurfing of YOUNG HEDOES,-*abufi- 
nefs, which, in moft parts of the kingdom, 
is in a manner totally negle^ed,-— is, in 
many cafes, well attended to, here. They 
are pret^ generally weeded, and, in fome in« 
ftances, hoed : in others, however, they are, 
here, as in other places, feen iVruggling 
among weeds j-^principally of the following 
fpecies. 

I enumerate them, in -this Regifter, as I 
paid more attention to hedgewee<k, in this, 
than in any other, di(bid : and though they 
vary,' in fome degree, in different places, they 
are, upon |he whokt very much ^e fi^* , 

# - ■ • • 

B 4 Hbdqiwxeds 



Weedi of young HedgesX ,' '. 
Couch gr^9 apd othff gnU&s *. , 

The dpcksj 

Th5ncttlcj 

Sowthiftlcs; 

Hawk-weeds ^ and 4 varietyof (maU wciq^^, 
vfhich rgh (he plants of theii* iipurijhment^- 
and ought \Q |>e cut o^ with the hoc^^ <*Q 
often 9s they rUe. 

The fiopvolyulufc^^ ' 

T|>e blue-tu%4 yetd^, aq^ othfr vetches ^ 

Jhc t^wyer?. Jwd othgr ^limhing; plj^nts^ 
gre a bucdcn to the tallef; mpfe upright (hpotj^t 
. In low. moiO: iituatio^, 

The meadowfweet I 

The wild angelic^ ;• 

Th^ willowherbs (^/7^/>) I 

* I have (ceni in this diftriA| quick {uantecji acTQft n 
AhiI «rab(e indofurc, in a bed oTcoudi I Nochiag can be 
greater folly* The other graflei may be deftroyed with 
the hoe i but fcarccly any art can free young hedge jdantt 
from cpuch i which ougbt9 at any^ coft, to be deftroyed be* 
fore the hedge be planted. 



i 
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The perficarias, &c. &c. zra almoft certain 
rum>catipn» to weak plants, the firft an4 
'f(^ood year; ; if not repeatedly removed by 
)i^d, fo often 4s th^y thret^ten th? i^j^ of 
^e infant hedge. 

fTffdf ofgrowff Htdgts, 
. The briar j 

The br^M^ 1 

The woodbine 1 

The bitterfweet {Jblanutn dt^lcamard) \ . 

Blac^ briony (Jamus communu)i and lA 
(omf places, thp yrhite brbny {bryonia alb^) | 
;indthe 

. Traveller's joy {clematuvitalha) i are veiy 
dcArudiye to hedges; efpecially if fufrere4 
^ grow up with them, either |n ^e firi^ 
inftance^ or affer the hedge h^s been*cu( 
dpwn. 

. They ought, therefore, in both cafes, to 
b^ eradicated, or at leaft cut out, 9nd kep( 
ynder, until the hedge be free fropi injury. 

il. THE TI^EATMENT OF GROWN 
H^DGE$, Plafliing may be called the 
Viniyerfal pra^ice of this diftrid. Never<r 
^elefs, I have obferved, in a few inftahcet« 
^ method of cuttM^g h^dg^s,. which does hot 
Cfnt^f ^ithin (hi defpiptiop 9^ pH^hing* 

. -' ' In 



^ FIEtD FENCks. ' 

' In this pradtice ; one row of items (if Ui^ 
hedge be " double quicked") is cut to th^f ^ 
ilub» the other, hedge height ; not level, or 
all of the fame height, but in fuch a manner 
as to lean back, away from the dubs of the' 
fallen row ) cutting thofe which ftand fpre- 
moft the lowed, and fuch as )ean or bnutch 
away from them, the higheft } leaving the 
back fpray on, to form a blind, and to aflift 
in making a fence. 

Under this management, two rows of quicl( 
are evidently preferable to a fingle row{ 
for although I have feen ** fingle quick'* 

. treated fomewhat in this manner, efpecially 
in Derby/hire, the cffcGt is very different. 
In this cafe, ^he ftools ^d th? ftems are fed 
from the fame roots ; the fame fet of fibres | 
and tl^e flenis^ with the fpray left upon them, 
rob the lower flioots, from which the nevif 
fence is to rife, of a grejit par( of their fap : 

. while, in the other, the fiools not only (land 
diftin£t from the flems, but have a diftind^ 
fet of roots to fupport them, entirely inde«% 
pendent of the flems that are left ftanding a^ 
a temporary fence. 

The METHODS OF PLASHING s^e various: 
file old find ftiU moft prevailing method is 

to 
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f o leave part of the ftems ftanding, as '* liv^ 
ftal^es''} between which the plgfhers ^re in^ 
ferwoven^ in the uAial mannef. 

Judicious managers^ however^ obje^):^ an4 
Ivith good reafoni to. live flakes i which, 
throwing out fpreading hca4$t in the pollard 
manner, overhang and deftroy the plafliers, 
and prevent the (hoots of the flools from 
rifing*: confequently» tend to convert the 
hedge into a row of thorn pollards } in which 
fiate, old hedgesi that have been thus treated^ 
are too evidently feen. *On the contraryt 
when the entire hedge is cut down (or crip« 
pled for laying) to the ftubi the plaHiers 
. have no impediment ^ and the young ihoots 
are the lefs incommoded, inafmuch as the 
plafhers (hoot lefs luxuriantly than the ftakes, 
Still, however, the (hoots from the ftools, 
the only of&pring of the old hedge from 
which a new one can be expeded, are 
greatly injulredi by the pladiers overf|)reading 
fhem. 

Hencct an improvement has been ftrucl^ 
out, in this diftridt, which probably raife« 
the art of . pla(hing to its highefl degree of 
perfeftion. This is ef!eded, by driving the 
4ead ftakeSf nol hi a fine wit!) the ftubs, but 

(bpici 
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iome foot ior more bcbind tfaems and bjr 
win4)ng thQ pkibcn among f!icin» jmd ed» 
derisg them, according to the cuftpm of thif 
<^pui)tiy, with brambles : thua leaving the 
(hoots, from the ftubs, the &me air and head« 
loom, or nearly the iame» as if the whole were 
cutdown,andade9d hedge laifed behind them# 
The advantage of this method of plaihing, 
(rompared with the practice of falling the 
wKole to the ih)b, is, that a live hedge, 
whi^h improves by age, is raifed, inftead of 
a dead one, which grows worfe every year ; 
the difadvantage, that of part of the fiip 
(of iingle hedges) being drawn away fron) 
the young flioots j which, in this cafe,, are 
left lefs free and ppcn, than when the wholo 
. of the ftems are cleared away :^t the ftuh, 
However, where there are a fufHciency of 
young pliable ftems (or plafhers, and the 
ditch does not require much repair, the . 
pUihing here defcribed niay have, upon thi^ 
whole, the preference j efpecially if the * 
plaihers, when the young hedge has got upi 
be removed from their interference with thct 
upright (hoots* 

But, where the hedge has been negleded, 
the (lems sre grown few and large, particun 

larly 



larly wlusfe vacancies require to be filled up# 
by layers orothenvife, ahd the ditch i:equiret 
to be new made»-^elling to the iiub is in^ 
difputably preferable. 

It is obfervablet however^ that, in th« 
diftrid under furveyi the ditch is rarely re- 
made, and but feldom fcoured': even where 
the foil is retentive ; and a ditch, of courfe, ' 
nece(&ry to good management. 

The reafoning^ in this cafe, is the (ame^ as 
In that of pkmtmg by a narrow ditch : name* 
. ly, the fear of'' overloading the roots T' In. 
that cafe, there may be (bme ihadow of truth; 
but in this, in which the roots are feeding 
feveral feet firom the bank, there is probably 
no foundation. The praAice, doubtlefs, 
originates in indolence or an ill-timedfaving*. 

This cenfurcr however, is not intended to 
be pafled indifcriminately. There are many 
individuals, who are aware of the utility of 
open ditches, in freeing their lands from fur- 
£we wster« . . - ^ 

• Unlds theTuperlncumbent wdghti by ((^ng oa die 
hrgt roots, obAru^l the circulation of the (ap* Bus 
iniiif tbewcU kaoim fcroe of died largo rooti, tbit i4ea 
fitoiriioftlisioiliogMiiid. 
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^orthtpiticipUioiCjatfhattpni, feeUitx, 3^1 

Pdr obfef vations on making Sod^anh, fed | 

MiM. 49. : 

For further obfcrvations on Hanging gatett 

For ah indance ofpra^scet in Hidgepidntkgi ' I 

For a proof of the nuifance of viuk hedgeiy 

feeMii<M3i. 

For ohfervations on wate^ fianding againfl t 

/nif ^<3^f/y fecMiN. ij^i r 

For remarks on the weeding of hedges, fed \ 

MiN. 152* k 

Foi* obfervatiohs oii the nature of the rooi [ 

of the hawthorn f and on iaeerating hedgi \ 

hanh, CccMiU.isg. * [ 
t^of a proof of the hiiiianee of high hedges^ 

fee MIN. 160. f 

For further obferVatidns 'on ^]jf^ i^<3^«/; fed \ 

MIN. 161^ , ' • 
For the probable origin of crooked hedges i fed . ; 

MIN. l62« 
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6. 

HEDGEROW TIMBEft; 

. FEW DISTRICTS are (o thin of hcdgd* 
row timber as this. The old eitclofed town-* 
ihips hive a tolerable ihare, biit the new in-* 
c1orures» which» with the open fields that 
yet remain* conAitute a principal part of the 
Midland Diftrid> are ds naked, to the diftant 
■tytt as the downs of Surrey, or the wolds of 
YorkHiire. Leicestershire, more parti* 
cularly, (lands in this predicament* Th<:re 
It not, fpeaking generally, a young oak noW 
growing in the county. If this error (hould 
not be re^ified, there may not, in half a 
centuryt be a tree left in a lordfhip. 

This poverty in hedgerow timber, it is 
probable, has arifen, partly, in negled, but 
much more, in a rooted antipathy, among 
occupiers, againil trees in hedges. The 
mifchiefs of the aih, the elm, and low fpread- 
ing oaks, having been experienced, all fpe- 
det' have been indifcriminsately profcribed. 

Thq 
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The a(h» the elm, and lowheaded o$ku 
are undoubtedly mlfchievous in hedges % being 
ii\)uribuji to the bccupief, and deftruftive to ^ 
the hedge* But oaks, trained in the maiinei^ 
which I have repeatedly recommended *^ 
. while they enhance, in a very high degree^ . 
the value of* an eftate, do, comparatively^ 
little injury to the occupier, and but very 
little to the hedge. 

The tiisTitict* o/thesTAtioji furmifhefs 
an inftahce of the fatter part, at kaft, of thb 
at)0ve aflTertion. The ^oad through an ctt^ 
tire townfhip (I believe) -^ Grindon-^-flie 
refidence of Lady Robert Bertie^^has on each 
iide of it a line of tall-ftemmed trees, moftiy 
oaks, rifing in a pruned havirthorn hedge f l 

which, far from being deftroyed by theni, t 

flourifhes with extraordinary vigour i clbfcly i 

embracing the ftcms of the trees ; a fence ' I 
againft all kinds of flock. 

For ah ihflanceof prai£ti<^e in traming hedgo 
oaklings, fee MiN. •155. 
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VIEWING the Midland Counties, ge^ 
nJsrally, they are ftill well ftocked with 
Wood I although there has, within menioryy 
been an undoubted decreafe. (^hamwood 
Foreft hak not, figuratively fpealdng, a ftick 
left I .i-i though, within the prefent cen* 
tury* much of the ancient foreft renuuned. 
Many ^nailer plots o^ Woodland, and town* 
ihips of' well wooded hedges, haVe been 
cleared ivny, wit|un the laft ^% 7e*n* 
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There is little danger^ however, of the 
diftrift fuffering through a want of timbir. 

WARWICKSHIRSy $TAPrORDSHIRE« and 

Derbyihirb, are ftill fully wooded i 
Lbicbiterikirb, with the private woods 
fcattered round the Hcirts of the foreft, and 
on the borders of RVTi.ANOSHiRBf has yet 
a fufficiency left to fiipply its internal con* 
fumption*.^ . . 

fiut with refpe^ to cb^ptCs WoOto, many 
parts of Leicefterfhire« more particularly* 
muft, even now« feel a want, and experience 
many inconveniencies/ which a diftribution 
of coppices would remove. It is true, that 
many of the(e woodlefs parts 'are too valuable, 
as grafs or arable land, to be converted, on 
a large fcale, into coppice grounds. Never* 
thelefj, there are« in moft townfhips, cold 
plots of foil, lefs produ^ive of com and 
grafs, and angled in the outline of every 
eftate, which might be profitably planted 
with coppice woods* 

The DISTRICT of the ST AT 101/ )k lA ft 
manner furrounded by Woodlands; arid^'during 
my refidence in it, I coUeded, thirotigh thil 
and other clrcttmftances, more'informatiOfi 
refpe^ing their management, than in any 

' oeher 
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Vthtt I llaVe riefided in. The CuhjcAi therie- 
rbre» requires> in thb pUce% tf^ciat ki^ 
tentioh. 

The ihibtmation, Obtdnt'd, ickiTes Unde^ 
the following fubdtvifidhs t 
- k.' Raifing. 4. l^imW. ' 

ti Selling* Ij. Bark. 

3. Taking dowiii 6. Cop|^ic^» 

^ t itAISlKC. It is more thdn jprobable^ 
lliftt mioti iofthe private woods, which we fee^ 
%t prefent^ fcattered DVer ^e iiland, have 
beeti raifed hy art } and that they are not, as 
Yhey are generally fuppofed to be, retainants 
of the anbi^ht forefts, or native woods* 

In. the 6lc( woods of this quarter of th^ 
kingclomt ' it is pretty generally ob^erVable» 
that the north and eaftern margins abound 
with afll,. while the body of the wood is prin<* 
tipatly Oak t and it is believed that the a(h» 
Wing a. quick-mounting tree» was propagated 
.there asa f:reen to the oaklings^* This is 
itcilrcumftantiai evidence of their being nufed 
\>y ait i wkile the evident 'oeftiget of the pUwt 
vx other inftances> are proofs of thfe pofitiont 
at leai^ as. tolhefe inibncei. 

F a > But 

V^ •But fee MiM. 166. 



69 . WOODLANDV /^ 

- Bat^thepradiccof PnoPAOATiNO wopD« 
S^aUds (I mean ordinary woodlands 9f .oakf 
afht Ui other native woods) can be traced» by 
circumftftnees onlyf in every part of this ifland 
I have obferved in» ^excepting Noktr 
WARiv|CicsiriR£ } where the pra^ice may 
be (aid to be at ppjcfent in ufe» Several young 
woods anp no^ getting up, from acorns^ and 
other tree feeds, fown by the hands of men 
now living* Yet their appearance to the ey^^ 
bn the clofefl: examination, is the fame m 
that which we obferve, in cafes, where thi» 
proof is lefs pofitive* 

The MODE OP PROPAGATION b thi^t of 
fowing acorns, keys, &c« with the feeds of 
corn ; or of dibbling them into grafs land p 
as will more fully appear, in min. 124. ^ 

il. SELLING TIMBER TREE§. The 
prefent' mode of difpolal is by atidtion,— -as 
it ftands ;^a mode always to be recommended^ 
for reafons already given. See Yorkshire. 

In the'me^odof valuing timber, the 
only circiimftance 'which requires to ' be 
mentioned, here, is that of yaluihg did timber 
jand the bark,' feparately; keepihg'two di£> 
tinCt accounts* This is done, by the timber 
merchant^ when he fells the bark to the tanner 

by 
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by fuch vjduation : a pradice which is not ' 
uncommon : the tanner, of courfe, making 
his counter valuation of the bark ohly.. 
Vague as this mode of valuation may feem, 
and various as the proportions between the: 
timber and the bark of different trees really^ 
are, there are men, accuftomed to this mode^ 
of eftimation, who will come fufiidently near> 
the truth. ; 

! For inibnces of the mode of difpofa],-^^^ 
conditions of fale, &c.'fee the MiNUTBS,t 
hereafter. referred to. ':.•;. .> 

liLTAKING DOWN TIMBERTREES.': 
Three methods of felling are here in ufe:I 

Stocking, : " I 

Axe-grubbing, and. 

• -." Axe-£illing. 

• Stocking (a provincial terinfor grabbing;^ 
or digging with a miattock, 6cc,) is. a kind of* 
partial grubbing. The roots are cut through, 
a foot or more from the ftem 1 and, again, a. 
foot ormuore from the inner cutting; 'taking 
up a (hort length of the thickeft part of the 
roots, and digging a trench round the tree,: 
wide enough to come at the downward ipots. 1 ' 

AJxiftOJLUBBiNQ ti fimilar to die Norfolk 

(Urub'ftUmg (fee Noii]^oi,k)i except that 

:' F 3 the 
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th« end of tl^^ butt it left Urger* lvBr^.<^\ 

UiNoriblkf . . • ' ;'V' :•.. i 

. Axz-xTAiLi^Q it the commoA method of' 

Yorlcihire and other placesi^' of cutting ^jlt^ 

fbovegroundj. yrith $he. axe\ rr- a meUiod* 

which is feldom pra^tifed) b:i|<icp^:in'-fttno' 

few cafes, where s^tother crop of timb^Br^ ot 

of coppice wood, is intended to he t^ken; <» 

Stoclcing is the prevailing inethod }"^thA 

FRICB Foil TAKING DOWN varying with 

the fize of the tree i fpr a tree of two feet 

diameter, the price is about a ihilling i endl 

about four pence inore for cutting off the 

butt { the ftoicking and hutting being genen 

rally let together. 

Peeling Qark. The F^etiag TWcom? 
'monly made ufe of, here, it of kf>f^** The 
thigh and the ihin bones of an aft are pre** 
ferred. The foxmtt. (a two-lvuid<;d inftru^. 
ment) for the demand the linger bought i 
the latter, for the imaller branches. Tho. 
handle it ^forked piece of wood, fixed in the 
end of thf bone. The poin( once givenji 
by the grinding ibne, or a rafp, k^ps itielf 
^arp; by wear. • • . 

The ARMS, or BOUGHS, are out up into 
fojlst r^Ust 9pd fordwpo^, for cc^ARC^al. 

The 
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wp(])d> tt %b0«t t^pihiUingSi a ^ord,<^^^yfiF4*> 
wood." A " ftatute cord" p^si^es.fi^urt 
ft?)t kighi: fppr. feet vidp, and «iglir;feet 
IWJg. ^ut four feet kngthf >;ingjp<;pnv3e^ 
nient to the charcoal burners, it ia g^iKiraUf; 
9Ut into lengths of thrfe feet i confi^quenUy* 
H 9ord pf yardvood k.ohly thre$ fourths, pf 
• ftatutciford*. ; . ..,,,..,., 

The 4fi(A.y is generally made up mtp[ 
£>got9 1 the rate of labor being A A^l^ing, a* 
load, of fixty ^gots i or, if the workn^aA: Mt 
bindings, fifteen or fixteen {>en^«« ^ load* , • 

IV. .TIMBER. Theconfumptipapft^P 
liQiber, grpwo In this penira) part pf the 
iiUod.. (excepting the:3ank^ pf th«f TfW^): 
^fe chiefly ampng inland dealers*;.,.;.. ; ,, 

In a maritiinP;CPuntry>, the treefr,.arp pat* 
ned bpdily.tP the (hip yard : hprp, they arqi 
moflly divided, in the places pf their grpwth 
into, a vaciity pf wares* Hence,, the buflneis 
of cutting .up-^prpvittcially* t^ni prpperly^ 
termed *^ converting" timber, '70 is, hercjt 
coi^dudcd in. tifyppripr mannp^i » quick 

' ^ The il^ATtfti coiib of diis dounlr^ fhciefoM^ 
«|iteei pMfy flieaily Witb liiQ atACK of d(ci (butlicra cqihh 



jttdgiAetit dfithe j^iiop^ wares/inta whidi 4 
^yen tree ought tdl be' cohyertipd, re^wrin^ 

much'pnAice; ■ -' " ' ]:..♦• 

' The- watf s;' into Virhich the timber of ^ 

fteighbourhood are converted,; will afpeiirUv 
^minutes; •» ' • •<:"'■■•*«•••■ 

v. liARK, Oak bark is difpofed oT in 

two different ways : 'one' of thenoi peculiara- 

perhaps, to this diftriA { i^ which, as hat 

been faid, it is fometfanes valued upon ^e 

tree j ' the wood merchant carrying on two - 

valuations') one of the timber, the othel* of . 

the bark j' felling it to the*tanner, whp like^ 

wiie makes 'his eftimate, by the lunip. • ' i . . . 

' The othd: mode of clifpofal is the common . 

one of^ felling it; by'the toni, w the roiighy 

the method of weighing it,.or rather of eftw 

mating its weight,, is, however, noticeable. 

The biirk having been, fet up, in .the ufua) | 

nianner, but with more thaii common care I 

as to eyenneisof quantity, againft horizontaV ( 

poles or treflels,-*-:and having ftcod fome nino - > 

or ten days; more or le(k, according to the | 

wcathef , until it be fit to carry,*r-the buyer' • [ 

chooAis boe, two, three, or a greater num^ .- 

berof y^ds, in one place^ and the fel^rt^ 

like number, in ano^r^ Th^fe puds ofi \ 

barl|. 
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bark are weighed, and th^ reft tneaifured aiiii} 
#ftinuted accordingly *, 

'VI. COPPICE WOOD. Thetwoprin^ 
dpal coppices, of the Diftri^ of the StatiQn^ 
fire thofe of Seal and Hopwas ; the former 
In Derbyibire | the latter in Staffordihiref 

. The AGS at which coppice wood is cut, 
la this part of the kingdom, varies rhuch 
with the intended ware.' For pofis, rath, and 
ioal-'t^ood^ twenty years or more are requifite 
to bring the wood to fufficient fize. But» 
Ibr the fiilaller. wares, into which the pro« 
dttce of the coppices of this neighbottrhoo4 
are chiefly converted, they are felled much 
ftftener. 

The prevailing wares are flakes, eddcrt» 
hurdles, brooms, and crateiooodi the hA % 
ipecies of coppice ware I have not met with,' 
before i but which is, here, a confiderable 
article } the' StaflfbrdHiire potteries working 
up: no finall quantity of wooda in making 
^eir various packages. - ' • ; • 

In this quarter of the ifland, e(})ecially on 
the StaffbrdAure iidef of the diftriift/ where 
Iron forges t^boupd| charcoal becomes an 

•>':.» .■. ■ ■ •■•'.■ . .■.•.>•,• i... .• , ,.i*objed 

• lie &iie eftiiiMtlM Wii( ti^ bf (b^ tinMr Hn4 
(Mfcden.. 



cibjed^«fi <)9oftder«blB m^gnitvi^* ip ^ 
woodnun. I had an oppprtunitya Iwf • <)C 
paying clofc itteption tq th9 procf f« of hum* 

• ' 'REFBRENCEi TO MiMUTta; ' 

.' ' <■■■.■■ . . ■ •■: ■. •» ; 

.{ For thft pf!v<^icft ap4 profit pf ;<«^«wofi6y 

.. PQriBft^n<;49pfa<i^^M^^iQg#foli»te4.. 
^y the f^^r, fi?e m^n. I^^, .' i ca 
. Fpr the proc^f^ of jpak.iflg <h^(io^A ft«k 
murizy* ■•;:••. ',:.l 

;! For remarks- oi\ >J«//«yr f^* rifing fyy9n. 
taneoufly in grafs land, fee 128* 

FOl'iUrth^r oba. on the <^*^i 1*9, ■ 
For the conf«?qwnt 0f'fi<ffranee of th? p»ki 

• For obj. on the gro^i& of the ajii, 133,*. j 
For ohs. on th^ grovf(Jb qf the e/fp, .134,, ^ . 
For oba. on thc.^r^w/4 of the p^p/ftrt, 1 3|t, 
For an account of. the faU of Mefeyah^ 

limhcr»fee Miw, 136. 

Foe obf^?rvatioM on thfi rifi of tb* f^p .Jft 
oWtimbCToaka, fte. MiN.,*37* - .' > 

• For thcy&/<f of Wceford Park timber, 1 38* 
For t|ip/r/< of Sits\tfol4 oak timber, \ 39. 

For 
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■ For pbfervatioiis <)n the fime oltfiUkg 
pik timber, 140^ 
.For remarks on the <« tag*^ in tifnbery 241, 
. For further obfertatipns oq the r^ <^ibe - 
Jap of oaks, fee Mil). 142. 

For pbfervations pn (h^ method and^uiioi^ 
Vi filling iimh^T, 143, 

For remarks on tapping oak%t 143. 

For remarks on trainingXmAxr, 1431 ^ 

For general obfervatioqs oq the ag* of 
fimhr trees, fee Miif . 144^ 

for remarks o^ the timber of Needwood 
Fwref, &c. and on the age pf pak ^mber, 

149- 
Jf or 1^ defcHption of the Swilcar cakt Ikc* 

149' 

For an inftance of the m^ being injured 
bjr an infe&, fee mih* 1 5O1 

fix Arther obs. on charcoal , fee m i n . 1 5 1 , . 

For reflcdioi^s on, (he decHne ofi^'tit^rt 

(^QMIll* 154. 

' For farther obfervations on (he cultivated/^ 
^ d l ands of North Ayarwickfliire, fee 1 56. * 

I For remarks on the propriety pf planting 
J^ctpit fee Mm. 157. .* 

. For an e V .dence of the Experience requifite - 
ii^tlMbiii^eisoffMf«l^/«it^^beri>i58. • 

For 
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For remtrks on the advantage dfwoodi 
gn rock, fee min. 15.8, , ' . .' w 

For. the^ of Statfold alh and elm; 1 63. 

For remarks on adapting perennial plants. 
|o foils and fituations, 164*'. '. > . . . ^< 

. For obfervation on praAice, in converting 
^ak timberi 165. 

For remarks on the age, 8cc. of.a(h and 
flm^ |66» I ' J ' 

For a dcfcription of the Middieton oai, 1 67, 
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. TW ART OF PLANTING Js fepataUe 
from that of raifing woodlands, in a more, 
natural and fmiple way, immediately from 
the feed. This is a fummary operation, like, 
tlut of fowing a crop of corn, or laying down 
land with grafs feeds. The other a pro« 
greflive worki confifting of various nice and 
difficult operations! both intheiiuRSKRY 

an4 
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and in the plantation. Neverthelefs^ 
PLANTING is, at this •day, the prevailing 
mode of propagating trees; whether for 
USE or for ornament* 

With a view to mere utility^ howcvci'^ 
PLANTING, except in hebgerows, can 
rarely be adopted with prdpriety. But where 
ornahient is a joint or the principal objeA, 
planting is iti mod cafes eligible* • . t 

It is not my intention to introduce the 
fubjed of ORNAMENT, merely, in a work 
of RUi^AL ECONOMY. Neverthclefs, the 
ART OP PLANTING^ which is applicable, on 
manyoccafions, to use aswellasoRNAMENT, 
it profefledly a branch of the prefent work. 

Planting is indeed an art to which I have 
long been partial, and on which I have, at 
different times, beftowed confiderable at« 

tention* 

Some years ago, I digefted iny idea^ on 
the fubjedt, and revifed them, in the prjcfs, 
during my refidence in this diftrid; *. 

Warm with the fubjp^t, and wUhing to 

extend my praAice, . I undertpok>« while I 

was improving this eftate, to ornament it. 

. ■ • 1 .. i • * How 

^ Set PiAiTTiKO and'RuRAt Ornambht, a I^niQr 
tictl TitatUti ia tW9 ftittmes o^?Oii 



HoW &r I have fueceeded. the pifce il^ 
muft fpeak. What I purpofe to convey, in 
thefo volutnef»are Tome pta^icalobfervatioiift 
on planting: an art whkh my fucteft 
has led me to believe I have in fome meifure 
advanced^ ^ 

But thefe. rcmarki belitg t>n mf bwh prat^ 
tite, they will appear with moft proprie^ . 
in the fecond volume^ See the MtMtitBI 
referred to below. ' ' •* 

The plantationi of thik diftria are tkw$ 
tnd ai¥brd little information on the Aibjea.''^ 
Excepting tlio(e at ^tsHEkwicK^ dohe tid* 
der the direction of the late Mf» BAOWN^ 
few have iucceeded well. But, ih evety patt 
of the ifland, we fee fimilar mifcatriagei ift 
planting : a proof that the art is not getiehill)r 
undedlood, or not fufficiefitly attended to^ ' 

The only circumftance that requires to ht 
noticed, refpe^ing the pradice of planting, in 
this diftria, is that of the nurfcryhitih's i^^ 
furing the plants, the firft yeat^ That is, {f 
they do not grow» he furniihes hit (iulloihers 
with fre(h ones in their ilead V ahd thi^ 
whether he plants them him(elf| or. leaves \ 
it to others to put them in i provided that^ \ 

in the latter cafe, tliey follow his dif oftioM. I 

•••■■•■•• this 
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This pradice, I underftand, was firft efta- 
bliflied by a riurferyman of Coventry } but 
iias lincey through a kind of neceflity» been 
adopted by other nurfeiymen* 

Wheitf the mirTeryman is empbyed to put 
in his own plants, this is a reafonahle pradicei 
but, when we confider how much depends 
on the operationr of planting, it can fcarcely 
be deemed fuch, to Infure the fuccefs of 
othen. 

RbfbrbiIces ¥o MxNUtBS. 

For incidents in my own pra£tice, in the 
i^rtn^of 1^85, fee MlMi 146* 

For inftanees of the want of (licceA in 
planting, in the dry i))Hng <£ t^Sj^ (etf 
kfiN. 148. 

For fatther remiu-kk on my ovtrn praOice^ 
In 1785, fee 153. 

For rtiharks on the advantage of planting, 
fteep ll6pc^^ ft^ 1^7. 
• ' For fkrthe'f incidents in my bvrn pfa£ti(:e. 
In the fliutumh of 178]/', iuld thd fprln^ of 
1786, fecMiii. 168. \ • ■'-' •> 
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AGRlGUtTtjrRE. 

. i? A R M. S4 : 

THE Sizcfof F^rmst dirougkout tii|l| 
MioLANO District, arc krge, con* 
£dering the quali^ of the foil* , , !',• 

The DISTRICT of the station cohtaint 
fome capital farms. Bramcot, P^oltyt Alacott 
,/lmmgton, Sierfcot, Hog/hiU, Dimnmeer,Stafi 
fold^ Jborp, Seckington, &c. 6cc. lying imine* 
diately within this neighbourhood; rank in 
the iirftclafsof£uins of the kingdom* Mod I 

of them three to four or five hundred acres ^ 

of land, worth (wenty to twentyfive (hillings, l 

an acre. ' 

Thefe farms are fituated in the old m*^ 
dofed parts of the diftrift* How they hat« 

been • 
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been aggregated to their prefent fize is not 
obvioust Probably, they have never been : 
in the (late of common field« Formerly, 
much of them lay in large '' feeding pieces/* 
or grazing grounds, of fifty or iixty acres 
each. This accounts for the prefent (lraight« 
nefs of many of the hedges* Some of them , 
are extraparochial i and they may be fub- 
divifions of townihips, that have been given, 
by the feudal lords, to their ! dependants. 
This, 'however, by the way *. 

The CHAitACTERiSTics OF FARMS vary, 
of courfe» with their ftate as to inclofure. 
The open town(hips, as well as thofe which . 
have been recently inclofed, are moftly in a 
Aate of aration# 

The farms of the older inclofures, of which 
only Khali fpeak,<are much of them in grafsi . 
being fubje^d, in the manner which will 
. be /hown, to anjdternacy of grafs and arable* 

YoL-I. V ^^ FARMERS- 

* 1796/ Heretofoit, there lands wer6» doubdcfs, Up- 
t)eiMlanl to the Mercian Court, which refidpd at Tamwortb, 
round which thefc Farms are fituatcd. ^ 

Ac prefent, they refemUe, in appearance, as well as in 
the Plan of Management, the Hams of Devonlhire. See 
Wist or Ewot AND, Seftibn PtAN or MAKAOiMtUT 
or Fkaais* ^ 
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EVERY DISTRICT has its lcadingmen$ 
its '' capital fanners :** their proportionate 
number varying^ in fome degree at leaft» 
with the fizes of farms which are prevalent^ . 

and with the ftate of huibandry at which it r 
ihas arrived. [ 

) Thefe men confift either of tenants, I 
whofe fathers, having profited by their good \ 
'management, have left their fons fufficient ' 
capitals and knowledge, to increafe them ; or f 
of the fuperior clafs of yeomanry, culti- ^ 
vating, in continuation, their paternal eftates% [ 

Tliis clafs of occupiers have many ad« 
vantages, over the lower orders of huiband- 
men. They travel much about the country ; -. 
< efpecially thofc whofe principal object 19^ 
liveftock. They are led to diflant markets^ 
and perhaps to the metropolis. They fee, 
of courfe, various modes of management, \ 

and 
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^ftfid mix in rarldusi companies : bonfiftihg 

/not merely of men of their own rank in life : 

men of fortune and fcience'have, of late 

yearsi admitted them into their company 1 

and to their mutual advantage; . 

Thusj their prejudices are worn 6iF» thieir 

knowledge enlarged^ and their difpofitioiis 

rendered liberal and communicative, to a 

degree which thofe, who have not mixed 

^ahd converfed freely- with them^ are not aware 

,:0f. ■•. _' . 

The MiDtAND Di&Tiiict may boad of 
*.a greater number of this defcription of men, 

• than any other I have yet been over; and 
'We may,: I apprehend, ventiire to add without 

.^rifque^ than any diftrid of equal extent in- 
the kingdom. It is not only a large-farhi 

* and grazing country ; but the fpirit of breed- 
.' irigi which has gone forth of late years, has 
-infufed an ardour and exertion iamofig them, 

iinobfervable in other diftriAs; . Except in 
,rYork(hire, I have found the spirit o^ im* 
''PitoVBMEif T no where fo highi 
V ;Beiides thefe, many of the MiDtAKD 
LfARMSHS have had other two great ad<* 
- vantages^ cf which farmen an general are in 
-..Vraiit*-. , '-..^•'^'^ --'^ ' '• ^•''' '•• '•■ . •' . 
J : .:; O i Formerly^ 
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^ Fomwrlyt ' tnd Aill iii many: diftniSv 
:yconwn: and fiirmers* who .were ^able «nd 
wiUtng, to educate their' fons/^id it &lely j 

with a view t6 fit them for ' trader ' or enable \ 

them to follow one or other of ivhat are eiw- I 

.phaticaUy termed the /r£/2^S4^i. Being edu« k 

cated^ th^ were of courfe incapacitated for . I 
.farmers ! ' r }. 

»• Not fo» however^ in this eountry«. .Theiv ! 

Jre men^ now at the middle age of life» who ;. 

have had a regular school education'^ ' [ 
and who» inftead of being fent out of the \ 

. country t to a trade, or a ^* profeifion,'' hare ^ 

.been placed as pupils^ with fuperior faf^« 
mers, at fome diftance from tbeif fathers' 
.refidences: thus, at once, improving their 
knowledge^ by a double tuition, and break- 
ing off, in their 'tender ftate, the attach* 
. ments to cufloms, right or wrong, which 
..thoie, who :have feen only one mode of ma* 
xjiagcment, are too liable to form* . . ^: »• *: 
*:.Iience,we find this defcription of men, 
not only ADOPTING fuch improvements . 
w^as have gained a degree of eftablifhment, but 
*ftriking out others, by experiment.; and 
rJftill farther enlarging their ideas, by read- 
ing : and this with little danger of being 
r'' -^ miflcd. 
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mifled. iThcir judgements are in a degree 
£>rmcdu They have a bafis to build on. - 
Among the ri0ng generation, and in n 
very few years, wc may expcift- to find nuni- 
bersof thisckrsof ocpupier^. Almost every 
iUbftantial farmer,: now, eduic%tes.his> fon$> 
9nd brings up one or more to kh 9vn ^9-^ 

fijfion, . •:;:,- ' '"t 

• If ever agriculture be brought near to per -f 
&£tion» diis is the clai^ of mea who muft 
raife it. Men op poktumb may, and ought . 
Ipr their ownintereft, to encourage and prO" 
wute, for with them, eventually, cen-er tho ' 
profits of improvement. But the supe r ior 

^LASS of PROPBSSIOH AL MEH inuft figglft^ 

gnd execute *♦ . ; ,. . 

With refpeA to the lower classes of 
NV8BAN0MBN, who form the main body of 
Occupiers, their bufinefs is %o fellow: and, if 

.0 J , • ,. Jtl»« 

' ^ By FROFViiiONAt MIK, I do not mesui thofe, only^ 
who hare been bred up to hulbandrjr, irbm their youth* 
Tbei^e are men, in eycry quarter of the kingdoqm who^ 
bavinit attended pirfitiallj^ and f/^&i duripg a oourfe of 
yei,rsi to the rfiinuiia of hulbandry, «i a ffififfiM^ are i»f 
€ourfe hecomc pRorissioKAL: and many min or ?ot« 
TUIII9 whoi having paid a fimilar klhiT of attention tb 
^RACTicii have acquired,- of couife, k imilar Idod of 
VRACTICAI. KtfOW|.|90|t. 
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the meiii whom they are in the habit of lool;«. 
ing up to> lead the wayi though it may be 
flowly^ they are Aire to follow. 

Thus improvements^ ftruck ou( and ffv 
feded» by the fuperior clafs of profeflional 
occupierSi^ are introduced into conunpn prac-i^ ^ 
tice I while thofe of uftprofeil^ona) meut^ if 
they merit adoption^ 4i^ ^^^ ^^"^ ^^ beipg . 
properly matured ; orj^ if raifed into indi<« 
yidual pradice> . feldom become |crv|ceable < 
to the community at large. . ' 

' The gre^t bulk of occupiers coniider every 
man, who has not been bred up in the habits * 
of huibandry, or enured to tl^em by long 
practice, as a vifionary^ and are more in^ « 
plincd to fneer at his plans^ than adopt them^ 
though ever fo excellent. 

Hence, probably, the inefficacy of the nu« 
merous societies of agriculture, which 
have been formed, in various parts of th(| 
kingdom, . There is only one, that of Batp, 
which, frpn) all the information ^lat ba^ 
come within my knowledge^ has been, in 
any confiderable degree, fuccefsful ; and the 
fuccefs of this, probably, has been, in fomc 
degree at lealll, owing to the profeffio^ fnen 
who b^lopg to it. 

Societies 
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Societies formed of professional »fSN» 
MC9itr4ge4 ftn4 a0eJ by the landed in- 
TEXESTt could not fail of being beneficial* 
in promoting the rural affairs of 0aefe king- 
doms } and the midland, covnt^es, whe- 
ther from centralityof fituation« or from the 
puraber of fppcrior managers in it^' are'iin-' ' 
gulaxly^gible for fuch a ihciety^ ■ i 

But spciETiES, on the plan which hat 
hitherto been adopted, though they were to 
^ formed of profeflional men, under tho 
patronage of the landed intereft, would ftill 
be,jnth^ir nature, little more thaii theoretictU, 
^fere focieties w^nt i^fubjeB beipre diem,> 
T^ir' inoO; probable good effed could be 
|hat of afijmili^ting, by/requcnt meetings, 
the fen^imentfS of the proprietors and 
^heoc^upiEi^s of lands; thereby enq:»afing 
^he neceifaiy confidence between them j and 
tl^us £ir, of coyrfe, becoming eflentially fer^ 
viceable to their common intercft. . • But the)r 
^ &f ihort of being the moft eligible' in- 
l^itutipps, for th$ advanpement .of rural Ipiow** 
' ledge. r "1.. r. ,1 ■ V 

.. Ii) the pigeft of the minuti^s pp. aqrif 
CULTURE, j)n the fubjedt i ptf blic : aori^ 
!^pi.TifRj(, li gropofed an :«(UblUbnllent df 



AORicxrxTUitAL xaLtEOBFf to be diftri« 
buted ia ^SUfitrent diitri^3!^ as ssMiiTAE'lEi 

of XU&AX. KNOWisiiOEt ^ ^ - • ^ ' 

It is now more than twelve years fince that . 
propoCd was writteiit daring which time toy' 
attention Im^ been bent, unremittingljr»pci , 
rural Xubjeds'; and the refult i«, that I now 
fee, ftill more evidently, the want of rvrAIi 

. : The feminaries there propofed are, hctw^ 
ever, cox too large a fcale, for any thing le(s 
than NATIojNfAL eftablifliment; and com-» 
MERCB,.ratherthan AORicvLtt/Rfi, appear^ 
to .engage, at prefeut, the more immediate 
attehtion'of GOVERNMENT I 4nd this^ ifot- 
withftanding the pcefent fcarcity of grain is 
fudi, that we are afkiiig, even the Amer^I 
CANS, .for a-fupply ; and hotwithftanding a 
very txmfiderable pirt of the cattle, which 
now conie. to market^ are the produce of 
|rci.aUd, 'SceMiN«|22; 

^rj.bave already (aid^ in the coUrfe pf this 
work,' that it it not my intention to obtrude 
my fcntimentii unfecmingly, on nation At 
t?0NCERHS I but poiTeiied of the mafs of in-r 
formation, which, in.'the nature of my purfuit^ 
I'muft neceiTarily hav« accumulated,-— no 

• ^ ^ ' mwi 
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mvit perhaps^ having had a iimilar oppor- 
tunity,— I think it a duty I owe to focicty^ 
and an infeparable part of my prefent under- 
taking, to regifter fuch ideas, whether po- 
litical or profcflional, as refult, aptly and 
fairly, out of the fubjcA before me : and, in 
this place, I think it right to intimate the 

. pi'obable advantage which might arife, from 
a BOARD OF AGRICULTURE; — or, 
more gcn'crally, of rural affairs; to 
take cognizance, not of the ftate and pro- 
motion of AC R icuLTURE, merely ; but alfo 
of the CULTIVATION 'OF WASTES and the 
fROPAOATiON OF TIMBER: bafes, on 

r whichi not commerce only, but the political 
exigence of the nation is founded. And 

•when may this country expeft a more fa- 
vorable opportunity, than the prerent,(i79o) 
of laying a broad and firm bafis of its fiituni , 
profperityf 

^ The ESTABLISHMENTS, I aiii novif 
ahbut to propofe, might be formed by indi^ 
VI DUALS, in various parts of the kingdom; 
and 0)ight . Readily . bf raifed into PR AC* 

^ The ntUATiOM of an eftabllihrnent ot 
fhift hatyre ought to be (thougfi not necef- 

farily) 
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fyxily) upon a €op0d€iui>le landed fft^f | 
as fiye thoufand acres of tolerable foil* ^ -r.i 
The immediate site Qiight conQft of 
6ye hundred acresy more or lefs ^ )aid pu( 
into TWO PARMSf or general divifionsi*-^ 
the one pr/v.cticaL| ^ 0tlu;f bxper^t 

MENTAL ♦, • ; 

The PRACTICAL divifion to be eftablfihed^ 
Itk' the outfet^ on the beO: practice of th^ 
diftrid it may lie in ; and to be conducted 
on the mod fi^id principles of pecuniary 
^dvantag^. 

The EXPERIMENTAL part to be appro:? 
priated» chiefly* to husb andi^ y» with a comt 
partment for pL^NTfNQt ai>d anpther fof 

P0TANY# 

The parjt appropriated tp planting^ tq. 
^nfift of a NURSERY Q](0VND» and fuch 
porner or fcreen plantations, as may b^ . 
wanted for the ufe of the eilatc : the in* 
tention being that of making experimpnts on 
thppropagatiQnofwoopLANDsandH9DOES| 

as 

^ If tha MAHApEMiirir op B8TATBS, . induding 

FLAHriNC, RURAL ARCHITBCTURBt ^« &C. ihout4 

form parts of the e(tab1iihmcnt» an bstatb would be in a 
degree requifite. But, it it were confined to ^^niQVif 
TO^s» folel/j a rARM|OnIy» would be wanted. ,* 
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ftf well as that of raifing If EW VARIETIES of ' 
^rees and hedgewpods* . . x 

The BOTANIC GARDEN to^recoive a col- 
leAion pf NATIVE plants» as well as of^ 
the feveral vakietiks pf .cuLTivATEpi 
PLANTS, whether native or eyo^ic: its in<r 
tended ufe being that of a school of; 
BOTANY I qis well ^s |hat pf raiiing new 
VARIETIES of the agricultural plants already 
cultivated) an4 of endeavoring to difcovef» . 
* ampng the uncultivated (peci(5s> fresh 
PLANTS, fit for the purpdfe of cultivationf 

The reft to be appropriated to bxpbrx*<p* 
MENTS in HUSBANDRYjf on the fevcral de-* 
partments of the arable and the orass-i^ 
I. AND management J as well as* on live* 
STpCK tr-a mpft interefting fubje^ of ex« 
periment, 

/The ufe of this compartment requires not 
to be explained* It may, however^ be pro^ 
pef ^to fay, that the general intention pro- . 
pofes,:as the main purport of the eftabliih-. 
ment;, thjity as an operation, a procefs, or a 
general principle, ihall be fully /r^^^, by 
experiment (but not before, howtvct plaufibk 
it may be in theory) » it (hall be transferred 
|q the part which is purely pra^icali and 
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ht iStitttregifiered^ aicn^iMVROViM^inr.of 
the eftabliihed pradicc* -^ : .. . ^^ . . . 

• The BviLDXNas of the two fkrrat to»l)e 
diftin£t» Thofc of the pta^ticalu the.ordi^; 
iKM7^£urm buildings^ which may be ll^pofed 
to be on the premifest -. Thoie of the cxperi^ 
ilitntal to coniift of v 

.A FARMER Y, M Tegulor fuite of faim 
huildings» on the beft plan* nnd in the beft 
%le of rural archit(^are» atprefeot known j. 
endeavoring tp unite,, as far as fituatipn an4. 
materials will permit, fiipplicity and convex 
niency with cheapnefs and durability, i 

-.A iREPOsufoRY op IMPLEMENTS^ and 
MODELS of farm buildings, fences, gates, &c. 
Not the jngetiious fabrics of theory : but fuch 
a$ are admitted into the e(tabU(hed.prad]kice> 
of the different diftridts of the iiland; oi; 
fuch as have been» othcrvrik^fulfy prwed^ by 
a continued courfe of pradUcc.: in order^ 
that, by bringing the whole under the^ eye^ 
regularly arranged and duly clafTed; .theit 
ppntparative merit may be more ,realdily af* 
certained i and the judgement be, of courfe^ 
aflifted, in feleding fuch as may be bed 
fidapted to a given foil and fituation*. With 

a MANUFACTORY OP IMPLEMSNTSJ for 

the 
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the more eafy diflemination of .thofe: which, 
are already proved to be fuperiorly ufeful $ as 
well as for the condru^ion of fuch mew 
IMPLEMENTS as : Jnvention may fuggiefl*. 
And wixh a trial ORbuND, adjoining ^ for 
the purpofe of tefting new implements (wheh 
no other ground may be at leifare)i.' and for 
regulating and fetting to work^ thofe to be 
transferred to diftant di(lf^£i$ ; that Icfs ini- 
pediment may ;arire» when they reach the 
intended places of praAice. - • .:; 

: An EXPERiMENTfiRY9foranaly7.idgsoi:xi» 
and MANURES»inve(ligating the VEGETABLE 
and the animal economy; andy generallyt, 
ibr the iludy of the more abftrufe branches 
of the fcience. • ' r 

\ A LiBRARYt for the reception of books 
on RtTRAL SUBJECTS i as Well a& of thofe» 
on every other fubjeA, Avhich may fcrve tp 

elucidate RURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

A LECTURE ROOM» for the purpofe of 
inftrudting FUPiLSrinthe principles of the 
RURAL SCIENCE } whether they arife out of 

natural OrSCXENTIPIC.XNOWLBOGB. 

The PROFESSORS,. requifite to fuch an 
eftabliihmeQt^ would be a PRiNCiPAL, to 
form /uid cpndu^, with fuch assistants, 

••"•*•. as 
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ii- dircumftahces would readily point ddij 
whea the feale tnd the departmenti were* 
determined^ 

But« Who would iridi to halve fudf iftf 
jncumbrafice upon liis efbte ? and; What 
individual wo^ld Ge st the expence of fueh 
an eftabli/hment ? - * : 

Suchqueftibns wdujd i>e futile/ 

Rather let it be afked. Who would ho£ 
Wi(h to hare the rural knowledge of the 
ifland colledted upon hi8 eftati ? and^ What . 
^ liberal mindt efpecially if bent to agrifcul* 
toral purfuitSi would.not be gratified in iedng 
improvementSt in the firft art and fcience tht. .1 
human fnind caik be employed upon» ^ow« | 
ing daily under his eye*? and^ What dian^ | 
who regards the intereft of his &mily» would [ 
not wilh to fee the beft cultivated fflrm in . \ 
the kingdom upon his eftate ; and^of courfe^ I 
in due time, to be in pofTeiHon.of the beft ! 
cultivated eftate in the kingdom ? ^ 

This, alone» might be a fufficient reconi^ 
pence, for the original expence ; * which 
would, in all probability, be repaid, with ftill \ 
greater intereft, by the pupils which fuch i 
an eflabliniment would, with a degree of 
. moral certainty, draw together.. } 

The ^ 
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* The prefent premitiiAi given with a fann 
pupil to an individual pvztitt with the ability 
or character of the tutor, and with the trcai- 
ment the pupil experts to receive. The ufucil 
term is four years, and the premium forty to . 
two hundred pounds. With the firft^ they 
are treated as a fuperior kind offervantsi with 
the latter, as qffijiants.' 

What man, whether of the fuperior clafs 
of yeomanry or tenants, or of the fuperior 
clafs of tradefmen or others, who are now 
bringing up their fons to hufbandry, would 
not, after his fon had gone through a courfe 
of private tuition, and received the rudi- 
ments of indruAion, from himfelf or fome 
•profeflional friend, wiHi to perfed his edu- 
cation in a PUBLIC SEMINARY j— where 
•^e would have, not only^ an opportunity of 
.feeing practice in its higheft ftate of im« 
tprovement, and of converfing with profes* 
^siONAL MEN of the moft enlightened under* 
'/landing ; but where he would be duly initiated 
in the THEORY of rural knowledge: in the 
'method of making, regiftcring, and obferving 
therefttltofEXPBRiMENTS^t of afcertainihg 
-thd natural (jpialities of soils and manures; 

* of improving the varieties of cvltx vate^o 

* ; *CROPs» 
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etoH, as irell as of afcertaiiuog the iofie# 
rent qualities^ ynct improving the. various 
breedsy of LIVESTOCK ; where he would fee 
order and fubordination» and learn the pix>r . 
.per treatment of servants i and among. It ': 

' variety of other branches of ufeful know- « 
ledge, the form and method of keeping farm 
AC CO (7 NTS, and of afcertainmg, with accu« r 

racy, the profit or lofs upoii the whole and \ 

every part of his bufincfs i coniequently, of \ 

bringing it as nearly, as in its nature it is ( 

capable of being brought, to a degree of 

.certainty.. 

And what poflefTor of landed property 
would not wifl) to have the heir of his eftatc 
initiated, at lead, not in the management of 
ESTATES only, but in the proper management 
of FARMS ; without a knowledge of whichf 
no man can be a judge of the. proper taz^ 
nagement of an eftute : a part of education, 

. as eflentially requiiite to an heir of landed 

.property, as the acquirements of political 
knowledge are to the heir of a kingdom. 
Indeed, the more immediate happinefs of a 
principal part of every nation, depends rather ' 
on the pofle0brs of edatest than on the pof- 

'feiTor of the crown. And it is a fad incon« 

trovertible^ 
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tipoyertiblc, that» in eithei- cife, the r*f|}i£la- 
bUity and perfonil h&pplAefs bf thfc polnTelTof 
Will ever be recipr-ocal' with thdft (of tbi 
peopU\ on which al6nfc they cihiie built, 
with Hrmnefs and full fecurity.- Sut-elyi 
then, a brarich of knowledge, which hdtU>* 
rally leadii the polTeflbi' of a landed^ eihte to 
live in the hearts of his tenants, can. be no 
mean acquurenitehtt ■ 



WORKPEOPLE. 

DAY LABORERS ttiay be faid to be 
fcarce, in this diftria. 

Neverthelefs waf^es afe moderate^ In re- 
gard 10 dirpatch> they are much below me*, 
diocrity i and in what may be termed the 
honeft prid6 c4 W6rkmcn, they are veiy de« 
^cient. 

YearLV siRVANts are proportioned, of 
courfe, to the number of laborers in the giveo 
neighbourhood. 

Vot.I. H Their 
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. Th^ v>ages arb very low; Sev«n ot eight 
poundf are die ordinary wagei of a man 
iervanCi ten ponndi the higheft* Ayroman 
three guineas. Not much more than half 
the wages given in Ybrkfbire* Bot a want 
of exeition, and an extravagance in keep, 
cfpecially in hetr, more than counterbalance 
the difparity in wages. 

The ridiculous cuftom of the cider coun^ ' 
try, in regard to a fuperfluity of beverage^ 
has been feen, in Glocestershire. A 
cu(lom» equally abfurd, and much more ex* f 

travagant, prevails in the Midland Dis* f 

TRACTS. j 

In the cider countries, in a elder year, the J 

a^ual coil is inconfiderable. But, here, the | 
enormity of extravagance is annual, and in a ' ^ 

degree certain* The price of malt is much > 

lefs fluAuating than that of apples and pears . [ 

The quantity of liquor wafted may be fom«« | 

•what lefs, here, than in Glocefterfliire : bCit [ 

in quality and in coji of the beverage of farm i- 

laborers, this diftridt fu excels every other: [ 

feCMIN. 22. ^ 

The TIME OP CHANOINO fervants, here, \ 

is Michaelmas. - 

The PLACBS0FHiRiMOftfethe*'ftatntei.'* , 

RtPERIlltEl' 
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RfeFSRSMCsi TO Minutes. 
For a dcCctiptioti of Pe/e^ortJb^atute, fee 

MIN.il. 

For calculations and remarks on beer, fee 
MiN. 22. 

For inilances of allowing laborers to plant 

potdMt, in the nooks of arable fields* fee 44. 

.For inftance of laborers being allowed half 

the crop o( potatoes, for cultivating it, fee 63. 

For an inflance of the bard living of farm 
laborers, fee mim. 94* 

For the inconveniency of hxm laborers 
living at a diiUnce from the farm, fee loi. 

For a rare inftance of ftrong natural ability, 
induftry, and hone(fyi» being united in a farm 
laborer, fee 1 17. 



BEASTS OF LABOR. 

- HEAVY HORSES have been, time im- 

memorial, the beafts of draught of this diftri^ 

Of late years, however, foms few oxem 

hiv« be en worked 1 and a fpirit for working 

Ha them 
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i 
them appears to be gaining groundi apac6| [ 

amqng (Upcrior managers. f 

The HOftSB TBAM of this diftridt is grown [ 

to a^ih^ipeful heigh( pf extravagance. The 
pride ^fjbow teams^ a foUy obfcrvable more 
or Ic/s in moft diftriftSr is here truly abfurd.* 
Thp firfl coftt the trappings, and the keep. 
are-aU equally out of cbara^er, (ox farm horfcs; 
A faJhlonabU fixyearold horfe cannot be 
pyrchafedt under thirty or forty guineas^ 
Five horfes are confid^rcd as a teana. A 
fhow team» fit to be feen^ cannot» therefore^ 
be purchafed for lefs than one hundred and 
fifty pounds. ^ [ 

The firfl coil, howeveri is not more ex^ [ 
travagant than the annual expence. * A fhow j 
team is a fhame to be feen» unlefs the horfes ^ 
have three or four inches of fat upon their \ 
ribs. To bring them to this exquifite flate» [ 
they are of courfe limited in work, and un« I 
ftinted in provender. ** A flrike; a meaU for [ 
fix horfes is counted fairifh feeding." Two ^ 
meals, a day : fourteen flrike, a week ; near 
two and a half bufhels, a horfe, a week ! \ 

The hornefs, too, efpecially the houfing, \ 
is truly ridiculous j at once expenfive and | 
unornamental : flaading up aukwardly high j 

above i 
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above, the back of tlie horfe i like the fail- 
fin of the nautilus % as if it were intended 
to catch the wind, and accelerate or retard 
the Aiotibn of the animah 

With rcfpcdk to attendance, however, 
the cuftoiD of the Midland DiftriA is huf-^ 
bandly, compared with that of the foutherii 
counties ; where a man and a boy are allowed 
to each team, of four horfes.. Here, a man 
alon^j ufually takes care of fix horfes (as a 
team and a faddle horfc) :' a .w^ggoher and 
his lad, frequently of two teams ♦. 
. As a fpecies of provbndeRi Aeans are (till 
ufed \ though not fo liberally, as they were 
formerly! when the fields were open,' and 
beans of courfe more plentiful, than they are 
now. They are pretty generally " kibbled" 
•—that is, cruHied in a mill i whether for old 
or for young horfes. BarU/^ which is not 
maltable, is fometimcs given to horfes } but 
it is not a favourite, or rather not a faihion^ 
able provender; ^t is apt to ^^fan'^xhc horfes t 
! This, too, is frequ«iltly kibbled} (ind fooie-* 
. times M/j are ci^uihed/ 

H 3 Whca 

• By tho cuftom of this UiAri^, PAaaiias charge a 
flulHiigi a journey I thro *which mtm^ t wafte of drugt| 
ailp4ft,itfre<|u^yprcvcmed^ ^ 
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I M P L E M E ^l T S, 

THE S7ECI?8 97 iMPi;EMENTS,requiri^g 
notice in this place, are* 
The Waggon, 
' The Plow, 
The Harrow/ 

TV 
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When ckff is not in plenty, all horie eom 

ought, no doubt, in ftridtnefs of nunagemehta f 

ioht crujbed, . \ 

'Another provender of horfes, which is in I 

ufe in this diftrid, and in which, only, I \ 

" have found it in ordinary pra^ice* is *' cut \ 

meat:** that is, oats in'ftraw, cut into very f 

ihort lengths, in a chaff>bo3c, and in a man- ^ 

ner which will be fpoken of under barn | 

MANAGEMENT. This is an excellent horfe 1 

foodt e/^ecially when hay is fcarce % bcifig in \ 

itfelf both bay and com. The cuttings it » \ 

tniet is feme expencei but thrafhing and I 
pilfering are thereby avoided* 
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The WAGGON is noticeable on account 
of its aukwardnefs^ clumfinefs, unwieldincfs^i 
and» in the prefentilatc of roads, its unfitness 
for z farmer's ufe. Its weight (with narrow 
wheels) a ton to twentyfive hundredweights. 
Its height, with the *• geering" on, fcven or 
eight feet {nvben empty t). The length of 
the body, fourteen or fifteen feet : firom tug 
to tail, twenty or upward 1— The height of 
the fore wheels is. four feet nine or ten inches i 
without any infection in the body of the 
waggon to receive them I >No wonder it 
ihould require near an acre of ground to 
turn it on { and a horfe or two extraordinary 
to draw it. 

The gawkinefs of its conftruAion origin 
nated, no doubt, in the depth of the roads, at 
the time it received its prefent form : a tall 
waggon was dr^wn on its htWjfeldomer than 
a low one. Bttt« now, when the roads are 
rendered more pafTable, a more convenient 
c^^riage ought to be adopted « . 

If any leading man would introduce the 
Wpsx-COUNTRV WAQopNf he might be 
rendering his country an efTentiai fervice. 
The fup^iority of a waggpn which, whei) 
loaded with a full harveft load, is not much 

H 4 .higher 
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higher. ..th^n the ., prcicnt waggon , of this 
diftri<t4 vFh^n P^P^n co\ild not fail of being 
readily (e^n *t , 

The pld PLOW of this dUlria u amilar 
to that of Glocefl^rihire ; a long heavy un** 
wieldy |xnplemef)t ; re(juiring five or fix; 
horfcis to \vork it. . At )>f<;rent> the prevaiU 
ing plQw is the ippdero plow of Yorkfbire i 
from, wh^h^f [t has nPt been many years in* 
trbducedj. into this dill ri^: even the fteep 
ridges of fome of the common fields are now 
plowed* in ordinary, lyith this light fliort 
plow and three hprfe^« 
' But a Aill nfiore .ipodcrn invention is th^. 
DOUBLE PLOW : an implement which took 
its rife in this neighbourhood;/ and which 
has made th^.mod rapid progrefs, toward- 
common ufc^ that any implemcpt of hnf^ 
bandry, perhaps cv?r did. 

Every circumftance that leffens the cjq-, 
pence of tillage, virithout Icifening its efficacy, j 
\s of the firft cpn(i€(eratipn in hulbandry. 

In 

* In this ioland countr]r,wl^re/ti7 4/0^(1 are iMeafily 
had, and where iihs are njc yet in ufe* for 6rmertwaggont| 
hair ehtbs are ' common, for covering body load^ or for 
fprcading, occaftonallyi along the middle of a top load 
They come high, but are very durable, 
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, In GJocefterfhirc, wc have fecn the ex-, 
celllve coft of plowing^ with an ill formed 
plow, and with five, fix, or feven horfes tQ 
this one plow : a mode of tillage which, here- 
tofore, has prpbably prevailed in mofl: parts 
of the ifland. 

In Norfolk, and*in. Yorkfliire, we have 
feen this folly done away, by a better conn 
ftru^ed plow, and two horfes, without a 
driver, And, in the Midland Counties, 
we find the fame abfurd practice now under 
eradication, by five, or perhaps only foui* 
horfe^ drawing two plows, without a holder. 

Double and even triple plows I have feen . 
in ufe, many years ago, by a mod ingenious 
hufbaadman, Mr. Ducket of Surrey. Thcfo 
were formed with a crooked beam^ and kept 
in an upright pofitioo, fo as not to require 
a holder, by means of* an upright fpindlc, i 
palling through the ^nd of) the beam and tho 
bolder, &pc.of a pair of common plow wheels; 
iuch as are in ufe, fpr the No(folk and tliQ 
turnwrcft. plows. 

About twenty years ago, z, farmer of Htm , 
neighbourhood fetched a double plow out of . 
Worcestershire :butthis,asMr.Ducket*s, 
did not ^'ihift;'* thQ bodies of the plows < 

bcmg 
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being fixed^ at fome certain diftance from 
each othert without any means of regulation* ' 

The ♦* DOUBLE SHIFTING PLOw" appears,! 
evidently, to have been the invention (or 
rather perhaps an imprbvement of the 
Worccftcrfliire plow) of one Bush» a wheel-- 
Wright of Hurley, in the north of Warwick- 
ihire^ about feventeen years ago* 

Som^ fourteen or fifteen years ago, he »i/-' 
vertifed it, and delivered printed directions 
for uiing it } but never hadt I underftand, 9. , 
patent for it, 

This Bush is ftill (1786) the leading 
maker ; but double plows, of his conftruc- 
tion, are now made, by all principal plow«« 
Wrights } and may be faid to be in the hands 
of every farmeri in the diftrid| v^hp ha9 
ilrength enough to work one« 

The great merit of the invention lies, in 
introducing the ends of the two beams into 
the axle, or what amounts to the axle, of the ' 
wheels \ thus giving, at once, flrmnefs, 
iteadinefs, and tru^h tothemachino} and, at * 
the fame time, admitting of cafy means of re- 
plating, at pleafure, the width of the furrows^ 

Its rapid progrefs into common ufe among 
farmers of every clafs^ who work horfes enow ' 

to 
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.to draw onci is bcft accfmnted for^ perhaps^ 
in the'circumftance of its ipeeting the ap^ 
probation of the ♦• waggoners/' who, to a 
man, are partial to it } becaufe it requires 
their whole team^ and a lon^ lyhip to drive it 2 
while they as uniformly difapprove of whip-? 
rein plows i bepaufe they breaH their team s 
and wreft part of theif horfes from t]iem ; 
befide fubje£^ them, as they concipive, to the 
difgracefu) (aik of bpth holding and driving 
their plow, And the farmers with good 
reafon approve of it| becaufe, in fome caibs^ 
five horfes and pne man^ with a double plow^, 
will do as' much or nearly as much work, as 
fix hofffSt two plows, two men^^ and two 
boys, ufually do with fingle plows. 

On ilraight even ridges, and l^vel ground, 
the double plow mf^kes yery good work ; but 
wherever the lands are crooked, or are wider 
at one end than the othef , or the ground lies 
in hills and hollows, fuch work is frequently 
made, as a good plowman wpbld, and as 
every farmer ought, to be afhamed of. 

HoweyeTi^ in level wofk, niohen the land h 
wet (and liable to be poached by horfes 
abreaft), the double plow gains an advantage 
over ^e tyro-Jioff^ ploMf. N^yerthelefs, it 
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is allowcdji by*men^n this dUlflAi who wprk ', 

both o|\ a large fcalc> that though the double 
plow may, in Jonii caJU^ be ufcd with fupe-% ; 

irior advantage, txyp iiorfes abreafl are^ on the 
^Wifi the moO;.<;ligihle plow team. ^ \ 

The fame principle of guiding by wheels^ \ 

without a holder, has been of late years ex- \ 

tendeg to the finale plow, I have obferved i 

one man and A boy driving and directing two • [ 
of thefe plows, with three horfcs, at lengthy \ 

in each. The man goiiig firflt and having « 

guided his own plow at the end^ and entered ', 

it fccurely, drove out the Jboy's team j andu 
having feen that fairly entered, ftept forward \ 

^o his own. This method applied to two \ 

double plows (to. wh;cb it is equally appU^ | 

cable) is reducing the manual labor of plo{vv^ | 

ing to the loxved degree : on^ man and ,a 
boy to four plows : and, in a clean foil, in 
good working order, with a level. furface and 
long flraight parallel lands, good work ptiay 
in this way be made. 

The HARROW, .vJhich requires to be 
particularly noticed, here, is one of very large 
^imcnfions (as fix feet by five and a half, with 
five bulls and tvvcntyfive tines) very heavy, 
<ind With the tines very long and ftrpng,— 

hxmg 
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Ifv>tg hehind a pair of nvleefsp-^mxh ihi(ts$* 
fimilar to waggon fore Avhcels-^and with a 
•• running iu/L'* 

This, in tearing up to thfc furface, and cx- 
pofing there, the huried clods r.f a' fallow^ 
• after thoic on the furface have been reduced^ 
is an excellent implement. 

I do not mean to fpttak of a large fingld 

harrow as being peculiar to this diftridt ; but 

I have not elfe where fecn it drawn with 

' WHEELS.; which, bearing up the fore part^ , 

renders it much more cftcdtual than when if 

. has not this fupport. 

Nor have I fecn, in any othcif diftfift, the 
•* RUNNING BULL j" « ail' admifable part» 
. whether of a'lingle or the double harrow. It 
confids, in the cafe under notice, of a ftring 
of iron, an inch or more in diameter, fixed 
. on a crofs bar, in the front of the harrow, 
: and reaching almoft, but not quite, from end 

to end of the bar (the immediate corner of 
i , a harrow being an improper point of draught) # 

] On this ftring of iron, a ring, with a chain * 

j pafllrtg to the wheels, plays freely from end 

j ' "to «nd J— confcquently, whichever way the 
I team turns, whether to the right or to the 

I left, the harrow, by the point of draught 

! * being 
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being at liberty to ihift finra fide to fide» it 
not liable to be (brained nor overturned i nor 
is the bind horfe fubjedtedto any unneceflary 
exertion at the endsi . 

A more fimple, and equally effedual# 
method is to tenon the crofs piece^ in fronts 
into the two outfide bulls» leaving the inner 
bulls (hortt fo as to admit of a large iron ring^ 
to play upon the crofs piece» made round 
and fmooth for that purpofe ; with an iron 
pin a few inches from each end, to prevent 
the ring from running up quite to the cor- 
ners; thereby giving, as has been faid, a 
more eligible point of draught* 

For inflances of large farms having each a 
blacksmith's SHor^ fee min. 481* 



6. 
THE WEATHER. 

THE BAROMETER is here in good 

"eAeem. I have found it nowhere fo well 

attended to, as in YorkHiire, and this diftridt 

and, what is obfervable, in thefe diftridis a 

general 
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general fpirit of enquiry and improvement is 
j fingularly prevalent. For want, however, •< 

i of paying due attention to other circumftances 

of the atmofphere. than its neeight, di£ip- 
pointment in the weather muft of courfe fre- 
quently occur, in both diftrids *. 

During my two years rcfidence in uie 
Midland District, I paid an almoft un- 
remitted attention to this (ubjed j efpecially 
I during the harvesting months of Juiy, 

\ . Augujit zxA Septemher s in which I kept a 

• REGISTER OP TH£ WEATHER, On the plaA 

'• of that formerty kept in Surrey*)*; noting, 

) with Sufficient accuracy, the state op tub 

' atmosphere, with refpeft to its weight, 

I mojfture, beat, mothttt ^cA appearances i with 

I the quantity of rain, or, more generally, the 

[ state op the weather, which refulted, 

1 each day, from the prefent and preceding 

ilate of theatmofpherei the only philofo" 

phical bafis on which to fecund a foreknow^ 

ledge of the weather. 
Bcfide thefe regifterSfin fummer, I marked 

the progress op spring, and caught the 

chara^eri(Hcs 

• See VoKKIHlKE, Art. WzATHia. 

i See ExriaiMBNT* and OMiavATtoKt on AoRt> 
cvtTirat and tbe Wiathbr. 
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tharadteVldiCs of 8EA60N8 } fuch'Mt liatiitjf 
feldom occurredt require to be rc^iflcrcd*> 

April 28, ^784. The laft month as well 
OS the prefent have been fingularly cold ^and 
peevifh/^ this fafi it is the backwardeft fpring 
I have kno>yn. The hazel did not begin to 
blow, until the fecond week in March; 
and continued to blowi until the middle of 
April 1 

It fdddm happens, that there are not a feW 
genial days, in February or March, to bring 
but fome of the earlier plants ; but> this year^ ' 
even the coltsfoot and dwarf deadnettle did, 

' not iegin to blow before 6th April I noi: did 
thegrolbcrry foHate, until the 1 8th April! 

. and the hawthorn hedges are ilill as nakedt 
as they were at CHriflmas. 

Extraordinary I the (wallow, this yeart 
^turned, and the grolberry foliated, the fame 

• 1796. Thofe Regifters of die Wkat^br, being 
demcntary, raiher than praSical, I omit, in Uiis Edition : 
rctainingi however, what relates to the Seasons | as well 
ts Tome Practical Remarlcs on the HYOROMBTin i and i 
ftriking inllance of the valueof the Baromstiri to* 
getlier with foine General (JDSRavATioNS on the re* 
fult of the iafornution gained, by two years attentive ex* 
pcrieiice, in tlic difficult but ufcful art of roRfiSHoWiNO 

THE WEATHER* 
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day I and notwIthlUnding the backwardnefs 
of fpring, the cuckoo began to call the. 26th 
April: in a iharp frofty morning !■ 

How various arc the circumilances attend* 
ing the progrefs of fpring, in dificrentyearsl 
in 1779, the grolbcrry foliated the. 20th 
February, and the fwallow did not appear 
until the 8th May ♦. 

PROGRESS OF SFRINO I784 ft ' 

Hazel Mowed, March- April I 
Grolbcrry foliated, i8th April I * 
Swallow returned, 1 8th April I 
Cuckoo began, to call, 26th April; ' 
Sallow Mowed, 27th April ! 
Poplar in pride, 7th May. 
Hawthorn foliated, 9th May. ' 

Blackthorn Mowed, nth May, 
Fine-leaved elm foliated, 13U1 May. 
Oak foliated. 18th May. 
Afli foliated, 24th May. 
Hawthorn Mowed, 31ft May. ' 
Wheal Ihot into car, 2eth June. 

Vol. I. I jytv 

• See NoEpotK, Mitt. iij. ' ' ! 

t In tbit Mighbouibood: aa culy fituatioa. See' 

C&IMATVat. 
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.JkitT ^i The firft week in May, ibmmer 
ietih I fo' that> this year, there was no pal<^ 
pable progreflion of fpring ; it might be faid 
to be winter* one day, and fummer the next. 
Vegetation broke forth, at once, with unufual 
vigor. During the principal part of May, 
and the firft three weeks of June, it was rapid, 
perhaps, beyond example. But toward the 
wane of the month, either through too much 
moifture and coolnefs, or from the powers of 
vernal vegetation having exhaufted them- 
felves, there was an evident check in vege« i 
tation, efpecially of grafs. About the firft of 
July, the rains took up, and dry weather gave, I' 
at length,^ a loofe to haymaking. | 

August 1 2. An hygrometer, in the houfe, [ 
is not, invariably, a guide to the moifture of 
the air, in the field. 

Ycftcrday, two hygrometers, in tlie houfe, 
though expofed to a thorough air, flood at 
7 to 8^ moifl: i while hay fpread upon the 
ground, as wet as rain could make it, dried ! 
fufficiently to. be carried (by the Midland ; 
fanners) about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. * ' 

To prove the comparative flates of ab- 
cfgrbcQ^y of the air, within dgors, and without, 

I placed 
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I placed one of the inftrUmetits^ in the open, 
tir t it fell 5 or 6% in about tn hour } Whil« 
that in the houfe remained unmoved. 

In this cafe, the probable reafon of fo gr«at 
t difparity, was the local dampnefs of the 
fituation, m the houfe ; caufed by the un<« 
ufual dampnefs of three or four days pre* 
ceding ) and which had not yet had time to 
efcape* ^ 

A uo usT 1 4. The ftring of a hygrometer 
Aiould be gently fttetched, before the truo ' 
ftate of the moifture of the atmofphere can 
be afcertained by it : more efpecially after 
the air has been remarkably moift* and is 
growing drier. 

Notwithftanding the air, to day, is as diy 
as fun and wind can make it, and, to com- 
mon appearances, as dry in the houfe as in 
the field, the hygrometer, in the former, flood ; 
at 3^moift. 

Being impatient to fee the index foil, I 
prefled it down gently mth the finger, fome 
two Of three degrees ; and, to my furprize, 
it flood there. I then forced it down ftill 
lower J where it refifled the preffure, and> 
on being fet free, rofe deliberately to fome* 
what above par j where it ftill remains. 

" I * This 
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c This itKldent led me to another inftni* j 

menti placed in the fun and windr and 
which flood at 4* dry ; but after forcing down 
the index to the ftretch, below the extreme * 
pointt it rcftedt and now ftands^ at alxnbft 
extreme drynefs. . 

' Exceflive moifturci on being dryed up^ 
leaves behind it a gunmiineft (efpecially per^ 
haps in a linen fubflance) which the weight 
of the index is not able to overcome. It is^ 
therefore, as neceffary to prefs down the j| 

index of a cord hygrometer, as it • is to tap I 

the cafe of the barometer* » 

August 15* The air is at length become I 

thoroughly dry, as well in the houfe» as in the ( 

field. j 

One hygrometer^ placed in the wind and | 

fun (very warm ; 89* in the fun 1 77* in .the i 

jhadi) dropt to 8* dry. Removed it into the 1 

jhade^ but full, as before, in the wind, ^ it xtm \ 

mained (lationary, for fome time ; but after- 
wards funk ^ ftill lower. Replaced it in the 
fun: no percept ihle variation took place. 

A proof that the fun. when the wind is 
abforbent, is of little ufe, in the drying of 
vegetable fubftances *. 

Another^ 

* Neverthelefs, in what is termed die wtatbiring of 
haj^ 8:c. the/Mil mHy be moft cffcAive. 
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^^ Another, which remained in the houfe, 
fell equally low ! And, on returning the port- 
able one to its place in the Houfe, it did not 
rife even a hair's breadth ! ' » • • 

Prooft, that when the Mr is highly ah- 
forbent, it has the property of drying quickly 
and thoroughly, without either wind ot fun. 

June 30. The laA: winter ahd fpring 
have been ftrongly marked 1 ' and "the fum- 
mer continues no lefs extraoi'diuacy The 
froft* taken altogether, unufuiidly; long"- and 
fevere ; with but little fnowV and* this little 
drank up by the' fun, of diflipated by the dry* 
nefs of the atmofpherei avery fmall p6>tion 
of it penetrarrd the foil. .Yet not one drop 
of rain {f(\x^ drizzling ihovi^ers 'igxccpted) 
from November until the latter-end ofMay, 
when the grQUndVras mqiAen^d. nearly plow 
deep. But, from that time' to. the pr«fent« 
the weather has been uniformly .dry,> and. 
often exceffjvely hpt I ; : T 1 hi 

The early part of this fpringVadvsuiced 
mprc flowly, even than that of the ;laft.\ For 
although it made an effort about thd '20th 
•f March, firoft aqd ihoy^ returned the 22d, 
, and continued till the beginning of April. 
TU^cclttfpot did not (hew itfelf; before the 
^ I 3 5th 
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5th of Apri) I nor the fiUvt^rfditcloSf its 
bloflbmii till the. 6th. And thofe of tho 
iufzef were never confpicqoufi t it might b« 
faid to blow about the firft of April. The 
gro^rry did not foliate till the i6th| before 
which I faw two Jvfa//oyKt neiUng ! 

PROORBSS OF SPRING I785. ' ' ' 

Hazel blowed, about the I ft April. ^ 
Field£ire8 finging their parting fong» 6tli' 

April*. 
Sand martin {birundd riparia) ne(Ung» 
i 1 3th April. 

Swallows nefting, 14th April. • -^ 
■ '-^rofberry foliated, 1 6th April! • H 
; . Sallow blowed (a pale flckly color) x6th, 
April. * ■'■'.' ' 

;' Hawthorn foliated, 26th April. • 
' Poplar in pride, 26th April. - ;' • 

.- Female wafps, 26th April. 
Cuckoo-— uncertain-- 
Blackthorn blowed, 5th M&7* 
; Oak foliated, 1 2th May I . 
' Afli foliated, 24th May! • '' 

Hawthorn blowed, I ft June f 
AVheat fliot into ear, 24th June* ' ' ' 

The 
^ But tHntfgb in full chorus, on that day, tfiey 4>4 ncNt 
take flight, till fome timf afterwar^ii 
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. Tfae foliation of trees was, this fpiing, 
fingularly rapid. Tlie elm, the maplo, the 
fallow, ScCf &c. and tbt oak I were all in a 
ihte of foliation, at the famctiinei thtf^th 
May. , ; 1 :.:.:;• 

But the moft obfervable circumftan(ie^ in 
tfae progrefs of vegetation, this fpi!ing,4r-wa]s 
the early foliation of the . oaJ^, compared.itith 
that of the ajb, and the ilotoing of the hasuf" 
tbom : the afh near a fortnight, and the haw^ 
thorn near three weeks, after the oak, I 01 v 

It is likewife remarkable, that the'/vWtfw 
tre/oii (the wild red clover). blowed,:tbis 
spring, with the meadow. f oxtail ziAvsrmUi 
beginning to blow the 1 2th of M^J ^€s^i^ 
ated, probably, by the fame law of aaturcf-^ 
the oak : both of them top-fbotedj.de^^ 
Ariking plants : while the aAi, t|ie faawthooiia, 
the foxtoil, and the vernal aremencly fibnoud^ 
and feed, comparatively^ ■. near the fur£wa 
Hence, admitting the principle, pfvegetatipo 
to be merely that of comparathrc^rarcfa^oa^ 
thefe extraordinary circumftan^est. mayn^he 
accounted for; in the different ftatesofith^ 
t9riti and the atmofphere^ vt^thetimes. the^ 
(Circumftancci Cook place,' . > .! m^ 

1 4 AVOVST 
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Atro^iT 7; On Wednefday laft, the 34 
of Augttft, ended the oRououTpi iiohtv* 
pivb; • '. ... 

Prior to that day, partial thunder /howeiy 
' ' had quenched particular fpots j but no gCf ; 
neral rain took place, in this pari of the 
iiland, till that day,i.when an inch of rath^ 
at leaft, fell. This, with fome (howers, be* 
fore and iince, have moiftened the foil to 
the bottom > and fully fatisfied the farmers 1 
*whd are now calling out for fiir weather* 
to get in their, harveft. 

A** DRY summer'* is a phenomenon to 
the middleaged men of this country, Old 
George Barwell ^-(feventytwo) cfays no man, 
who cannot recoUeA forty years, knows 
anything of " dry fummers:" abput forty or 
fifty years ago, he fays, there were three or 
four dry fummersj nearly, fuccecding each 
other } and fpeaks pf one, abput twenty year$ 
ago : adding, that he never knew a dry fum^ 
mer, which was not preceded by a fevere 
winter, and fucceeded by great crops. He 
foretold, with great confidence, early in the 
ipring, the dryne(s of this fummer : faying 
that he did not remember an iiiilance, btefpre 

laft 
• See MiH. 120. 
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|aft yeaft of a long froft wi(houf a diy fom^ 
mer to fucceed it*« 

The fuipfncr after the •• nine weeks iroftt' • 
he fays, was djyer than this has been » and 
the crops of that fummer^ particularly the 
wheat* did muqh worfe, than they have done 
this I owing chiefly to its being more in-» 
jured by the froft. The price/ the enfuing 
winter/ got up to nine (hillixigs a bufheL 
But the next year*s crop was fo profufe* it 
got down to half a crown 1 and continued 
|ow» fi)r feveral years afterwards { the crops 
being remarkably good : owing in part, he 
thinks* to the frofti bvt ftiU more to the 
drought. He feems to coniider the rays of 
|he fun as a fpecies of manure I 

Be 

f This year* 1789, is another exception. Lift winter 
wa» remarkably dry (ree Gtd. Econ.) with a very long 
frofti and this fiimmeraa remarkably wet. Not more 
than dirct weeks or a niqnth*s barveft weather^ for both 
by sn4.C9rii« The early cut grafs, and the kte cut conv 
were in a manner wafted. Summer floods were perhaps 
never more rotfchievous. In going down into Loicefter« 
fliii^ey in July, I (aw not only hay cocks, but waggons, 
floating in the meadows. And in returningy in O^tobeiv 
by the way of Oxfordfliire and BerUhire, the bean crop 
almoft entirely, and mudi barley were ftill out And bjL 
authentic inforqution,* from Yorkihirei the fiune crops wei^ 
dien in a fimiUr ftate, in November I when, on the lower 
lands, little idicat had been (own I iiorsnyprofpeAofibw* 
Ing it. ' ' 
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Be thb «8 it mayt his natural underftanding . 
is remarkably ftrong» and his obfervationst [ 
on rural matters^ generally clear^ and fre» { 
quently jttft« [ 

To the DRY SUMMER OF EIGHTY* 
FIVE I have paid fome attention { and it { 
may be right to preferve fuch parttculairs^ 
refpeding it» as are now fre(h in my mind. 

It was PRECEDED by a continuance of. 
froft without fnow ; a remarkably dry winter* 

The ATTENDANT ClRCUMSTAirCE8» be* ' 

fide thofe of the weather which appear abovot ! 
were, . ' • . . : j 

An overabundance of /^<Sf J : the.oakand 
the apple have been iii a manner disfoliated» 
by a caterpillar (fee min. 150.) The tumep» 
too, befide the beetle and the tenthredo, has 
been peftered, this year, by a new enemy— 
;in aphis (fee min. 61 and 84), Butt what 
js obferyable, the chafer (the common brown 
beetle) fcarcely made its appearancci in this 
diftrift. • 

Fegetathfit in the early part of the fpringt 
though the ground was fuliiciently mo^ift^ 
was in general weak j owing principally^ 
perhaps^ to night frofls ; $ind| in the later 

• part 
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part of Tpring and in fununer« it has b<en 
unable to exert itTelfi .the fubterraneous 
moifture being exhaun;e4* without being 
replaced by a fupply from the atmofphere. 

Pajiure grounds were, of courfe* bare, and 
meadows ihort. Neverthele/fi, it is obfervable, 
that 

Cattkt were their pafture ever fo naked* ; 
looked fleek and healthy, : But, unlefs where 
ground was underftocked, cows gaVe little 
milk, and grajsing cattle gathered little &t. 

Even bor/es were, diilrefled for want of 
water. See min. 58, ;, 

Sheep alone did well. In a moift country, 
dry weather, is favorable to (heep. It raifes 
theoi to their natural fituatioi)...t:< ' 

. Wheat, injured by thefroft, got thin upon 
the ground, in the, fpring : in fome placeS| 
it was fo bare as to be fcarcely worth pre*. 
ferving as a crop. 

Spring coritt in general, came up partially. 
Some, however, fown early and immediately 
fUterthe plow, came up well together, and 
preferved a pretty good Ibtngth of vtge- 
tation. 

P/j«/tf/«Mr/,«ndfre(h-plantedhedges, fared 
extremely ill. Tb« irofti coocinued late* 

. w4 
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and were 'immediately preceded. ^by dry 
parching winds. See min. x48« 

Fires were never to frequent ; no lefs than 
two villages have fuffirred almoft total de- 
.ftni^on; in the Midland Counties alone. 

No thunder^ until laft month ] when it 
became very frequent : otherwife^ in mucK 
probability t we (hould ft ill have had a cbn<» 
tinuance of drought* 'For; generally fpeak^ 
ingy we havd had no rain which' has not been f 
accompanied witb thunder ;ind lightning.' ^ 

The barometer has been ilo certain guide 
to the weather. Thundery alonfi feenied to 
prcfidp in the atmofphere. ^ ■• \ 

Drinking, pits wcrc^of courfe, dry: thany 
Springs the lame : and rivers^ in confeijufcncci 
unufually low« Millers, pephaps^ never ex« 
periencad a greater want of water, than they 
did, for fome time, 'before the lat^' rains 
brought a fupply to their pools. • Even the 
• Price ofivbeat wala affe^ed by the circiun* 
ftance : their mills being full, and their 
purfes empty, the markets becan^e crouded 
wi(h famples, and a f^ll in price was the 
liatural confequence. 

^ A remarkable yi// in the price of livejloclk^ 
In the fpring, flock was unufually dear : 
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j there was not nearly enough in the countiy, - 
! to fupply the cravings of. the graziers) 
i . owing, perhaps, not more to a real fcarctty, 
than to a fuccefllon of good grazing years. 
\ The rage for ftock did not abate, until the 
I middle of May, when lean cattle began to 
] drop, and continued falling, in price, until 
Tamworth fair, ;t6th Julyj where ftore 
1 cattle could not be fold, at any price. Even 
i pigs, which, four months ago, were worth 
i fifteen ihillings a head, might, a fortnight 
I ago, have been bought for ten, Horfes, too, 
j experienced an extraordinary £ill. Sheep 
J alone kept up. 

I The coNSECtuBNCES, fo hr as they are - 

I . yet unfolded, are— 
r Fallows uppczr to have received an extra- 

ordinary degree of melioration. The turnep 
falbw of No. 2. is in a ftate of tilth (friability, 
j mellownefs) in which I have not, I think, 
fecn plowed ground, befcrc j owing, perhaps, 
not. more to the drynefs of the fummer, than 
to the froft in winter, when it lay in ribs, . 
or narrow (ingle-furrow trenches. • The 
rootweeds appear to be toully annihilated ; 
and the feeds of weeds, unlocked. by the 
pulverization of the foil, and now fufficiently 

moiftened 
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mdifcened Ky the late rains, are vegetating t \ 
the furface is green with feminal weeds. | 

. Fallows that have this fummer received j 
tolerably good management, will, it is highly [ 
probable, communicate a degree of fertility i 
to the foil, for fome years to come j and it 
is equally probable^ that foils, not in a ftate 
of fallow, will receive a fimilar kind of im«» 
provemcnt, from their texture being broken 
by the froft, and their crudities drawn out, 
or corrected, to an unufual depth, by the 
fun. I fpeak more particularly of ftrong and 
middle foils. There is indeed an idea, which 
is probably of ancient date, as it has grown 
into a maxim, that ^' a dry fummer was never 
bad for England V } 

A failure of the turnep crops : except a few | 
patches which were fown early, when the 
fpring moiilure was not yet exhaufted, and 
when their enemies **-from what caufe is a 
myftcry— perhaps for want of a fliower to 
affift their exclufion-— fufFcred the plants to 

rife 

^ The fummer of 1786 I (pent in London, tuid cannot 
fpeak, from my own pbfervation, of its crops* The fum- 
mer of 1 7 87 (hewed fuch a ft rength of vegetation as I never 
have, in any other« fummer, obferved. See YoaiciHiRt v 
Sedt. Weather. 
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rife without a check. But the middle and 
the later fowings have been cut off, wholly^ 
by the^^r//rand thejiphis i which would not 
fuflTer the caierpiliarst though numbers of 
flies were among them, to partake of the 
fpoil } the plants being commonly devoured 
before the eggs of the tsnthredo had time to 
be matured. I found one niearly ready for 
exdufion, and another half naked in its nidus) 
part of which had been devoured by the ra* 
pacious beetle. 

Afcarcity of bay» Not one fourth of a 
common crop % including both meadows and 
upper lands. See min. 56. 

Anuneoennefs in corn crops : occafioned by 
the wheat being injured by the fmfts ; and 
the fpring corn rifing partially j through a 
want of fufficicnt moifturc, at the 'time of 
fowing;. appearing, throughout fummer, in 
two or perhaps three crops. 

A plumpnefs of grain : efpecially of wheat, 
and of oats that were fown early «, 

Afcarcity 
• Mr. Baob, of Etferd, on whofc accuracy! can rely, 
mentions a remarkable, circumftancc rcfpcfting bi* wheat ; 
which, this harveft, is lb full in the ear, that while the ftraw 
was jret underripe, the grain, affifted biy the late {howert 
md gleams, Iwrft iu bounds, fhewiAg hlelf to the eye, a» 
It ftood upon the ftalk 1 and flxedding, in the aft of reaping, 
a quantity nearly equal to the feed fown. 
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Afcarcttyofebeefe. Not morct perhaps^' 
than two thirds of the ordinary produce of 
faftors cheefe will go to market* 

A /canity of fat cattle. It is probabkt 
that half of the '' feeders/' in the diftri£t» are | 
not of more value, now, than they were i 
when turned to gra(s i and ftill more pro« [ 
bable, that not one in ten is what is termed . 
good beef. SeeMXN.53. \ 

Upon the whole, this dry fummer is likely 
to produce, in the firft inflance, a very bad \ 
year for farmers i and all the confolation they 
have, at prefent, is the hope of a fucceflion : 
of better crops^ in future ♦• 

August 30. Yefterday, in much pro** 
bability, the barometer and hygrometer were 
inftrumental in iaving three tinies their coft. 
I had fome wheat to carry, and fome barley I 
to mow. The wheat was in fine order, ex* 
cept the immediate buts of the (heaves } 
which, being fet up when the ground was 
moift, the bottoms remained damp i and the 
ftraggUng ears, which happened to touch the 
ground, were fome of them damaged. It 
was therefore proper, that the (bucks ihould 

be 

* Great quantities of mt^rwns^ txA otwafftf were 
other confequeiiccs of the dry fummer of Eightyfive. 
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be laid Open, and. the b^ts aired, .beifore they 
. \irere carried |. and .my intentions wcrcj.to, 
have mown barley* in the early part of th©^ 
day; and. to have Carried wheat, in the afterr 
noon i allowing the buts apd the inner fid<!«^ 
of the (heaves all the forenoon fun and. air ,tO;, 
drythemi ' .. , .; •.. ,.^.. ■• ... -\, .. ;, ,, .-. 
The three preceding days had been to- , 
Urable harvefl wciiither,and the early part of 
the. morning was bright and fine: .general, 
appearances, then^ befpoke a fine, day* Bm . ^ 
the bdrmeteiTt though high (3 1^ heavy), w^P 
firtking : ,the 4yi:r*/wf«rgetting«ioift.- .Xhqj 
preceding mornirig had been ;narkcd by:a; 
white, frofi (the.firft this autuma),Tand thftj 

• r'W*<?^ithctwoprectdingdays,.ha4.becftirer:: , 
quently fcattered virith ftreamers..; Tho>»^-. 
too, began, as the day advanced, to Jofe its 
fplendor, and to he partially hid among the! 

. c1qu48..: ,..,. .. ...; _ • ■ . .;. _,,..., /,_j 

.. It was therefore deemcd^cxpedient to lofe • 
no time, in airing the Hieaves 1 and to carry . 
them as fiUl as thcy were ready < ■ . . 

The laft load was barely in the bam, when ' 
rain.fet in : but, thanks to the harometer, on. 
which .chiefly J refted my judgement/ th^'! 

whea(bfecu^ed,widtheWleyi8,Mlftanding. ' 
Vol. I. • K O.hsra** 
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whole of Mm iufnmer*8-exp«riefice» I havo 
been . lefs ' eertain, than on that of the laft s 
owing; principally, to the barometer rejfUQg 
abont 'par i die atmofphere^- renuining in 
eijuilibnunnf^'Was fufceptible of die flighted- 
alteration of moifture, wind, lightning; or< 
oth^r impulft.' [ ■'■i 

Confidering, however, this circumftance, ' 
as- well as thai- of my feJdbm having an op- 
portunity of fteing theweftern horizons 
durihg the fetting o?the Ami : and with thefe, 
the Extreme wetnefa of the com harveil ; it 
i^'ndt, pwhapsv lofs remarkable that I ihould 
have been eaug&t, wfy Md, this fummer, 
than that lad iummer 1 ihoald efcape with- 
out ^ accident. . :; 
- At pre(Vnt, I am clearly of opinion, thatr 
by attending to the baromktsr and the 
SETTING 6VN, only, the weather may be 
foretold, fre^ently for three or four days, 
generally for- twehtyfour houiv (a length of 
time eiTentlilly ierviceable.to a farmer) with- 
a- degree of certainty: provided the atmo« 
fphere be hot, in the mean time, agitated by 
thunder and li^htnin^ j againft which there 
appears to be, iit prefcnt, no certain guard. 

They 



*ria6y will fometimel fbrefhow themfblvei 
for ievenl hours> in the figure todcol^r of 
the cbttds : but in general^ f&bix^^ they are 
not there tb be fbrirreen t and the grlnd.de^ 
fideratum^' now wanted^ is a PRoaNoferiti 
OP. LioiiTNiNO } as well as a pnAical teft • 
of the prefenceof the eleAridd fluids o^^the 
principle of lightning t for it is inore thaii 
probable* that thii has its influence on the 
atmofphere^ though it do not ihow itfclf in 
lightding) oriUU more forcibly declare sifelf 
in thunder. 

< Biit fnppodng that even thuhdferrthi tnoit 

certain harbinger of rain, cannot bdfore^* 

known with any degree of certainty i this, 

confidfHng its comparative unfrequency* 

Ought to be no difcouragement to the &rmeri 

Th^ faiidri though, he cannot ■ catciilate 

the longitude, ^b ceftMnty, is nevcrthelefs 

afliduoUs in ihaking and regifteriitg his ob^^ 

fervfttiohs; ' > ' 

' TopurfUetheCdmpat-ifohia&rmirrwitliout 

n baromtter, in' hAytimb and harvest *• 

K k ■ is 

* Fifom ^ehenl obfenrition, m trell w from the ia« 
feidentt regiftered aforegoing, the weather appears to U 
iolueoocdtlaibined^rceatleaft, bf diffitrcnt caufet, in 

differeai 
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kaianor^atfear^witfaotttaquadi^U An^ 
in the ftridneff of good manageaicnt^ it U 
not lefi requifite to the latter, in that fitu-* 
atibiit to be attentive to his log-book, than 
for. the former, in thofe feafons, to pay due 
attention to his regifter. 

To the ftudent, at leaft. a reoxstbr b 
indifpenfibly requifite : it is not merely a 
ftimulus to his attention, but, by preferring 
what.no memory. can retain, becomes an 
authentic document of ftudy i is a. record of 
reference to a combination of &As ; the 
pureft'fountain from which to draw pra6tical 
knowledge* 

* * • 
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different feafims : ,and aldioyg^ it mayii^ ^ wrang to 
§bfirifi thefe influences, in autumn, wiNTta, and 
8PRXNO I yet I am clearly of opinioni that die £idt arifii^ 
from fuch obfervations, ought nott in drawing inferences^ 
to be mxid with diofe coUefked in die summer months. 
For odier remarks on this fubje^ fee £xr» and Obs. on 
AckicuiTuat and die Wbathjik. 
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PLAN OF MANAGEMENT 

o w 

FARMS. - 

THEOBJECTSof the Midland hufbandry 

varyp in different quarters of the osifBiiAL 

DiSTjticT, as has been already intimated, 

• and as will more fully appear, in the courft 

of thisTolumCf 

In the DISTRICT of the station, -the 
four grand objects are mixed, in a fiogular . 
manner: 
Grain of almoft every fpecies J 
Brseding in all its branches I . . . 
Dairying! onalargefcale; and 
' Gr AZXN o, both cattle and iheep *. < • 

K3.. . • ...The 

• And to thcfe might bo added a flfth,«»jouXKO 1 
wbkb U not berei u in odier dUftri£b» oonfined to what 
migbt be caUed profeiBoiial dtalm^ but enterii niore or 
leliy ii^Q[ the bufineiioryki'Mfri) at wUUppear in liilf. 107% 



f^ MANAGLKtBNT OFFABAia. 

I 1 

The OUTLINl^S pf management confii^ 
in keeping the land in grafs and corn^ altera 
nately, under a fingular fyftem of pradice y 
and in applying the gmfs to the breeding of 
heifers for the dairy» to dairyings and to the \ 

grazing of barren and aged cows i with ^ ! 

mixture of ewes and lambs for the butcher ; | 

all together, a beautifully fimple iyftem of 
management i and, being prosecuted oi^ \ 

large farms, and by wealthy and fpirited ^ 

&rmers, becomes a iingularly interefting j. 

fcbjeftofftudy, 

In giving a detail of the ak^Abxe ma^ 1 

N AGEMBNT* I A^U attend ibletyt to. the 'im« 
e£osE&TowNSKiPf ; which, whether thcf \ 

inclofures be new or of an older date, aro 
'cultivated under the i(a(ne courie of manage-^ \ 

men.t. • ^ * . ' \ 

The hufbandry of commqn fields is the 
fame, in many different parts of the ifland i^ 
as if a general order or arret had^ at fome 
early period, gone forth for their regulation, 
In Yorkihire,. ia Glocefterihire, anid iii the 
Midland Counties, one uniform practice pre* 
yailg.:, uniform, I mean,, in the oufline: in 
:X}y^ f^inuti^ difference^ arc trac^abl^j and 
its, in a few years, the common fields huf- 

' bandry 
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•baftdfy of thi» ifland Will prdbably be no 
i more, I'luiye endeavoured fo ^tch.th^fe 

j mlnutial differences in the MiptAM^jCpuN- 

I TX8$« .•For\vhichfeeMiN«9S* 

COURSE OF HUSBANDRYr No icit- 

cumftance, belonging to the provirteial prtie* 

tice of this kingdom, has been, to me, a 

; matter of more furprize, than thei succESildN 

' of CROPS, in the prevailing prailice of Uiis 

dlftriar 
, , ,. The OBMBR'Ai' PRiMciPLB of tfidnagfe- 
ment is that iipMi which every middlelbiled 
diftrift ouj^t to form its pra^ice i namely, 

dMt pf QUKVO'lKQ THS PRODVOBf frdm 

grafs to arable crops, and fsom ffvn to 
herbage. 

But whether the. mimutia. of pradioe, 
eftabliihed in the diftri^ under furteyr be 
eligible/ in every other middlpfoiled diftriA, 
^meaivnothenjriotay^ I will eod^vour to 
giv^ a faithful regifter of the pra<iice» and 
Jeave $he reader to adopt the whole, or- fuch 
part of it, 91^ may be fout»dt eligible in his 
• awn fituatipni. 

In the prevailin3[pra£^,iceof chediftri^jr- 
a pra^^ice whofe origin I have not been able 
to tra(re, having be^n prevalent in the inclofed 
v.-; .7 K 4 iovira^ 
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•towdihips, I underftand, time immemoriali-** 
"the cfHtffe of nuna^ment is thu t ' '^ '■ '• . 

- The land having lain, fix or feven years; In 

a ftate of s^ard, provincially ** torp,'* it 

-is brolcen up, by afingle plowing* for OATSt' 

-the oat ftubble plowed, two or three times, 

for WHEAT } and the wheat ftubble winter- 
'fidlowed, for barley and grass seeds i 
letting the land lie, during another period of 
fix or feven years, in herbaoe i and then 
breaking it up again, for the (ame fingular 

succession of arable CROPS* 

There are men, however, who objeA to 

• this pra^ikice j arguing, that the foil cannot be 

kept fufficiently clean, under this courfe of 

-management ; and, on the lighter- lands, on 

the foreft fide of the diftri^, it is become 

prevalent to clean the foil, for barley and 

< grafs feeds, by a turnep fallow : apraci 

' tice which has fpread itfelf, more- or lefs, 

- over the whole diftridt. But the turnep crop, 
' as will be iliewn under the head Turmeps, 

is lofing ground, on the ftronger foils i on 
which, nine acres of ten are kept, regularlyi 
under ^e fuccefiion of 

Turf, 

Oats, 

Whoit, 
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Wheat, 

Barley, 

Turf, 
ftt the lands of Norfolk are, under the Norfolk 
fyftem of management. 

Reperbnces to Minutes. 

• 

For cbnverfation, and reflexions, on the 
4U»'abk management of thisdiftrid, feeMiM.ip* 
. . fot a caution to the occupiers of eatrom 
.tarochial farms, 33. 
. For general reflections 01^ the hujinefs of 
farming, 67. 

For an inftanpe of unpardonable manage-i 
Uient, 76. 

For obfervations on neattufs and mpmtkJ 
,inanagem.ent, 78, 

For an inftance of the ufe of experiments 
. (0 fiumers, S^* 

f'orrefledionson/^^^w^, 107. 
. For an inftance of thp folly o(Jpecu!atvtj[ 
^l»u(|)andfy,.M4i, 

\-\ ."' ./ * • . •■■• ';. " '• 

••'- ■ • •••' SOEW 
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SOI L S 

AMD THCtft 

MAN AG EME^FT. 

THE SPECIES OF SOILS have already 
bei;n mentioned^ in defcribing the di(lri€t at 
large. The prevailing fpecies . is a osbp 
9ANPY LOAAti varying, however* in ftrength 
and produ^ivenefs : but» taken th|x>ughput, 
few didrids can equal the diftri^ of the 
prefent ftatibn» in uniformity of foil | the 
variations in produAivenefs being frequently 
occafioned by 

The SUBSOIL* which/ though likewife 

remarkably uniform, is not altogether fo« 

Beds of fanSi and thin feanis of gravef, are ' | 

found in different parts of it j and a redctay^ 

provincially ** marl/' in others i bu( the pret 

vailing fubfoil is a sandy LOA^tif, or brick 

earth ; varying, like the foil, fomewhat ii^ 

ftrength. 

This 
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This variation of fubfoil is a natural caufe 
of variation, in the pro^uAivenefs of the foilt 
V^ter, imbibed by the abforbent Arata, and 
checked in its courfe by the retentive, is pen^ 
up, and forced toward the fur£u:e | rendering 
the foil (^Id and upgeniaU ^ 

Nfcverthclcis, UNDER,DRAINING-* 
found its way, late, into, this diftriA. Its 
firft appearance in it was upon tlfu eftate, 
about thirty years ago ; when fome men from, 
the Morel^ds of Stafibrdihire, into which^ 
it is probable, the art had travelled out of 
Lanc^Hiire, brought it into this country. 

Its efia^/ijbnunt, her^, was probably owing 
fo' a mere circumftance. A £uiner in the 
neighbourhood, ftruck with this novel prac- 
tice, prevailed upon one of his laborers, 
who was a clever fellow at a ditch, to go 
gnd fee thefe ** foreigners'' at work. H^: 
went I caught their art and their tools in his 
eye i brought them both away with him ; 
got tods made 1 commenced *' fougher 1" and 
ftill remains the moft experienced of the 
diftri^ : though, from him« feveral others 
have- taken up, and. long foQowed, the bu- 
(inel^ ) ib^ that, in- the courie of a few years, 
noft'of theprineipil ^tfmshaye been *'gone 

over:" 
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> 

pver:** that is« have received the benefitt of 
this cardinal improvement. ... . . i ! 

: f Thus genius and judgement» when happily \ 
joined^ are valuable* even in a ditch. Old | 
Samuejl, who is Airnamed CiEVERDYC|iB» j 
and from whom I have thefe particulars* is* | 
in- truth* a genius of the iirft caft. See . | 
MiN.. lo6; f 

It is obfervable* however* that* previous to \ 
the iotrodudtionof the prefentart* a fpecies 
of underdraiping had been pradtifed iathis | 
diftria,— with THREE alder POLES ; which i 
have frequently been found* no( byoldSamucl 
only* but by other experienced foughers* 
buried in very wet boggy patches* one upon 
two* in the triangular manner t forming a 
kind of pipe ia the center. ^ 

But it does nQt appear, by the fituations i(i 
which thefe poles are found, that the modern 
art of ** killing fprings/* as it is termed* waj 
known to the more ancient foughers. 

The MATERIAL of foughing, made ufc qf 
by the .Morelanders^ was mfood: and old 
Samuel continued to drain with this material* 
for many years^ But finding* that* in the 
courfe of twelve or fourteen years, the fprings 
broke out again* he has not, for n^any yc;arS| 

ufcd 
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ufcd wood ; except in Very difficult iftfes i 
and/there, not alone. He reckons twelve or 
fourteen years to be the longeft duration of' 
wood drains ; let them be ever fo well made. 
' The ufes of wood were, therefore, fuper* 
feded by ftone j pebbles j provincially ** bowl- 
ders )" picked off the arible land ) the almoft 
only ftone the country affords { and better 
ftones for the purpofe need not be defired* 
With thefe (tones, the principal part of the 
. effe^ive drains, now in the countryj^ have 
been done. The method of forming thefe 
drains will appear in min. io6. : 

Sod or ** turf" drains, likewife, have beei) 
introduced, into this diftrid; but thro a 
different channel ; and in a manner which 
ought not to be pafled unnoticed } as it /hews 
what may be expe^ed, from the experience 
and example of the fuperior dafs of profef^ 
fional hufbandmen, affifted by the fpirited 
encouragement of landed gentlemen. 
• Some twenty years 'ag0| ^Ir, William. 
More of Thorpe, in this neighbourhood, 
j having obferved, in a diilant diftri^, this 
j method of. draining, mentioned it to his 
I landlord, the late Mr.lNOB of Litchfield 
(whofe character, as a landlord, and as a 
^ * , magiftrate. 



i 
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tnagiftratet was an ornament to his country)i 
and intimated his defire to make A trial of it% 
The reply was^—'* Send for a man# and I ^ 
vrill fet him to W6rk i and if you think it I 
will anfwer, you may then employ himt i^ ; 
not» I will allow you his expences/* A man 
was fent for^ and the foil being found propel 
for this mode of drainingf he was employed 
ibme length of time i the tenant paying his 
wages ; the landlord^ the expences of hiS 
journey* 

Prom Thorpe this method of undefdrain^ \ 
ing travelled into Leicefterihire ^ where Mh 1 
Paget, a fuperior managtr of the higheft 1 
clafs of yeomanry, made himfelf mafter of | 
the art, taught it to his laborers, pradifed it I 
on an extenfive fcale, upon his own eftatci 
and has fent young men, of his inftrUding^ { 
into varioufdiflridts, as turf*drainers t even 
//&// neighbourhood has, now^its turf-^draining 
done, by men from that quarter. 

How fortunate for rural affairs^ when 
fuperior talents are aflifled by fcience and felfr 
praftice. What may not be expeAed from 
profeifional men of this defcriptiom 

The outline of the method of forming 
turf«^rains, here, is this i The upper part of 

the- 
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the trench is opened, with a common fpade, 
nine to. twelve inches wide, at the bottom^ 
and to a depth fuitable to the given fituation t 
leaving it with a fmooth, even bottom.: in 
the middle of which a narrow channel is^ . 
funk with a. draining tool *, and cleared 
with a fcoop, to a depth proportioned to the- 
firmneft of the fubflratumi in which it ia 
made 1 leaving a. fair even *^ (boulder'^ on. 
either fide. On thefe (boulders, the firft fpit 
or fod is laid, with the grafsfide downward^, 
and, being trodden down, firm and clofe, the 
trench is filled up with the excavated mold. * 
- If the fubfoil be too tender to bear the turf|r 
or of too loofe and crumbly a texture to. ftand 
firmly, 'fo as not to ** run in,*' the wide trench 
is. funk down. to the required depthi and 
fbpulders formed with fods, cut fquare, and 
fet firmly, on each fide of the bottom of the, 

i trench J leaving a channel, three or four 

I inches wide, between them 1 and laying tha 
inverted fod upon thefe artificial fhoulders. 
The ^x/^n^^, in either cafe, is about a penny. 

; a yard ; which, being the wAole expence, i^. 

\ very low* , 

; ^/ Ncyertheiefsr 

; "^ JBceKoKrotK, MiK.a« ' .Mi 

f * .' •. 1 ^ ; « 

4 ; « * 
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Keverthelers, the duration of fod dnih^^' j 
if the fubftrata be fufEciently firm/ a]>pearfr' 
to be much' longer than thofe of wood^ and»* I 
perhaps* equal» in* ibme fitaations, to thole 
df ftone. I 

Mr. More fhowed me fbme» Whieh had | 
been made upwards of twenty years, and which ! 
appeared to be quite perfeA, adUng, in wet^ { 
iVeather, as \^en, now, as they, did the firfl: I 
year** On cutting through fome of thefe- 
old drains; and examining them carefully, he I 
fbund the fod had united with the mold of [ 
the fubfoil, into one firm tnafs; forming a^ 1 
regular arch; the PiP£, fo far from being \ 
iVafped up, or even foiiledi was wider thart* j 
when it was made. Polecats and other ver^ | 
min burrow in thefe drains :<^this, reaibn ; 
fUg[gefts, would, in making their inner cham« ' 
bers, be .liable toclofe the pipe. Moles are, 
in theory, ftill more formidable enemies. But . 
reafon and theory cannot fet afida fads. 

Mr.^Pagct, likewife, having occafion td 

make fome additional drains^ in a ground 

which «^had been pipe*drained, fome ten or 

twelve' 

^ I had an opportunity, after a heavy fidl oT rain, to ob« 
lerve their operation. Out of them, in parficular, afforded - 
a full and impetuousi yet ^Uar ftream. 



k^hilyt years, fouiidi in cutting acrbfs thfc old 
draias> that th^ W»rcl i& a ftafes dC kigb pre- 
ftrvation; • • 

I FALLOWlKdr the preVj^aiflg faHo*/ 

I of this diftrid is the piii:>^p allow, for barle/ . 
j (fee the articfd BarLey) ; the tftrMMBR 
I FALLOW is rarely attempted ^ and the tor* 
I NEf FALLOW, as has been intimated,, u con<' 
j ' fined, at prefent, to the 'pr»£ti«e of a feW 
I iodiyiduals. 

I If fallowing can be difpenfed witb^ in any ' 

cafe, it may be under the management dlT 
! this diftridfc, where Only three arable crop$ . 
I are taken> 6e^e the land be laid down agakL 
\ tografss fiyt; even under this manag«nem» . 
I touch of the land is fbut and unprodu^ver^ 
1 through the want of proper tillage* 
I And it is a h^ which ought not to bo 

concealed, that one of the firft managers in 
the diftridtis averfe to the pin-fidlow prac<* 
^e* His argument il ftrong. '* See what 
a piece of feeds (raygrafs and the clovers), 
aftet ft tuTAtp fallow will do. ^ will require 
a cow and perhaps five or fix iheep, anacre» 
to keep it downi ofpecially in the fpring» 
when grafs is valuable* But look into a 
piece of ten or twelve acru of turf, after 
Vot. I, L yiM* 
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PiMFALLQw, and you won't ;fee, perhdps«, 
more than five or fix coyrs and a /ew> ArtggUog ; 
iheep in it ; with ibme parts eaten as b«u:e a^. 
a common».and others Tcarcely. touched.'* l 

RCFEKENCES TO MlNUTES. . ^ 

For an inilance of pra^ice xXifummer faU 
kivlngt feeMiN. i8. 

For apropofed improvement of the^iiv« 
fallowt fee min. 19. ..:•.. 

For the probable caufe of high ridges ^tte 
MIN.21. • • ' 

> .Foraninftanceofpradticein/tffy^Cf //mA« 
sng, 32. - Y 

For inftance of pradice '^ underdrainmgi 
fee 106. ... ,...': I :\ •- 

I 

• « •« » 

. :.. • . ^ ' ■ • : • ; . V 

' . . . • » • • •,.«•' '\ - ^ 
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. THE SPECIES OF MANURE made ufe 
of, here, are ol7NO, limb, and what i» called 

"MARtV • 

^ DUNG is become,' in this neighbourhood, 
an extravagant fpecies of manure. I have 
found it nowhere elfe fo highly valued. Half 
a guinea a load is not an uncommon price. 
The load, however, is large : that of a wag« 
1 gon. With five horfes. Neverthelefs, the 

I price is a ftrong evidence of the ftrength 

L s . and 



, * The coat! or horhi, cniflied In a mill, lave bem 
iiled, in Ott* diftri^t buC with ivbat fuooeft I hvfi aoC 
kamt.: A«uAninalp(Moiftioa,4Kie«anb«fitd«doul>t 
cfdieirdEoieft Aeoiil/objcfUMtatfisaliMiadttdtf* 
ficMhy <f icAidog tea. 



and fpirit of the hrmen of this diftridk. 
The garden grounds of Tamworth inay» how* 
ever« be* in ibmc me^ure» the caufe of this 
extreme dearnefs. « > . ' 

In the MANAOEMENT Or DUMO* OtM \ 

circumilance. cbieflyt requires to be parti* 
cularized': the method of ^rM^/in^ it on the 
land. 

In the ordinary praAice of the kingdom, 
dun{» if iet upon tlie land, in billocki, and > 

fpread, afterward, by a man (landing on tlie } 

ground* But« here, the prevailing cuftom 
d tofpread it out; of the canuige, as it it ' 
brought rinto the fijoltl i by (k uiah. or meuy 
(landing on the carriage. '■-.:• 

Fordieminutiicofthiispra^ice, fee Mi.N* i % 

Fof fartlicf obfervations on it, ice W n « < 8, ; 

'".'. LIME is, hf re, in high eftimation* among 
fufacts in geoeral; though fome few iodn 
v,iduals objed. to it. 

' In the ocdinary prance of the diftri^, i 
.£41ow is feldom made, without. being deeded 
Vith lime ; under aa idea that it '* mellows*' 
the foU fvnd make9 it " work well," while in 
.jtjillagq ), ,and ** f>y<;etchsi^" in^p^^ves the qua-* 
: lity. q£. the herbage, wheo^ laid dowA to g^s^ 

"' - •' Unfot* 
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• Uofp|tun»tely, hpvftver^ .for th?i ^iftri^.pf 
th^ ilation, no calcarepus .(ubftance . has ye^ 
j been difcovcrcdVithiii it, to fupplyyit ly^^th, 

I ^tM, in quantity, as a. jnanure;* : for y^ch 

I purpofis it is fc^he^f m!^/^^;neighbo\]rhQQ((^ 

I , figh^cpfi or twepty.mile?. ..i :' : j ti^n-'l 
Tb^re are two son ts;of .LiMs.it);iij^ wth* 
one burnt from ^ Aone of peculiar bardneff,t 
I the other from rfiQtc, ,0pmn^on> limcftones v 

j the iirft is of finguUr ftfcngtli» as a. manure ^i^ 

the latter of |^ mor^ common quality,. ..Tho 
pn«» I believe, is peculiar ,tQ fom^ hillock^ 
in Perby(hire, on the northern (kirts. orUia 
Charnwood hills ) the other is conunoQtct 
that quarter and to the vreft .of Staffbrdfliire > 
ilie form.er . is called Breedon lime, thQ latter 
'7icknaif <ft }l^ai/al \m%. from the names of 
|he places, in or near which they arc prin-« 

fipdly.bi^r^it, . - 

7he nature, of th^Bs^BDON LXMv is a'fit 
iubje<^ of c;nquiry* . •..-.. 

A geQ5sral deVcriptipn of it will appear in 

M^N. % and.an cxpe^«mcn^. m^ wiUi it,- fn 

• t 3 MIN, 

feiglibourivMaf Tonworth) «iMJib7»|;«Qperfearcib,mig^ 
aerlMps W foun^ i^ (tt%;Mli ^if^ ^ . )?« pra^aUy 



4 • 



\ 



itiUi 4,06. All tfiat' require io' t>^ giTen/ in 
• this placCf are a defcription, and the analyfis^ 
of'the'ftone." "'• ■'' "■ ■<>•-•• •; 

' The prevailinj^yarietyy that of which th^ 
lime nuiy be fiid to'l>e made, is of this deW 
fcription: The color '^ of iht furfacet 
formed by the naturiil Teams or fiiTures, is red* 
or ftrong fleflicolor,— of that of pld frag- 
ments; a lighter fleihcoIor»— of ^elhbroken 
fragments, a (till lighten blufli. The cdft" 
texture is uniform t breaking with rpugh fur^ 
faces ( extremely hard, aiid c/o/e, refifting 
acids in an extraordinary manner 1 the mu« 
rlatic acid (landing fome time on its furface, 
before it take effed 1 and, when pounded, it 
diilblves flowly and quietly* Neverthelefs, 
under the hammer, it flies as the St. Vincent 
Aone. See Glocestershire*. 

One hundred grains contain only three 
grains of indiflbluble matter,— a red, brick- 
dufllike powder, with a few rufUike frag- 
ments, ^eyerthelefs, the tin^ure of galls 

produces no feniible effcA on the folution : an 

* ^ • .. • ,....<..■... 

alkaline. 

i la 

f It b a noeiceabW circumftancti how^rer, that mU 
vithftinding the rdTemblance between theft two foffilf9 the 
iiMB from bne it whin at inow, from the other (novi 
voder notice) the color of uW 4/ft/i. 
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Alkaline foldtion fhltWi'dciWn a purely white^ 
calcireoQiB matMr. ' . 

'Another fpcoimen of a ftill higher rcij— a 
direet ruft coW<^and "which is Aifpe£ted to 
be a fpecies of if on ftone, proves, under 
analyfis, to be of the fame quality As the - 
I main rock 1 except that it contains a greater 

proportion of indifToIiible fragments. 
j Hence, it is more than probable, the idea, 

• diat' BreedoA lime contains fomething of a 

I chalybeate quality, is void of foundation ; an 

i idea, however, which deters Tome fenfible 

! . men from ufing it* 

j - The MANAOZMteMT OF LIME, in thiS 

diftriA, is entitled to fingular praife. In the 
tommott praAice of the diftrid« the load 
heaps are generally voatereJ, as they are 
fhrown dow)i froni the waggon j and always 
turned overt to complete die falling more 
^fiedually. See Yorkshire, Art. liming, 

: For an inftance of this prance, fee mim. 3, 
Another judicious prance, in the ma^uge- 

iAent of.lime, is equally entitled to notice. 

If a quantity 0/ lime be fetched, in autumn, 

OP the early pkrt of winter, to be ufed in the 
\<pring» whfji .teantj4»bot> naore valuable, 

ll is thfOYirn up mtQ;a.re£^i:9pfiik«^heap 



trench being cut round di9 ikbt9« tprecdvo 
rain >j^ter, ^th (tn^u^t <^ ponvty it twoy. 
Py (hii; ^lmir?fcik pr^i^ution^ the (uriace o£ 
the k^$ pffh^Jpfi ^^ % ^onfderftbie flef>tW 
^ pre!irent(4 iVofn jbi^iog ^n to a {portitrUke 
f onP^ace^ by the fnow w»d is^^wintoft 
9nd thereby rendered in ft bian9<»' ufel^ «% 
fnanure, ^ee Y9Ri(:»ii;iie, (u oboye. : 

MAlUr, The red ^f^rth which h«8 been 
(et upon the lands Qf'tliis diftri^, in great- 
^bundjuicf, as V marl/'— i9 nauch pf it in in 
manner deftitute of calcarepuc iiiatt^ji^ j andi( 
^f courfe, qinnotj with propriety* b? ^UiTed^ ' 
among MARx-s, , 

Neyerthelefs, a red fbflil is foundj^ in fymn 
parts of the diftrid, which contains a pr07 . 
portion of calcareous aia.tter, j 

The ma^l of Croxall (in part* of n 
ftonelUte, or ilatcy contexture* and of ft 
light red colpr) is the richcft in ^alcareofity : 
one hundred grains of it afford ti^irtjf grains 
of cah^arcous matter » and f^venty grains of 
fine, impfilpabje, redbyWi^ce powder *. 

■ •^' "*. And 

III 

* • This mnA li fingularly tenacloui of iti calcareous 
nuittf \ 4i^vin^ rcmarl^abh -flowlj* One hundrcil. 
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And a marl of Elford (incdorandcQn- 
fexture various, but refemblinl; thpfe of the 
Crojcak. nia^l) affords near iwentjf gratruz 
■ Y«t the marl of Baktom, pn die oppofitQ 
$de of the Trent—though fomcwhat of « 
0milar cbntextutP, b.ut of a 4^rker mor« 
duiky color— '^ in a manner deftitute of cal"* 
^^cofxy ! one hundred grains of i^ yielding. 
, little more tli^an one grain«— »«/ tvfo gramt of 
ealcariexms matter* Nev^^thel^fs, the pit; 
from which I toc^k ^e fpeciipen a\nalyzed, 
\s ai^ immenfe excavation^ out of which 
^ny th<Hiiand loads have been uken. 

And the marls of this NEioHBoORnooo; 
^which moftly differ in appearance fron^ 
^ofe defcribed, having generally that of a^ 
bbodred clay> intcrlayered, and'fometimes 
intermingled, with a wlute grit^ fubftance)^ 
are equally popr in calcarepfity. ' 
I One hundred grains of the marl of St at- 

fOi.i> ^which I belieye may bs taken as a 

fair. 



4 



^rans, rougtjy.poufukd) wsMf twentjribur hours in dlflblving;^ 
aiid another hundredt^though pulverised to mere duft, eotw' 
tinued to efitrvefee twelve houn^ notwithftanding it was 
^rft iaturatcd widi watert and afterward ihoolc repeatedljr. 
The bjreodon ftoiw> rougldy pouodod, diflblved ia half the. 
tVM 1 AOtwlthftandipg its extreme Wdnefit 
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fair, fj^imen of die red- clays of this qutrter 
•f tiM diftria) afford little more than two 
grains of calcareous matter!*.* :Yet thb is 
£ud to be ^^ famous marl ;V, 'and» froih the 
pit$ which now appear^ has been laid on in 
great abutxdancct 

.I do no.t mean to intimate, that thefe citja 
1^ altogether deAitute of fertilizing proper* 
tJies^Qn their firft applicatioiif It is riot likely 
that the Ijirge pit9 which abound, in almoft 
^ery part of the diftri£t, and which inuft 
have been formpd at a very great expencct 
Ihould have been dug* without their contents 
being produ^ive of fpme evidently, or at 
]ca(l apparently^ good effed^ on the Unds 
t>n which they have been fpread, 

I confefs, hdwever, that this is but con** 
jcdture i and it may be, that the good tffcGt 
of the marU, firft defcribed, being expe*« 
rienced, the fa/bio9 was fct j and, the diiUn* 
guiiliing quality being unknown, or not att 
tended to, marls and clays were indifcrimi^ 
natcly uf^d*' 

The moft interefling f^£t that ^^n h^ 

brought hQ^e« ^efpedtin^ thef^ clay pits is« 

' that 

* I<odgr^ not ill the fubflance of tl)e c^f r but in' ks 
^(util cncki or /xfliircs. 
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ihat they ^wpre made, cKieflyr by thtf laft' 
generation) and that the prcfentgehcratioir 
arc experiencing, or believing that they ex- 
perience, an evil cffeAarifing from their pi?)-' 
^ucei the fertilizing quality of which (if it' 
«\'er exifted) being now fpent, the dead tlay> 
vemains a clog to the native foil^' rendering . 
it tenacious, and difficult ^o work. 

This is at leaft the opinion of intelligent' 
profeffional men } and the idea# I believe, is 
founded in (aSt, LiMS is found to do away 
this evil effeAi and this may account for the 
^irit of liming, in the prefent generation; 
. Oh the fouthem banks of the Anker, isr 
found a ORfi-v M ARL I refembling* in general 
appearance, the marl of Norfolk, or rathen 
the fullersearth of Surrey. In contcicture, it 
is loofe and friable ' 

This earth is iingularly prodigal of its calir 
«areofity. The acid being dropped on its 
(urface, it flies into bubbles as the N6rfolIc 
' . mad. 'This circumftance, added to that of a, 
* ' ftriking improvement which I was fiiown at 
i being effected by this earth (fee mim. 89.) 
i led me to imagine, that it vru of a quality 
&mlar to the mark of Norfolk, 



:■ loi^irom tl»e tcfiiks^ef two eKp«rtm<i09^ 

^ Mretthor, tA4 coUed^ed on the fit« of im^ 
prowe(i(kcAt. th« other with t fpociqEien takm- 
firoftt th? |>)t-?*^t a(>pnr9 that one hundred \ 
erains of this tart)\ pootatn no m<nt^ thai^^ 
^^(tini^fcfalcareOttS matter! therefi^uum . 
t creamoolortd fapoteceot^ clay, with a 
^Ball apportion of coarfe (and. i 

Hciv^e* ij& i^ cyident* that the aeid applied- | 
fuperBcklly* ^%^tt%T^unfi ^nide v/Udtever 
to the ^trinftc quality of calcareous fub-- 
Ibnce^. ^he marl (tf Hall ^nd appears, by 
the tcid. of fea fait, ufcd aa a tssTi^ to be of 
tenfold Aren^th to tha^ of Crox:^! ;; but, by 
^e £une acid, u(ed as a mehstruvm, thq 
latter proves tQ he of fivetimes the ftrength 
^f the fq^er : \yhile the Breedqn ftone^ I 

yrhich appears to be Aoncalcareous to Ae 
^id, as a test, proves, on A)^a,j(> YSis^ to bQ , 

almoft purely calcareous *^ j 

t Th» hy vnj of cautioiu m tkoft wka may have oc^ ■ 

^fion to (earch for calcaicou» rubftaiKcs, Tb^ Br«c<)oi\ I 

^ooe bjr nterel/ toucliing its njitu(al furfa^ ii\ tl^e u(iial 
wa/t widi the acid, might be paiTc^ at niMi -calcarcoui. It 
it obfcrvabte, howrve^, tixkV if tht ftuface be icrxped, lb a& 
t* Uwfen (bine of, the particlci into a pow^er,^ it inftantly 
yicldi to the acid. 
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^ ..:.S^EMJ NATION, / 

• • - ■ ■ • • 

.* iNTHGSEfeD PROCESS of thisdHlria,. 
though there is nothing particularly cen« 
(itrablei there islittle to praife. Broadcast 
may be-faid to be the -oniverfiil mode of 
•owiNo: though,of late years, DRILLING* 
a proeefs new to this quarter of the klugdonlt 
has been tried, by a few individuals. With 
refpedto PLANTING or setting, by hand, 
I met with only one inftance, and that with 
beans* .:>>■' 

In finally adjusting the furface after 
fowing, the Midland farmers are entitled to 
commendation* Barley lands are ,chtted^ 

with 
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With clotting beetle* j which» on ftrong land* 
are perhaps much preferable to a roller: and 
oat lands arc " /nr/"*^.*"— that i?, the fods 
which have been torn off the plits if thai 
harrows, and lie on the furface, probably 
with their giafs fides upward* and of courfe 
in a ftate of vegetation, arc thrown, by hand, 
or with forks, i»»to hollows, with the grafs 
(ide inverted: thus tending to ncatncfs, 
deannefi, and the relief of the infant crop j 
while the expcnce is inconfiderable *. 

Repsremcss to Mikvtes. ..^^^ 

' toraninftanceofilwtf^hoardingup/tfy/afii' 
': For an evidence of the propriety ^ifovnng 
*6r wAfli^yirrrow, the day it is plowed, 40. , 
» ""For obfervations aa /owing fytbe irtes, %ti 

For further obfervations on the fam fuB^ 
led, ji^. ..:.'- 

For opinions on the fi&iOT^^^^^^ 91. *• 
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* B7 bbiervadooy in my own prance, elevin ap^ippk 
ten IMkicni^ daji works» or about fixpence an acre*" \ \l 

7 ^ i»)'' f*J/4. im 
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\ thb.managbmeMt oe 

GROWING CROPS. '. 



THE VfeCEtATlKG MoCfeiSS of th* 
Midland District, eonCifis, mierely» ill 
HANDWESDiMbi the ufc of the iios being 
io a manner unknowti to farm Iab6rtn» and 
feiever attempted %y theif wives or childrea 
(fee GLocESTBiitSHiRE)^ Turneps are tko 
poly crop which is hoedi and thefe are geiie^ 
rally hoed by gardeners^ or by men who 
make a trade and myftery of it4 i^ee thi 
art. TtJUMBPSt 

The ARABLE WBEDS moftnoxious, in this 
diftri€t* are the following. They are divifiblo 
into three clafTes^ agreeably to the dates of 
ftration* in which they are, refpe^tivcly, moft 
cciniplcuous} as thofe of 

Fallow, Corn> New ley* . 

Fallow 



FALtow WEEiis. 

■•,•.... V • ■' •••■■!•: 5 

PnohtttML Uniutk. Engl^. 

^mtcht—triticum r<'/m,— <Jt>uchgrafs, 

Black twitchi^^f^M durmfcula^haxA fef- 
cue* . . ^ ' 

Running twitcK,~<»^r^« tf/M — creeiping 
' beht^rafs, . . .- , 

Common thi(tie>'^rrtf/tfi<0 m;<^/,— com- 
mon thiftle. 

^oar Ukuff^t, -^ cairJuus lanceotdtusi-^fytik 
thiftle. 

bocksf-^iMf^x rr^tf> ^(—curled dobk. 

; , Corn Weeds^ A'-. ': . 

* • 

Rough cadlocki ^— ^iitf^tr iir*^^ •f,—i¥ild 
; muftarf. 
Smooth cadlotici-^r^^rtf /7i^ir/^— n^ild rape; 

Vol. f. ifi ^at-hcDt 

«/^ In this countr]^ aii inft'duice of pni&ice occurrdlto 
met which ii well entitled to a place in this regifter : that 
kA employing t woman to follov^ the plow, efpecially in 
t ALLOWING, b picic up the roots of weeds, expofed in the 
iurrowi more |»rticiiIarIydiore of the DOCK. When root 
Steeds fcf e abttndanti ^ praaioe is evidently eligible : the 
expence is noobje^ and the benefit, Inibme ca(es| maybe 
almoft invaluable. Majom Bowits of Elmhurft| tU^ 
Litchfieid, is entitled to die credit of this tUuihu 
\ With a ftw plants of the wild n aoish, r^hmui 
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Fat-hen,Of wild fyvax^/tr^beHop^iumvirule, 

redjointed goofefoot. 
Dead nettle, or wUdhempr-^^Av^/ tetraBif, 
wfld hemp. ' 
carduus lanceolatusr^dfcn thiftle. 
ferratttUarvmJ^s^-CQtsaaotifS^\R\c, 

rumex crijpus,'-c\ir\ed dock. 
Dog {cnw\f^-antbemis M/«i^,'^maitbeweed^ 
or ftinking camomile. 

camomile. 

Sow ihUHef'^JbncJhti «/rr4r<ir/,— ^common 
ibwthiftlc. 

Hard iron,-'-raftttncuItu arvenfist-^omcxovT" 
foot. . , 

hsLflove^-^comnhuItu arvtnfis,*-^Qni con- 
volvulus. 

$ pofygonwn ccHvohuluSf 'P' e^nJbiD^ 
buckweed. 

Corn mintt'^mentha tfrw/j^/,— com mint* 
ctfr^/ttw frj^w,— curled thiftle. 

Tavcp'-from Jbirji/tmrrtwoktdcd tare. ,. 

*— ^»'— ^<'/r4^<r«a»,4.fourfeedcd tare. " 

Hairough,— ^<i/i«/w apariner^cUzyen; 

. . ' WUloW 



PrttfintuU Liniuan, Englifi, 

pale periicaria. 
Goofe tzaky,—'po/entiUa an/eritla^ ^^filver^ 

weed. ' 
tu^/agofarfara,''^co\\s(6oU 
Kettles,— ^vr/MTtf ifoicai^-comxaon nettle, 
t^oppy, -^ papem& dubium^ -« longrmooth' 

headed poppy* 
KifM^t-^^hryJimthk y?^^/ii^fl^»-'<orh marigolds 
Cocklet-n(arg^r^^/»«w^«cAj^«,— cockle. 

Ulot. 
Groundfily-^^cw w^ftfrw,— *grbiiridfili 

thld/pi 6urfii pafi^-^QatphtrdBpaTCc, 
Beggars nteSHtt-^Jcandixpi&en^veneru^' ■ i 

(hepherds needle. 
Chicken vrteAr-^jfine m^</«i,— chibk weed. 
iupbrafia odontitesr-'Ttd eyebright* 
/i>/i^V^^^^*''''commonmithrtdate< 
/caiio/h arven/Ss^, "^com fcabious. 

M 2 Clover 

^ This invettrate oiemj of atable crops Is not common 
lo (he dlftria. SbTToiY Ambxci?, the bldody (bene OH 
which the brunt of die battle of boswoatk fiilo vnM 
probably fought, It the only l^t on whichi hav6 foond tt| 
and) Aerei it if finguhily pretralenc The TVbeat cnop^ in 
'7^51 WIS in a manner deftroy^ by diia weed^ tocduiiged 
In iti mtlUiiefs by the diyoeft of die feaibm 
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Clover Wbbdi. 

likitiM. Englijk 

jfifago germanicar'^omsnon cudweed. 
. cerq/iiumvulgatumr^QOxxaxion moufe^ 
ear. 
geranium diJeSfum^^^ggtA cranesbiU; 
• carduus lanceo/atusr^fpczr thiftle. 
^ rii/»^x rr^i//»— curled dockt 

fonchus oleraceus, — common fowthiflle. 
ferratula arvenfis ♦,— common thiftle# 

; ' References to MtNUTES. 

For an inftancc of the mifchievoufnefs of 
Macktmtch^ fee mi N. 59. 

Forobfcrvationson the conchy foftgrafs^ 731 

For an inftancc of the ihameful predomU 
nancy of tbijiles and docks^ 76. 

For an inftancc of weeding a yihcztjlubble^jj. 

HARVEST 
* I met with an inftance, in this diftri£t» ind in the 
praAice of the firft manager in it, of the commok corn 
THISTLB being drawn out of new leys ^ith a docicing 
iitxii fuch at docks are ufually drawn with \ and although 
this operation is not found to be a radical cure, the firft 
drawing, yet it weakens the roots very much} and^ by 
continuing the pra^Elice a few years, is &id to extirpate die 
plants. This I mention by way of hint to tho(e who with 
to afcertain, on their own particular (oils and fituations, the 
* moft . eligible way of overcoming this moft formidable 
enemy* 
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HARVEST MANAGEMENT. 



THE CORN HARVEST of this diffria, 
(although it cannot be called, emphatically^ 
a C9m country) is not got in without foilie 
foreign afllflance. The wheat is much 6f it 
cut by itinerants, who are termed" peakrils" 
and ** low country men :" ' namely, ttieh, khd 
ibme women, from the Peak of Derbyihire, 
and the Morelands of StafTordHiire. 

The ordinary harvest laborers, of the 

diilri€k, are not hired for the harveft Month, 

as in Surrey, &c., nor for tl^e barveji, be it 

(hort or long, as in Norfolk ) but work by 

the day, as at other. feafons of the year j and 

for the fame 'wages i a (hilling a day ) but with 

the addition of full 6oarJt fo long as the har« 

veft lafts t and, in addition to this, each la* 

borer who has been . conftantly employed 

through the fummer, has a right, by ouftotn. 

. M 3 to 
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to the c^rriagi of a had ^ coals, in autuinis 
It is alio a pre^y common ^uftom. for fiurmen . 
to let their conftant latxwers have their brea4 
com, (omewhat below the market price i 
ipore especially when corn is dear. 

The HOVRS OP WORK, too, like the wages, 
are the fame, in harveft, as in lefs bufy feafons i 
and the fame flow pace is too generally ob^ ■ 
ferved, No coming at four in the morning i 
po trotting with empty waggons ; nor any 
pc^fonal exertion, whatever, betokening 
harve(( } faviiig fuch as are ftimulatcd wit^ 
ale as ftrong as brandy. 

The method of uakvestino shea? 

COUK, whether wheat or Mfx, is, in thi« 

. ^iftrid, above mediocrity. In part, it is newe 

to me: reaping being generally done, by 

the «• THREAVE ;'■ fcldom, by the «r^. 

A threave is twentyfour iheaves» each 
(heaf measuring a yard round, in the banding 
place } the Hring crojQing the band in mea* 
furing, A better fi^d iheaf, for feafons an4 
crops in. general, could not, ferhaps, well b^ 
£;j(ed upon (fee Glo^esteiishirs, SeA, 
Wheat).. 

The- only difficulty, in reaping by the 
threav^i lies in ©o( b?in^ s^blc tp get the 

dieavc;/! 
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/heaves maide up to the ftandard* The ^e« 
viation, however,is oft the right fide: where* 
«s, in reaping by the acre> it will always be 
on the wrong. For, in that cafe, it is the 
intereft of the reapers to make largt Ihesivesi 
having thereby fewer bands and lefs binding. 
On the contrary, in reapbg by the threave, 

• it is their intereft t6 make finall Hieaves. 
' Another conveniency arifes from reaping 

' by the threave : any number' of hands may 
be fcattered over a piece of com,- as cir- 
'tumftances may require, without the exira- 
ordinary -trouble ofmeafuring tbe^land, in 
4hi8 cafe: Each man iUcks to his " thixx)/' 
whether it confifts of one or more 'lands, 
and fets up his own iheaves, in one 'row of 
(bucks, of twelve' (heaves each : fo that the 
trouble ofafcertainkig the number of threaves 
is inconfiderable. 

The price f for nvBiat', is fourpehce a ' 
threave, with been prbvided the crop be 
tolerably good: if veiy thin, fivep^nce or 
fixpence is fometimes given : or fuch thin 
wheat is fometimes reaped, by the acre 1 at 
about fix or feven (hiUirigs, an acre. For 
90t*t threepence it the common price. •' 

M4 In 



. XncAiiKYiMonieaf.corn,ffa«f]>tttiareki9 
^ut\wd> aU roiund, as in Surrey and NprfoUct 
/orming the Ioa4> not into ^ Iqng/auaiv, bu( 
into ;a. figure between that and an oyali 
hindipg it acrqfs, in three or four, places. ; 
. ThemethpdofHARVESTiNG;Lpo^EC9|iif> 
vrhether <w^/ or barley ^ is re()uf:e(l» herp, tp 
thejQwi?((.degrceof (impjidly. - n 

In yorkihire* barley and oats are mown* 
inwflrd, . aigain(( th? (landing corn* f nd harfr 
defied in (heaf^ . . . ; 

-. .In>Sucrey» and in Tome parts of Kent, they 
ju-e,Injciwn,, w/wW, .with z cradle,, laying 
'them ib' flraight and o^tly* thfy inight bp 
bound after, the fithe ; but arp jhs^vefted loofi^ 
In cocking them».thc $outh*cpnn^ry ^vmer^ 
make .ufclof corn forku l?y»ng thf ears aV 
■smjtswfi preferwng. th($ fame neatnefs and 
regularity, even to the ftack } the putfide 
courfe of which is|aid with MnVokcn pitches, 
with thc.buts outward, having. thereby a 
iecurity nearly equal tQ that pffhcaf corn. . 
. In Norfolk, they.sire mpwn, eufwqrd^ with 
^^'V'/,- fixed to th^ heels of the fithfsj whifht 
however, do not lay, thcin fo. neatly 9S 
pradles ; but OiU the heads, if the crop ftan^ 

anyway 
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f^iyway fair, lie one way, and the tails th» 
pther. There, too, the <»r«y»r^ is ufcd. 
■' Here, they arc mown, outward, with nahd 
Jitbesl and .cocked, ' or rather rolled into 
rough bundles, with copimon bayforhl an4 
ihis,' generally, two or three days before they 
be carried 1 1 ,a crop of clover, a crop of 
barley,' a crop of peas, a crpp of oats, and » 
crop of beans and vetches, being harvefted 
very much in the fame ms^nner. 
. Mpvving barley and oats, with naked (ithes* 
and pulling, them abput, with hay forksv 
liaye, to # ftranger, a flovenly and wafteful 
appearance. But with refped to cocking 
lopfe corn, before, the day of carrying, fome- 
thing, perhaps, maybe offered in its &vor, 
,, It is true, that, in qtherdiftri^, it iscon«> 
fidered as. very bad management, to leave 
pven a few ipocks remainmg, uncarried, only 
pne night 1 under an ide^t that, if loofe corn 
imcp get wet, in cpcks, it is difficult to get it 
dry again, without a great yrafte pf labor and 
CPrn. Nevfcrthclefs, experience (hows, that 
0ven a yery heayy ihower has not that evil 
«ffe<f^, in the.pradice of this country.* 

An incident, which fell within my own 
(Xperien9et convinced me of the &d : I had» 
? . . . through 
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through neglect; a few oats in cock left out 
all night. Next day^ much rain fell } but 
the fuccceding day proving fine^ they were 
got into very good order, again, in thisman^ 
ner. The tops were firft dried, by raifing 
them up, light and porous, with the tines of 
a fork I fo as to let the fun and air into them i 
find, when the tops were dry, the bundles 
were turned over, to air the bottoms. 

In this manner, and without greatertrouble, 
corn cocks are generally dried j though forne* 
(imes it will happen that they require to ht 
pulled to pieces : in which cafe, there is, of 
f ourfe, confiderable wafte. 

The Midland farmers have one very good 
plea, for harvefting Mts in this manner* For, 
by cocking them a few days before carrying, 
the labor and wade of turning is faved: be^ 
iides, by being cocked, while a portion of 
the fap remains in them* they are not fo 
liable to be (hed in cocking, as when they 
^vc difturbed in a dry parched ftate^ 

This practice, probably, took its rife in 
open common fields. Formerly, much of 
the diflrid lay in that (late i the foil being 
raifed into high roof like ridges. The furrows 
ftpd ikirts of the lands lay, of courfe, pro« 

'. portionably 
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portionably Iqw } and the corn bemg thereby 
ii-equeptly deprived of the benefit of the 
wind, at leaft, it v?« found, by experience, 
inoft eligible to gather the corn into heaps, 
and pla^e them upon the tops of th« ridges. 
And this is the prefent praftice of '* field 
'ianners/* In a &w days after cutting, tho 
whole crop may be fecn Aanding in pitchy 
cocks, placed in dofe order, liice ftrings of, 
beads firetched along the ridges. 

But notwithftanding this pra^ice may bo 
eligible, where corn is mown with the naked 
^the, and rolled up into rough porous bundles, 
|t does not follow that it fhould be univerfally 
adopted. Were a Kentiihman to leave his 
unruffled clofe piles expofed, even to one 
heavy (hower, he would find fome difiiculty 
in getting themi thoroughly dry, again, with* 
put fpreading them abroad^ 

An evil attendant, of the Midland method 
of harvefting loofe corn, is the increafe of 
bulk, which corn liarvefted in this way ac-* 
quires, comparatively with the fame quantity 
of com, harvefted in th<\ Kentifli manner, 
More bamropm is of ^ourfe wanted, and a 
greater numbtr of loads are to be carried; 
Four loa<|s, ai^ a^fe, ^ no ^tl€ommort crop : 

4v^. 
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five loads are talked of^ and are fometuuet 
carried. But the method of loadings ^XiA that 
' of barningp both of them tend to increafe 
this evil. 

The method of carrvino loofe corn^ 
here, differs from that of other diftri£te» in 
having only one loader to two pitchers } and 
in loadings not with the arms^ but with a: 
fork \ the loader (landing in the centre of the 
load, and piling the corn loofe and light 
around him. Thus the entire procefs tends 
to encrcafe the number of loads. 

And the method of housing is not calcu- 
lated to do away the inconveniency. I never 
met with an inftance, in this diilrid, of a 
borfe^ or any other animal^ being ufed on a 
mow. 

RicKiNc/however, remedies the evil) 
and in this diftrid, where barnroom is more 
contra^cd than in fome other, Ipofe corn is 
pretty generally put into ricks. 

In the method of ricking ioofe corn^ nothing 
is noticeable ; excepting the loft finifh. To 
endeavour to iecure the ftems from the pil- 
laging uf fparrows, and other fmall birds, 
they are, generally, either " tucked*' or 
<* pared ;" that is, either the loofe ears, exn 

pofed 
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pofed on the outfide, as many unavoidably 
arc, in the method of harvcfting above de- 
fcribed, arc doubled back, and thruft into 
the ftemj or the entire ftem is (haved with 
a fithe, laid longway in the handle, or fomc 
other fimilar inftrument ; in a few inftanccs, 
I have feen the ftems thatched, as the 

roofs. 

On ricking jhcaf corn, a few particulars 
may be mentioned. Though built on a fquarc 
frame, the ftem, provincially the " waU," 
is not carried up fquare, as in Surrey and 
Norfolk J nor round,, as in Gloceftcrftiire j 
but in a form between the two ; the corners 
of ricks being rounded off, as thofe of loads. 
Large ricks being fafliionable, and it being 
<:uftomary, in carrying up the ftems, to bind 
with the ears, inftead of the buts of the 
(heaves, they arc of courfe liable xojlip* This 
has taught the Midland rickers an admirable 
expedient, — whcnany fymptom of flipping, in 
! carrying up the ftem, is perceived, — ^to pre- 

\ vent the mifchief i namely, that of Uying 

[ long green boughs acrbfs the part affcdked : , an 

excellent thought. 
In fettihg.onthertf9/*of a (heaf-corn rick, 

J Ac Midland rickers are above par : laying 

'the 



I 
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the laft courfe of the (lem fo as to projt^ A 

few in(ihes# and form a kind of cornice foi^ 

the eaves of the thatch to refl upon^ and to 

carry the drip clear of the ftem • The middle 

is then filled in, fulU and round t fo that thd h 

buts of the outfide (heaves hang, downward. [ 

This^ though not peculiar to the didridti | 

is 1 rule which ought always to be obfcrvedi 
in forming a roof i for^ in this cafe» if rain \ 

ihould happen to penetrate through tho ) 

thatch, there is little feaif of its doings even \ 

the roof of the rick, much injury : every I 

draw becoming a condudtor, to lead it to the \ 

furface# [ 

Another commendable praAice, in form^a 
thg the roof of a (heaf corn rick, and which 
is new to me, is that of carrying it up with* 
out a pitching hole. A man (licks his heels 
into the roof, and (lands with great eafe and 
fafcty. This might well be copied by other 
diftriAs : pitching holes are dangerous i unlcfs 
care be ufcd in lAakiilg them up, and in 
thatching them, fccurcly. For, if water enters 
in this part, it finds its way direAly into the 
center of the rick. 

The method oificuridg corn tlcks^ in a 
catching fealbni previoully to their being 

thatched^ 
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th&tched« is likewife entitled to notice* It 
is cffcdcd with " battins"— finall truffcs of 
ftraw— which are afterward ufed as thatch. 
' A row being laid clofc, and pegged Jecurely 
along the eaves, with their but*< downward* 
others. arc laid (firmly but without pegs), as 
tiles or flates are laid on a roof, with their 
heads downward j fpreading the ears (with* 
out untying the bands) fu as to prevent the 
ram water from finking through, bctwee'n 
thofe which lie below : continuing, thu8« till 
the ridge be reached. 

Having plenty of thefe battins, in com 

harvtft, ready at hand, to cover a rick with, 

' in catching weather, is deemed a great conve- 

niency. A rick of eighteen or twenty loads, 

jnay be fecured, in a few hours: or, with 

. plen^ of hands, in half an hour. 

The method of thatching ricks is al(b.pe<« 
culiar, in this diftrift, and requires to be men- 
tioned. Infteadofthruiliag the ears of th« 
Araw into the roof, -and (preading the buts, 
outwardly, asa (ecurity; the ftraw,in thatch- 
ing, it laid on, as the battins, with the cars . 
downward, and of courfe outward (excepting 
the firft courfe at the eaves), and is fecured 

in- 
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initiplace^bypegtfandhayrdpeis^} pailin^ 
horizontally ^m end to end of the roof i 
at the diftance 0/ twelve or fourteen inchei 
from each other -f*« * 

RsPEREMCkS to MmuTEft. 

For obfervations on JBucking iheaf com^ i Oi 
. For remarks on reaping by the threaye^ 754 
For'^refledlions on gleanings 80/1 



FARM- 

^ j^etimet tbafch it bound vrith •%$& twigti vhtc& 
are much more lafting dun hajr bands (that are only 
Muaalsjt in a fimple ingenious manner. Tiie fmall end 
is formed into an ejrei iilce that of a widijr^ and* the other 
end rttn into the roof, as a peg, diro the eye of the pre^- 
ceeding twig. 

t An inconvenicncy attends this method of diatcbif^. 
A rick cannot be thatched* with proprietyi until the roof 
has done fettling. For, if it fettle, after it is thatched, the 
ftraw is raifed into puckers between the bands, and this 
water, of coiirfe, is kt in. 
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iJ^ARMYARD MANAGEMENT. 



ON THE BARN MANAGEMENT of 
this diAri£t, little requires to be faid. The 
ibuthemmethodofTHRASHiNO,andthesAiL 
F A N| are inuniverfal praAice. I have» however^ 
met with fome two or three machine fans ; 
and thcfe, in the practice, of the very firft 
managers of the diftriA : nevertheleTst cvpn 

^ the fuperior ckfs of farmers^ in general^ ftill 
remain in the old dufty path. 

Chafcuttino, as it is pretty generally 
termed, but here provincially ^^Jirawcutting^\ 
is in great ufe. Not^ however, the ordinary 
pra&ice of cutting bay and Jirano into what 
is, in moft places, called Ci64^ or cutcbaf^ but, 
here, more properly " cutmeat /' but by 
reducing oats^ injiraw^ into this fpecies of 
fodder}' which is given, not' to horfes only, 
but to cattle; efpecially fatting cattle* It 

' S^ VoL^L N is 
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is thought to give* not only ^tnefs, but t 
finenefs of fkin, to all ibrts of ftock< 

The CHAPBOx nuule ufe of» here, is of 
a peculiar conftru^ion. It unites, in fome 
meafure, the old (ingle-hand machine, and 
the modem one« with a wheel of blades. 
This, in uie here, has a long upright knife i 
but feeds itfelf : by which means the cutter 
has both hands at liberty, for the knife. It 
is made at or near Birmingham, and is fold 
at mofl: of the market towns of the diftridt^ 
It is, however, fi}mewhat complex; and 
fitter for a man who makes a bufinefs of 
" ilraw cutting/^ than for a farmer's fervant* 

The prtce of cutting is three £irthings » 
heaped buHiel j but it is cut extraordinarily 
fine. 

The STRAWYARI> M ANAOEMENT,here, 

foils between the northern and the ibuthem 
pradices : cows are pretty generally boufidg 
in the iheds that have been defcribed : but 
yotmg Jiock ftill remain in open yards i and- 
fome are kept out, in the JiclJf a principal' 
part of winter. 
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MARK E T 3. 

THE PRINPIPAL MARKETS of the 
immediate district of the station, are 
Tamwortb, LiibJUid, Burton (on Trent)* 
AJhhy (De la Zouch), Atberjion, Bofwortb, 

The firft three are good markets j the laft 
is almoft in difufe i though fituated in the 
center of a fertile diftrift i a charming plot ' 
of country. But there u no manufitdory* 
00 navigaUon, nor any great road, within 
feveral miles of it } its own road very bad % 
with A(hby and Atherfton on either, iide of 
it I and Lbicester within reach. 

But the metropolitan market of the diftrift 
is Birmingham, \^th the raanufa£hiring 
towns of its neighbourhood. The produce . 
of this diibid, whether of liveftock or grainy 
may be fiud to center* eventually, in Bir* 
minghami which heart * ^milar relatioa 

N a . to 
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to the market towns of the country round itf 
as London does to thoCc in its neighbour^ 
hood*. 

The more fouthern parts of Leicester^* 
siiiRE and Warwickshire^ Northamp-* 
TONSHiRE^ fee. are influenced by the grand 
vortex* The fat cattle and Hicep.of th«fc 
dlflri(fls go chiefly to Smith field. 
' It may be rights in this place, to notice a 
difpute, which arofe»' during my refidence 
in the dlflridt, between the townfpeople of 
Tamworth and the huckfters of Birmingham : 
' the difplite arifing to a degree of riot : the 
towrirpedple driving the huckfters out of the 
market.' . • ' • 

This is sin interefting fubje^. Markets 
are/ or ought to be, adapted to the mutual 
benefit of the producers, and the confumers^ 
at large 1 but more particularly to thoie of 
the given town, and its neighbourhood/ 
Mere market towiis have no huckflers to 
? ' fupply 

; ^ L;itcly, a veckly market has' been eftabliibed at 
RoTHBRHAM, in York(bire| to which fat ftock is driven, 
ffonn the northern parti of LeicestsrshirIi &c. Thtf 
buyerS) at this market, are the butchersi not of the maniH 
&Auring :towna of Yorkfliire onIy» but of- LancaQuren . 
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fupply them, They depend entirely upon 
the maricetday» for their fupply : and if, in , 
times of fcarcity, dealers, from large towns, 
repair to a country market, they may, in a 
few minutes, clear the market; and.lcavb 
the townfpeoplc deftitut?. of a weck^s pro- 
vifions. 

On the other hand, if dealers be wholly 
precluded, even from buying up the fiirplus 
of a country market, the market itfelf, and 
of courfe the townfpeople, eventually, will 
be injured. The producer will, in prudence, 
endeavour to find out a. market, where ho 
can fell his produce, on a certainty i without 
running the rifque of having it to bring 
home, or of felling* it, at an under pricej^ to 
the monopolizers of the town. The market 

of courfe becopies badly ^ferv^dy and the 
ware, in confequence, inferior and dear. 

The markets of Lichfield and Walfal (with 
many others in the kingdpm) are, therefore, 
wifely regulate^. T\kty open^^ieleveno' clocks i 
but no HUCKSTER is permitted.to buy, until 
* twelves fo that the townspeopi^e have an 
! hour to fupply their wants^ By this judicious^ * 
regulation, the markets are eventUiStUy ferved j^ 
^4 th^s, without injuring ^h« ^ownt in th^ 
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firft iofUnce, by rendering its inhabiUntt 
liable to an uncertun Tupply.. 

For remarks on Bimiingb^ ct^Ue market, 
fee MARicsTi for *pat CATTfLE, in this 
Volume. 

Rbperemces to Minutes. 

For a defcription of Belton £iir« i . 
For a defcription of Fazeley £ur» 13. 
For a defcription of Tamwbrth (air, X5* 
For remarks on the delivery of corn, 31 . 
Fora defcription of AHibyibllion ihovr, 37. 



WHEAT. 

I. THE SPECIES prevalent, l^erf , if th^ 
If RED LAMMAS i" the Ordinary red wheat 
of the kingdoni. 

Of late years, the *' Essex DUN,*'«7-fiinilar 
to the KeHtiJft white cojb of Norfolk, and 
the Hertford/hire Srown of Yor ksh i R e,— has 
been making its way into this diftrKt* 

Thofft 
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. Thofe who have given it a fzit trial, like 
it| on account of its giving a great produce : 
but the millers are not yet reconciled to it ; 
though they give no fufficient reafpn for 
their diflike. But fo it was in Norfolk, on 
its firft tntroduaion, there: fee Norfolk, 

Scft, WHEAT. 

Formerly, cone wiieat was grown, in 
this didridi j but it is, at prefent, out of ufe. 

SpRiNO WHEAT {triticttma/iivumJ'ishcTe 
cultivated, and with Angular fuccefs} owing 
principally to the timeoffvioin^ : the wane of 
April I 

This proves, tliat it is a fpecies, widely 
4iftind, in its nature, from the winter wheats, . 

In the pradice of a fuperior manager * it 
was jlifcovered, that, by fowing early, as tho 
beginning of March, the grain waj liable to 
be (hriyelled, and the ftraw to be blighted j 
'tvhilc that fown, late, as the middle or latter - 
end of April, or even the beginning of May, " 
produced dean plump corn I effe<as dire^ly 
oppofitc tp thofe of >vinter wheat. 

Hpwever, it appears tp be a^prefcht (1789) 

^rpwing into difrepute ; Xhp quality of tho 

-|rairi is found fo Ijc lefs yalu^Uc, than that 

• N4 . Pf 
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of Lammas wheat. Neverthclefs, in fomb 
iituations^ and under feme circumftances, I 
am clearly of opimon» it may be highly eli* ; 

gible ; more efpecially in a tumep country. • 

It appears to me to be well entitled to the ^ 

attention of the farmers of Norfolk. 

II, SUCCESSION. In the ordinary . , 

practice of the country, wheat fucceeds oats / . • * 
Perhaps, nine tenths of the wheat, grown in 
this didridt, is what is termed^* brufli wheat;" 
is fown, oi> oat Jiuhbli% provincially *^ oal 
brufh i^ with a fmall proportion of ^^ barky \ 

'bruj/j.*' A fadt which a ftfanger, riding 
through the didridt, and feeing the fine crops 
of wheat which it produces, would not readily 
credit* 

I met with a few inflances of wheat being 
fown, on turf^ of fix or feven years leying j 
and with feveral, on clover ley^ once plowed : , 

alfo with fome, of wheat after turneps *. But 
the bed crops which this, or alinoft any other 
diflridt produces j^are fown zhci fummerf allow. 
The practice, however, is confined principally j 

to one leading manj-r*A(lr. Princvp of 

Cfoxallf 

Nevei^- ^ 
• Weft wird of the T^uner-the foil a ligkt lyidy loami*— I 
it is the prevailing; praftice tQ fow w^ut iifter tiiinepi| ft4 
«ff with (beep in autuAuu 
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Ncvcrthclcfs, vic\ving the diftrid gcne^ 
rally, the univcrlal matrix of wheat may be 
faidto be oat stubble j of.vfhich, only, 
I fliall fpeak. 

IIL TILLAGE, The foil proccfs varicB^ 
in' the practice of diiFcrent individuals. Some 
plow, oncef Icngthway, as the old turf was 
plowed for oats* Others plow, once^ acro(s> 
-cutting the plits of the old turf at right angle; 
afterwards, gathering a bout, that is, laying 
two plits back to back, in each interfurrow) 
to drain more efFcdually the wide ridges, ii; 
which the lands of the diftridt are chiefly laid^ 
Others break the ground (provincially •* work 
their bruriies*'-^) by /w^plowings j the firft 
acrofs, the laft lengthway : and fome few by 
three plowings ; length\vay, acrofs, length** 
•way. 

The firft is a filthy^looking, novenlyprac«f 
tice ; though a common one. The fecond^^ 
with the fame labor, is infinitely preferable j 
and, in a wet autumn, may be more eligible^ 
thatvbreaking the ground, by a greater. num- 
ber of plowings. When the feafon and other 
circumftances will permit, the laft is^ hq 
^abt^ to be 0re(orfed^ 
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. IV. MANURE. The manure process 
likewifc varies. If the turf lias been recently 
manured, previous to the oat cropi or the 
foil othcrwifc in good hearti the wheat is 
i^cquently fown, without manure. When 
manure is ufed* dung, provincially ^'muck/* 
' is the prevailing fpecie^. If the ground be 
only pf)ce plowed, the muck U generally 
laid upon t|xe ftut^blei and plowed under, with 
the one plowing, If the ground be broken, 
}t U commpn to lay ^t on the crofs plowing* 
and plow it under with the feed plowing. 

One circumilcincei in (he manure procef^ 
for wheat, requires to be noticed* It is co|n<- 
pon,' though not univerfal, to fet the xnud^ 
^pon the Und^ in a raw long ftrawy ftate | 
carrying it, immediately, from the yard to 
the field^ without having been previoufly 
.turned up and digefled^ This 'is probably a 
^reg of the compon field hu^andry i in 
which the yard muck was, perhaps judicipuflyii 
-left unmoye^i with the injent that its 
ilrawinefs might prevent the too fallpwy 
mold of land, fummerfallpwed fvery thir(^ 
year, from being run together, by heavy 
rains (fee mi n. 2 1 )• . But, in pinfallowcd in* 
^lofurcs, the twitch alone is too frequently 

• ' mo^fe 
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ppte than adequate to this intention } and 
|o throw additional incumbrances in the vny 
of the harrow is certunly reprehenfible. 

V. SEMINATION. The time of 
90WIN0 is (Mtober, Li(tle is Town, before 
pew Michaelmas : and, if the feafon be fa^ 
vprable, little after the clofe of Od^ober. 

Preparing the seed is not univerfallj 
• attended to. Much feed is iown, without 
preparation; which, I underftand* is of mo« 
dern date, as a practice, in this diftrlA.-. The 
preparation, in the beilt eftecmi^ is the com- 
mon one of fwimming, in brine, and candy- 
. ing, with lime. . 

The MODE OP SOWING, broadcaft, and 
. generally above furrow; the foil being fel- 
^om got fine enough, to plow in the feed. 
The ayA>»TiTV of seed, pretty univer- 
j (ally, three bufhels, an acre ; without mud^ 

regard to the time of fowing. 
' YL The GROWING CROP— is ge- 
perallyHANDWEEDEp: no hoi ng of wheat, 
< |n this diiftrift. For opinions on M/A>jfwheat^ 

yrith ihcep, and on harrmfmg wheat, an ^ 
^ring, feeMiN*ii3. 

' VII. The HARVESTING of wheat has 
] been defcribed. For obfervations'oo o&eam- 

\ . Vfo, 

1 

i 

I 
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INOt and REAPING BY WOM£N» fcC Ml»« 

80 and on SHUCK mo* 1 6.. and 8i. 

Vlil. YARD MANAGEMENT. The 
long (Imw is bound in fmall truflcs,— pro- 
vincially f*'battins ;" with the heads and tlw. 
huts feparate ; for thatch j and for Utter for 
.inns, &Ci 

' IX. MARKETS. The millers of the 
furrounding country 1 who grind it for Bi^- 
iningham« and the other munufa£kurin|; 
towns. 

X. The PRODUCE 18 very high. The 
par produce is full three <^arter8» an 
acre, nine-gallon meafure. Four and even 
'. iive quarters, ^^n acre^ are produced ; efpe* 
cially of the EJftx dun variety : and particu* 
larly in the praftlce of Mr. Princep j who 
^has grown five quarters, all rounds q\\ s 
his extenfive farm; and, in the year 1784, 
grew, on fifty acres (o^eti^er, fo^ityfi^oi; . 
ji^sHELSi an acre | ' . 

References to Minutes^ ^ 

For an inAancc of fowing oats^ over 'a tSm ! 

ft'^p of wheat, fee miji. 5, f 

For experiments and obfervations, on tho \- 

vffv'<Jtgf^iW!t/;y 9U^vheat» 7* . I 
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^oran incident on ,/^/> 8. --: 

* ; I^or obfervations on Jbucking wheat, i6, - • 

. . For an incident on fiwmg the whole fui;*' 

Ipw of a tlover ley^ \<9* , , f *> 

For remarks on the nature of M]gfi6/i/i 05« 
!• Foraninftahce <ii blight y*ji^ 
. For remarks on reaping by the threayeiy;* 
., Foran.inilance ot'weedingvrhsaX.JhtiMtt'jy^ 

For remarks on gleaning, 80. 
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, THE SPECIES QF BARLEY in culti- 
■ vation, here, are 

HORDEUM^/j^/Vi^tf;?; LONOBARED EAR« 
lEY. ' ■ 

HoRDEVM zeocrifon ^ sprat barley. 
' The latter is the old flock of the country; 
the former being of late introduction j of 
not more, I underftand, than about jifty years 
(bnding« The Cpnt is deemed mors hardy»- 
And requires to be (bwn» more early; the 
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loiigeai^ to be tiie better yielder. The fprat 

is thought (by, maltilers) to make the beft 

keeping beer j the longeor to be " freer**?-* \ 

to operate quicker^both in the malthoufo 

and tlie cellar* 

The longear is hot unfrequently procured 

frohi kent^ under the nahie of Thanbt 

BARLEY; which« at prcfcnt^ is in the firft. 

efttmationw 



( 



» 



SUCCESSION^ In the ordinary prafticc | 



of the diflrift^ barley fucceeds wrtEAT; ; 

Where turneps are grown» it fucceeds that { 

crop. ( 

It is obfervabte^ however^ that on the ' 

ftrong lands of tins diftrid, the crop^ after [ 

turneps, is lefs productive, and much lefs [ 

certain, than it is after wheat ^. But the \ 

fame circumftance is obfervcd in Norfolk^ \ 

where the foil is much lighter* See NoRi 
FOLK, Se^ion bar lb V; 

Barley is likewife fown^ and of late years 
hot unfrequently, oA Tt^RPj and with good 
fucccfs+i 

TIL- 

• On the lighter laniis, on the (kirts of the Fortft, it il 
laid to anfwcr l^crfedly well after turneps. See MIN. ^t. 

\ One fupcrior manager has Town barley on turf, for 
inore thantwen<y years i ^tting extraoidinary crops froin 
^i praCUcc* 
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TILLAGE. After wheat, Ac foil is 
"Winter-feUowcd,. . provincially ** pin-fel- 

\ lowed*," by three plowings i the firft, 

lengthway, in November, &c. i the fecond, . 
acrofs, in March, 6cc. j the laft, the iced 
plowing, lengthway. Between the two laft 
plowings, the foil is harrowed, and the twitch 
ihook out with forks, and left, loofe and 
light, on the furface, to die ; being feldom^ 
in common pra^ice at leaft, either burnt or 
carried off. If the weather prove dry and 
parching, this may be an eafy way of checking 
the foulnefs. 

ArxBR TUKNEPS, the foil has generally 
three plowings ; for the turneps being modiy 
folded* off with (heep* the foil, naturally of a 
clof<i texture, is thought to receive a degree 
of compa£tne&, ill fuited to the fibrils of this 
delicate plant, until it be broken, and. ren-^ 
dered porous, by tillage. 

SOWING/ The time op sowing, if 
the vfeatber will permit, is the two laft week? 

; m April, and thie firft in May : the Midland 

; fiumers going entirely by the almanack,'^' 

, tf the/ can i not by the SEASON. 

• '. ■ The- 

* Pm rAtL»w. The origin «f this term I have not- 

karat : it appears to be fynonymous with wiktir tKh'f 

\ LOW} or BARlgT r Aiiu#; 

1 * • . 
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' The QUANTITY OF SEED— <W0 budxetft 

SUid a halfy t6 three bulhels, an acre ) and, in 
the pradice of fome m^^n, fu much as four 
buihels ! • 

; The METHOD OF SOWING IS broadcast 
moftly above ; but ibmetimes, if the land 
be got very fine, tlic feed is plowed under. 

Adjusting. If the harrow leave any 
clods, unreduced, on the furface, they are 
broken with the clotting beetle, by women, 
fee. } and if any twitch be pulled up, in har- 
rowing, it is (hook out loofe, with forks, and 
left on the furface, to wither. Both of them, 
eligible operations — where they are wanted* 

The WEEDING, 

The*HARVESTiNO, and . . 

The YARD MANAGEMENT of barley ap- 
pear, aforegoing, under thcfe general heads. 

MARKETS. The Burton breweries j 
and the manufacturing towns; where 
incredible quantities of malt are confumed. 

PRODUCE— extraordinarilylarge. Sn^en 
quarters, an acre, is no unufual crop : aght 
quarters have been grown. One fuperior 
manager frequently growfe fix or fcvcn quar- 
ters, round. Four to/our and a balfc^^ixtx^^ 
aaAcre, maybe taken as the par produce. 

Refe* 
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RSFfiRBNCES TO MlNUTTIS^' . * » 

For an experiment with barley, on clwert 

For an incident on plowing ift/eedhmUy, 41 . ; 
For inftances of barley badly harveJeJ,,Ss< 
For obfervations on the /me 9fftmmgi 99^^ 
.For inilances of barley mifcarrying, ttfitry, 
turnepst 92. . . : .t.rk 

For inilance of froi^ ripening^ barley» 93. ■ . 
, For remarks on my own practice, 102. . 
■ For inftances of the bad quality of barley* 
fee MiN. iiy* . 

For remarka on the precarioufiieft of the 
barley cTQp, 117. . , 
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O . ATS. 

■ ■ • ■ ■ . . • ' '' 

THE SPECIES OF OAT, at prefent in 
cfteem, is the " Dutch pat j". the fame, or 
fimilar to the Frieztand oat of Yorkshire, 
1]he PoLANp OAT, which was the favorite,'.' 
is going out of repute ji on account of the ! 
thickneis of its fkin.^ 
'The SUCCEISSldN, uniformly, TORr,— 

OATS. ■•■' 

yoL.L O '-'''■ The 
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The TILLAGE»«-«ohe plowing In Fe- 
bruary/ March, or April. 

SOWING^ The time of sowing is tho 
hitter end of March, and beginning of Aprils 
TheoyANTiTYOpsEED— four to five bufhels. 
The fame obfervation, with refpe^t to the 
feed of bats, has been made, here, as in York* 
fliire J the produce bejng in proportion to the 
quantity of feed : hence, fix or feven bufhels 
are fown, in the practice of fome individuals. 
Sow,^broadcaftj covRR, with the harrow i 
ADJUST, by turfing. See general head- 
Semination;- '•--.' 

For WEEDING,— HARVESTiNG,andYARD^ 

MANAGEMENT, fee the general heads. 

MARKETS. Notwithflanding the quan- 
tity of oats grown in the diftrid, a principal 
part of them is, expended on farm horses ! 
, others go to the inns of the diflri6b, and the 
furrounding country. 

PRODUCE. Sward being' the matrix, 
no wonder, the produce is abundant. Six 
quarters, an acre, niay be confidered as the ' 
par produce of oats on turf, in the Midland 
Diftrid. 

For obfervations on the time ^Jbwngf fee 
min. 82. 

For remarks on" barvefting^ 82. 

PULSE, 
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p u L s E. ; 

: m THE mCLbSURESorAcMidkiKl^ 
Diftrid* littk of thi» th&af grain ^ colti<^ ' 
Vatcd*' • • •.■•■-■' • '■■'} 

Beads ahddiLLi (a fptats oflafge Veteb^ * 
the Y<xk(h\nJltcbei^Sce Yoitk^sRiiis) are ' 
tke prevailing crop. 

- The only circutaiftance bf their cultiire^' 
Vhich k entitled to notice* belongs ta the* 

•BXOPRObESSk 

In every other diftri^, in which I have - 
hitherto obferved, beans are either fown on 
the whole plit^ and barrovied in,- or are fet or 
flantiJ, by hand: but* here^ the prevsuling' 
praSice, at prefent, is to^^ them onjiubbk-^ 
generally wheat ftubble->*'-and to ploiD them 
ttmUrf with a thin ^/ liirrowi afterwards' 
(owing the dills, and harrowing them in. 

If beans, alone, be the crop, the furfiice* 
« the praftice of fome, is nevcrthdefs bar* 

a • fowed* 



rovrtdp ai fine at if they had been ibwn 
abovefurrow j in otherst the pliti are left 
whole. .' 

If the ground be broken^ at a pin^fallow, 
the beans and dillt are^ fometimesi both of 
them fown unJcffumnUp and plpwed in to« 
gether. 

It is obfervable that beans^ plowed under 
vfhole furrows, rife principally in the feamt » 
but (ome of theni through the furrows or f 
pUts. They have even been obfcrvcd fo/ 
force, their way through a footpath, though 
tcodden as firm as a plofter floor 1 * / -v.U 

The difadvantage of plowing beans und$f!t 
whole furrows arifes, principally, it is under- 
(lood, ill their lying hollow i thereby fptnd«T^ 
ing their firft and main effort, beneath the.*, 
furrows ; f never, in this * cafe* . reaching rthc 
furface; Hence the ufe of turning the^;furf*{ 
rows^as^/i/ as pofTible. When the feafon; 
will permit, roI/tNg would, under this* idca;'^ 
bfiof fervice. • } 

.For HARVESTING bcans, fee the general { 
article, Harvi^stjmo loose Corn* \ v.V. .: 

POTATOES^r 
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- 1IHE;SPECIES,- or rather varieties of 
potatoes, rhave/ of late years,^ ' undergone t a 
totalrcharige, in this diflxid:* • ; \ . /. 

.! Xhc old yarieties/.focmerty in 'ailtivatidhi 
d\ivJin(lling'ih produce^* and being,, at length^ 
inia.imaniier .defltoyed, - by the! difeafe of 
cux^EDTop^ two new varieties wire intrd^ 
duced^* under die names of ^ gold:pindei(s 
and coLDENDABS $^ the fonneF> a^iyelloti^ 
kidneylike root (but with a fcurfy rind, not 
unlike that of the old. ruifet .potatdr)riUhe 
ktter^of a fimilar xolon biit of /a diSerertt 
form, • .'being foixiewhat bellfhapcd, v \l The 
confequence. has been, the difeafe vaniihed 
with the old forts j and is now(i7&6) in a 
manner fbrgot}«*-in/ifr/fneighbourhood,where 
no other.fort is.in. ordinary cultivatiOOi - * 
'. In X789» I met with a iimilar inftance, in 
Leiccflerjbire \ where the ^Vold red fort'A was 

Q 3 eotirely 
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entirely worn out, with the iUTeafe i while a 
white fort, now in cultivation, was ** ruvir 
inovm to curl.** 

In RutUmdJbire, I had ocular evidence <^ 
the fame nature. Observing, in a laige piece 
of potatoes, two'ftrlpes v^hich were almoft 
wholly ciirliecl, while tlie reft of ihe piece 
appeared to be free from the difeafe, I en^ 
quired into the cadie of 'difpari^ ; andti«« 
ceivedin anfwer, withoiit luntatioh.^doct the 
healthy plants were *^ inanlcys/- and the ' 
difeafed ftripcs ^^ redndfcd kidneys }'^. whicht 
heretoforet was the prevailing fpecies j hut 
l>eing 00 longer <o.bc cultivatedt^widi;any 
degree of fucciefs, a new fort was» ibme years 
tgOt 'introdaccdf under the name of thQ 
^^ maidcyt'* which iUil remains free. firom the 
difeafe^ 

Th^ie:are evidencest and ftrong bnest that 
the dircafe of cVKLXDTOPiis incident ta 
varietieti and the circumftance of the oU 
Ibrts/which' have been in cultivation from 
the firft iptroduAion of potatoes into the 
iflaj>d| i^ieing now almdft wholly cut off by 
it^— renders it probable ^ that the difeofe is 
ITiQiAtiit Xfi declining varieties of potatoes^ 
M the <i(ii?i<r is ^0 declining varieties of 

FRUITSe 



MIDLAND- C OU*T TI E S. ^99 
IKVIT^-.. .See GtOCBSTERSHlRt J SeQ* 

iOrchards. Alfo Yorkshire > Scd. Pp* 

The cvLTXVATioN of potatocs, ,m Uii^ 
diilrid,^ though- it ;doe$ not require to.; be 
^iven in detail, throughout, is.enthl<Hi>;io 
feveral particulars, to notice. 

SUCCESSION. ; Contrary to . the prac-- 
tices of moil other diftrids, potatoes, [here, 
/ucceed turf : are-, planted,! almpft inya- 
jn^hly, on grassland *, ;;.,,. . 

SOIL PROCESS. The plow is feldom 
'Ufed, here, in the cultivadon of the potatoe 
.crop. The foil is broken .up with die 
bpade: fpmetimes, in two Shallow fpitit, 
.dirowing the fward and the. dung, if any be 
ufed, to the bottom j covering them, in the 
gardener's manner, widi the under fpit*f*, 

.0 4 Bu^ 

* Potatoes are (bmetimes grown, two years together, on 
die fame land} and, in this cafe, it 11 ySfi/to have been 
.liDund, that dibbling in the fets, on dwfiale fiiriace^ as left, 
. pa taking up the firft crop, or onljr levelled with dte bar- 
row, without a. previous plowing or digging, Is the moft 
eligible method 6( putdhg in the teoDod crop: 'this, how* 
•■wr, ^^ way <^ hint. • •. ... 

' f In one inftanoe, I obierved tlw 'iurftce brokMi^^lrft, 
vrithdieplowi the plits being dug under, aftenaidkWitii 
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But, generally; in one fixti fpit' }. merely In. 
verting the fward} fitting the /pits to each 
other} leaving a (booth even ibr&ce of 
. clear free. foil, i '• ' '. - ' • ; 

PE ANTING-. ' On this furfaee, the planu 
ire' MhkJi ^bi^ thick; about the middle of 
April, •'- ' 

' The care of the GROWING CROP conr 
fifts in hoin6« 'Once» twice, or as often as 
circumftances may re<^ire} the crop» 
throughout, being moftly, though not always, 
managed in a gaTdenly manner. 

The crop is TAKEN UP, with forks, in 
the gardener's method, about the middle 
op October : the price of taking up is 
according to the cropj generally, I believe, 
from id. to 2d. a buihel. 

PRESERVING. The method of laying 
<up potatoes, here, is, untverfally, that of 
."camping" them : ^ method which requires 
.to bedcCcribed... 

• • ^^Camps" are ihallowpits, filled and ridged, 
'up as a roof, with potatoes j wliich. are co- 
hered with the excavated mold of the pit. 

This is a happy mean between bur/ing 
them ii^ deep pits, and laying them upon the 
Jitrfaee, S^e Yorkshire^ 

Camps 
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* Camps arc of various fizcs ; being loo 
frequently made, in a longfquare form, like 
■a corn riclc s and of a fize proportioned to 
the quantity to be laid up. It has, however* 
been found, by experience, .that, when the 
quantity is large, they are Hable to heat and 
fpoil : much danuge having fometimes been 
(uftained by this imprudence. • 

Experienced campers hold, that a camp 
ihould not be more than three feet wide-, 
four feet is, perhaps, as .wm^ as it can be 
made with propriety } proportioning the 
Jmgtb to the quantity i or, if this be veiy 
large, forming a range of ihort ones, by th^ 
0de of each other. 
' 'The ufual deptA is a foot. 
: The bottom of the trench being bedded 
with ■ dry ftraw, the potatoes are depoiited-; 
ridging them up, as in meafuring them with 
a bu(heL On each fide of the roof, long 
wheat ftraw is laid, neatly and evenly, as 
thatch i and, over this, the mold, raifed ou( 
of the trench, is evenly fpread : making the 
fur£ioe;^iimi and fmpoth, with tlie bapk of 
the,fpade4> A .coat of coal ajfhes is fometimes 
^fpread jDviBc th^ Qiold.i 9* « ftill better guard 
«gaihft-^fcift^ 1 " i . ^ , ! w,. ; . 
■■'•.;••. •■ It 
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' It is ineedkfi to bbierve^ 4uit,i etmp 
* ihould have a dry fituatiom i or tlut the roots 
"Ought to be depoAted^ ia as dryaiUteas 
poAible* . . 

. 'Thefe camps .are ta^J at th« end j ibme 
'bottins/ or a qiianti^ of loofe ftrawt being 
ithruft clofe into the opened end« at a Sung 
or fafeguard« .... 

MARKETSandEXPENDITURE. Bir- 
iningham, the other inanufa&uring towns^ 
and the coUierieSt are conftant markets for 
this valuable crop. And befide what go to 
market, great quantities are expended, in a 
.plentiful year, on the fatting of swine } and 
feme few have been given to cattle. 

*The PRICE, in a plentiful year, is very 
low ; feldom more than a ihilling a bufliel : 
in 1785, they were fold, at the tin^eof takbg 
up, at tenpence : in December, they were 
fold at a (hilling ;. and warranted to weigh 
8olb. a bufhel. How cheap, as an article of 
human food! 

:PRODUCE. Extraordinary large. By 
information, that I have no reafon to.doubt, 
<and in two or three ^different inftances, fix 
/hundred buflielsi. an acre, hayeJ>een. pro- 
duced ! feven ftrikcs, each •^rood*'. (of eight 

yards 
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yards fquare)'.hM, not unfrcqucntly, bccu 
^;rofwn, . Four to five ftrikcs, a rood, or thrw 
to four hundred. bufljcl»,an«*ei isircckoncd 
a medial crop. 

.' For the pnSkke of planting the nooki of 
cornfields, fee MiH< 44. • * .Kfi-e 
' 'For an ihftance of the ttaifer and his <tie« 
pnn^ halves, in a potatoe crop, 63. -J- '^'i 
M .•/, . •.-• c- : . . . : ' <:■"■ .i . .••• ;'"'"i 

., i .-f ' •■ ''SO. 
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TURN EPS, 



THE TURNEP CROP, though culti- 
vated in a good manner, by a few fuperior 
managers, does not enter into the ordinary 
pra&ice of tint diftrlft. Atprefent, notono 
acre in a hitndred.-taking the diftrid through-* 
out, lis fubjeded to the tumep dalture. ,1 
havetode dirough« fttocefiion4)f:townflup«« 
without Ibeing an; a^e' of 4umepai and, of 
thofe that.are fowh, Uw arc oultiv^ited in« 
huibandly manner* 

Never* 
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. Nevertheleif^ there are* here and there^ 

00 tbh fide of the Tame, a patch of tarnept 
to be ieen, Tet out and cleaned in t huiband<* 
like Ayle. .. ! • r. 
i • Weft of the Tame, where the fodl i» Hght» 
and the fubfoU abfotbent* the turAep crop 
;ferms;the.bart< of the prefent hulbandry: 
and this notwithiUnding the proper manage* 
ment of the crop may be faid to be new, to ■ 
this quarter of die kingdom. The hoing of 
turncps has not been eftabliihed, as a prac-* 
tice in bujbandryt more, perhaps* than twenty 
years. To the Marquis ToWnshend, 
who fent hotrs ^ut of Norfolk, the country, 

1 underftand, is indebted for its eftabliAiment, 

There may be two reafons, why the turnep 
culture docs not become prevalent^ in this 
diilridl, * , : *• . / . . 

Graft can be had at will ) the whole diftrid 
being prone to it; while the foil and the 
fubfoiU except in fome particular fituationsi 
are» ^ri&^/j^ : ineligible for this xropu One 
ilrong evidence, M Jda(t>* may be produced 
in corroboration of this idea*. : One. of the 
largtft f^jtnnerei. in .the diftridt grows no 
turncp$i and gives this »s a reafon for hia 
condudt^ .,,•..' 

; ! The 
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The firft year, after his father gave tip the 
tnanagement of his farm to hiin,—fometwelve 
or fifteen years ago,— he* grew a piece of 
turneps ) the firft the hrm produced. The 
crop turned out pretty good ; and he began, 
agreeably V to the common pratflice of the' 
cbuntry* to fold them off with (beep. .Bur 
the :piece lying flat, and the weather proving' 
wet, bis Iheep did "iadly j" and what wa»^ 
wocfe, tb a young former, his father laughed 
it him. He littered them in the clofe, with ' 
Araw; but this would not remedy the evllt' 
. at laft, he drew the turneps ; and threw them • 
to the Hieep, on an adjoining piece ; but even ' 
then, th«y did no good upon them. '■ la 
Aiort, he fpeaks of eating turneps upon the', 
ground, with (beep, as a thing impraaicable ! 

I do not mention this circumftance, tot 
throw a damp on thecultureof turneps; but 
toendeavour to affign them, their proper foili 
and fituation i by (bowing, in ftrikmg colors, • 
the difficulties to which the crop is ^uible,. 
on ftrong retentive landr 

T.he other circuniftance, which has tended 
to check the cultivation of; the turnep crop,/ 
was the de vacation by the turnep caterpillar,. 
ia 1782 (fee Norfolk) : fincc which time 

itt 



Sttxttlture has been decliningt nther tkfi 
gaining ground* 

.On ft light djy tumep ibiU in an npland* 
fituation, this crop is become in a degree. 
neceffaryi and* there^ little difficulties m 
fbruggled with^ and mifcarriages foon forgot^ 
Hcrct on the oontrary, where the land wilt 
reniain in grafs, and where other arable crops 
uc more certain and more proJuShei the 
turnepcrop is lefs ej/enttal to good huibandry t ' 
thought in particular fituations^ even in this 
diilrift, I am fully perfuadedt by my own 
experiencct it may, under, proper manage* 
tnent, frequently be ufefht. 

. The only circumftances, in ihe pradtice of 
thisdiftri€t» that require to be regifteredf 
fall under the heads succKSStONt semu' 

NATION^ HOIMOt and EXPENDITURE* 

: SUCCESSION* There is an inftance of 
turncps being Town on otD swar1>» (a rich 
bottom) on one plowing, without fodbum^ 
ing t yet with good Aiccefs* 

I have feen a ctovfeR tEV» plowed up 
immediately after the firft crop was ofF^ fown 
with turneps, and with a good appearance 
of a crop* 

But 
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^ But tHe moft extraordinary circumftance* ' 
IhzVt mtt with in the tornep culture, is that ; 
of Towing them on barlby stxtbblb* im- ' 
xriediately after the crop was off, mtbouti 
fkwmgt' ,''■'■■ 

Some iheepfeed,4A die fpringf ift all that • 
is expe&ed from this pradice } and is 'not, ' 
itfeems, unfrequently. obtained, r While the 
foil is in heart* the Crop- of barley good, and 
the furface of courfe c/ean, that is, free from 
the berbagi of ifftt^'t this may, fometimes^ 
on t flieep farm, and Under particular cir- ! 
cnmibnces, be a valuable expedieriti' -if the 
attempt mifcarry, the feed, only, is loft. - The ; 
tivugkti at lead, is worth preferring } efpe« 
cklly as the inftancfe, which came mc^ par- ■ 
tifcularly to niy knowledge, occurred in the 
pnu9;ice of a judicious manager. ' ■ .. 

SEMINATION. The deviation, to be 
noticed, is in the Method of sowing. 
Infteftd of delivering the ieed, from between 
the two firft fingers and the thumb, las ia. 
ufually done, the feedman ((bme-^ &edfinen 
tt leaft) lets it fall back into the palm of his 
band, and delivers it from thence, in ^ 
numiercotn is fown* -{tiis obiemble, that, 
in this method of fowing, it is. ntciS^ta 
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keep the fingers dofe, i .otherwire» tht feedl 
of nirneps being (ballt they are litUe to By; 
out between them* I mention this M ^^e^* 
▼iation, rather than a fuperior excellency. . I . 
have feen turneps come up very evenly fcom . 
this method of ibwing j but not more evenly » 
than I have feen them rife* in Norfolk, from i 
the common method* \ ■■ ' ■ • 

For obfervations on hoino» in this di(fariftt'- 
fecMiN. 6. 

EXPENDITURE.. An expedient, which 
I have feen praftifed, in this (bge of the. 
tumep culture, is that.of drawing the turneps > 
(at the fetting in of a froft, or to clear the 
ground in the fpring), and loading them upon \ 
vraggons i which are left ftanding in the ; 
piece ; , where the turneps are fafe, and ready i 
to be drawn to whence they may be.wan;:e4« ^ 

I ■ • 

Kbfxkbnces to Minvtes. 

Forobs. on the Midland pnGticcoHhing^ > 
fee MiN. 6. ' : * 

Foe Hm cod q{ Aandwefdingt x6. ' r.. 
For an inftance oi plowing in turneps, as. a .■ 
manure, 34. 

. For an inftance of young turneps tbrhing 
in drought, 43, 

For 
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■ i For inftanccs of the enmiet of turneps, 
ifeeMJN.6i. 

: : , For an inftance ofhoing dufter8« 79* 
t For further obs. on tumep infers, 84^ 
. j.For general obs. on the tumep culture, 87. 

For pralftical obs. on i&0m^» 87. 
• For inftances of tumeps bein^ unfriendly 
iohrhy,<)2. ; .. » i . 
I .. for pbi* on tumefing In froft, 115* ' 



2.1. 

CABBAGES. 



:..r 1 



, THE SOILS pf this diftria.wc better 

adaptjed tp c abb AO bS| tlian to tumeps. Con- 

fidcrihg the facility of the culture of this 

cropi and the great produce it yields^ when 

g proper fort is planted on a fuitable foiU and 

confidering the length of time^ which cab« 

.bagcs have now been cultivated as a crop in 

hufbandry»-^it is remarkable that .they have 

not entered^ more freely, into the general 

, pradice of tbis diilrid ;' to whofe ^il and 

(ituation they are peculiarly well adaf ted. 

Voul, P At 



.>ie CABBAGES. 

At prefent, the quantity grown is inoon^ 
iiderable : I have Teen, however, feveral 
finall patches, in difl^rcnt parts of the difbift i 
and, frqm the manner in which ^e value of 
thefe is fpoken of, there is feme 'probability 
of cabbages becoming a prevalent crop. 

Among the rambreeders of Lbxcestsr- 
SHIRE, &c.' they may be faid tq be already 
eftablifhed, as fuch ^ and there is one man 
within this diAri<^, Mr. Paget of Ibftock, 
who has grown ten, twclvpi oc fburteeq 
acres, a year, for many years pad. 

On the CULTI V AtlON of this ctop, fq 
much has been £iid, the publiq coi^ld receiv^ 
little ufcful information, fropi a recita) of the 
practice of this diftridt* 

Indeed, the art of cutTiVATiNO cab^ 
bages is fo extremely fimple, and fo well 
ianderftood, by every farmer, gardener, and 
cottager in the kingdo^n, it, perhaps, pfall 
other operations in hufbandry, requires thQ 
leaft explanation. 

Much, however, depends on the VA« 
KiETY, or fort, for field culture. Not^more 
on atit^xe^ than on the nutrithenefs of qua- 
lity, and the bardinefs in reftfting the fcverity 
pt wm(er. 

There 
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', Thcff is, in this country, a valuable fort— 
A large green cabbage— propagated by Mr. 
Bakbwell j who is not more celebrated, 
lor his breed of rams, than for his breed oi 
fohbagest 

Great care is obferved, here, in raising 
THE SEED ; particularly, in not fuffering any 
other variety of the braffica tribe, to hhv 
near feed cabbages ; . by which means they 
are kept ** truie to their kind." To this end, 
fome, it is faid, plant them in a piece of wheat ; 
a good method i provided the feed, in that 
fituation, can be preferved from birds. 

The principal advantage of largenefs, in 
field cabbages, is, that of being able to plant 
them wide enough, from each other, to ad- 
mit of their being cleaned with the plow | 
Mid yet to afford a full crop* 

The PROPER DISTANCE, therefore, 
depends* in fome meafure, on the natural 
iize of the fpccies, apd the Arength of the 
foil. The thinner they fland, the larger^ 
po doubt, they ydll growi but the clofer, 
the more numerpus : and I am pf opinion, 
that cabbages, at tumeps, are frequently 
fet out too thin. Mr, PikOBT't diAances 
Pa are 
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ar^ fetir hit by tWA ftrtd a hatft A fuU 
dUfaiAct, Ifi my opinion, for the lat]g<ft tub* 
bagds, on a fieh Ibil. 

' TIie£XPENDirURBofeabbftge»,here» 
is chiefly on sheep j but cattle and 
swtMB have 'ft proportion. But^ wliaf is 
rxtraordinaty» I have not in this« or any 
other di(fari^„ met with an inftaAce of cab* 
bages being given to horses : and yet it is 
ihore than prbbablii, that, either alone or 
mixed with chaf, br ^'cutmeat," they might 
be rendered a valuable i^cies of horfe food. 

. For ample obfervatipps on the culture of 
th|^ crop, fee Minutes of AcRictaTU^E 
in Surrey. 
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fcULtiVATED HERBAGE. 



.TOE PiERENNlAL hZH \^ fddom the 
^y&. pi cultivation* in this 4iftri<^} the * 
•jculturiipf graces being confi|>e(l .to tempp- 
jL Alt Y. LEYS, an4, chiefly, to ptyt fpeciesj 
which may be {^ld to be pec.\i)iar to'^e 
.dilh!i^ f and which» though of )png (Ending, 
cpmpared with the temporary .leys p£ pthe.r 
4t(lri^s> cannot he deemed perennial i ;i$8 
'continuance being limited to lix or Teven 
years. Jn diftini^ipn, 1 ihall torm it six- 
7£>lJis ;LBY t beiide whic.h, dixe anmvaj;. 
JOT CLQV^fL %.iEy wJiU require tp be noticed. 
CLOVER. It appears, by the povRsjs 
or PHA^T ICE already givinj tbat growing 
wheat, pn a clover ley* Agreeably to the 
XQodecn pradtice of the kingdom at large, is 
j)Pt prevalent, hufp* Nevertheless, the 
praAice is fometimes ufed j more eipeciiiUy 

P 3 in 
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in the common fieldst where it has been in^ 
troduced, in feveral inftances, as a fubftitute 
of the bean crop. 

When wheat is fovrn on the firft year's ley, 
it is ufual to mow the clover» twice : under 
an idea, that a full crop of clover, mown 
twice in the feafon, fmothers weeds of every 
kind i even couch I It no doubt gives them a 
great chfcL 

It is obfervable, however, that, in the com- 
nionfield practice, by fowing clover every 
third year, the crop, though abundant for 
awhilci Toon begins to fail i even in fo fhort 
a time as twelve or fifteen years. 
. This circumftance is not introduced, here, 
as an Evidence againft the cultivation of 
clover } which, on a noncalcareous foil, is 
by much the moil valuable leaf herbage 
agriculture is at prefent acquainted with} 
but to put thofe, who have frefh ground in 
their poiTefTion, on their guard, in its cuU 
tlvation. 

TURF, or SIX YEARS LEY- In the 
inclofed townihips, this is the prevailing and 
almoft only ley : furnidiing, in its different 
Aages, the two principal crops j CLOViRand 

CRASS. 

In 
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in the brdinary praSicc of the . countryi 
die method of cultivating it is> merely* that of 
ibwing about ten poiinds of. red clover, at 
the time of fowing the barley. 

. Tothercddovbr; forafejudicidus managers, 
in this part of the diftri^^ add a fmall quan- 
idty of clean raygrass, with a few pounds 

bf WHITE CiOVERI 

There are^ however « men^ and thofe of the : 
£rft abilities^ on the lighter lands, round th0\. 
ikirts of the Charnwood hills* who, though 
advocates for raygrafs, think white clover. 
unnccelTary j finding* that whether they fow \ 
tikj or hone* their leys are equally full of it. \ 

When this is the cafe* it would* indeed* be 
folly to throw away the feed : but there are 
few lands that are bleft with fo defirable a 
quality ak that of afionilhgr natiii^lly, a turf 
<>f white olQver; By manuring* highly, this 
^(lable hethi efpecially on light free lands* 
diay generally be obtained; in fufficient Quan- 
tity; slhd it is by tKofe* who genendly ma- 
nure their young leys, on iiuch land> that white 
tiover is omitted to be fowiii 

Iii the Management of youNo leys; 
it U obferVable* that, m the conunon prance 
of &t diilridii and I underftand ^niverfany« 

P 4 . they 
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they are eatitn off mtbjbeep^ in tutumn;: /llul 
I mention^ not ae a' pattern to be copied im^: 
plicitlyi ' but as a drcumftance in provinciaVr \ 

practice* Ifthey be eaten ofF, in dry weather;: [ 

and not too clofely, the efre£t» it is poffible, | 

may not be (b prejudicial as is generally cbn«* ( 
ceived. . i> •. i; | 

The firft, and fometimes tlie fecond year^ 
the young leys are mown^ as clover : the lail [ 

four or five» they are grazed^ as or asslAn^./. 

The CLOTBR of young lejrs isfeldoin mowhi;: . 

more than once *i blit» contrary to the prac<« 

tice of other diflriAsi it is frequently fuffered/ | 

to run up» into head;as if formowing a fecondj 

lime; before Aock be turned upon it I : • » 

-:'; '•: .Iii j 

;*•,:. . . r f • } 

^ A very fupcrior manager of this diftricl paiAtii:es» in . ^ 

the fpring, his clover leys which are intended to be mownr 

for hay)-— fometimes fo late as the beginning of June: fsA \ 

gives a threefold reafoni in Aipport of his pra^i^r*;; Th§ ^ ; 

fceduge of clover, in May» is valuable ; a full crop of clover 

is made .with difficulty and uncertainty : and the )iay of fuch ^ 

a crop, he conceives to be lefs valuable, in quality, 'than? i 

what he calh half a crop : and, upon his land/his reafoning 

may be conclufivc : on a rich free loam, in high cultivation^ 

recently finclofcd, and the clover crop new to it ^ the' 

praAice may be tight. On a lefs productive foil, however^ 

and this already exhaufted by clover, even half a crop coufd 

not be obtained, with any degree of certainty, by that 

management. 
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tn this (late, ftock of every kind are ad- 
tnitted ) particularly rams, as will hereafter 
appear : but horfes *» and even cattle, art 
turned into clover, belly-deep 1 and this with*' 
out apprehehHon of danger : it being founds 
by experience, that it is lefs dangerous tii 
cattle, in this, than in' a younger Aato« 

. j , Repbrbkcbs* ^ 

l^of'a!n ihftance of drawing the comth6tt' 
thiOteotttofyourigleys, Cttitt GoRftWsit&s/ 

Foi* the APTfiRNiAMA6£M£»tt'tlf thefe 
TKMPORARV IKYS, fee <htt nesci ^^ick ) 
they being,' after thefecond yeaf, eodlderied; 
in pradice, as abalogous ^ith 6Idef <itiAS> 
iAHOs. ••• ::•'■•■ ••••■ ' - •'•i-'-'-V. 



,, :•• ;U'.* ;1 



* For an (iUlaneeo^dover, in this ftate^ being aScAe^ 

' i-.Ti 11. .'.• . .. . :-j V.' ■• • • ! :,:.■■ ■■ 
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tHE SPECIES OP dft ASS LANDS; B 
ihe DXf TRiCT of the station, are, chiefly; 

LowLJVND GRASS,- or ^'MEADOW f" and 

MiDDLEtAND GRAS8,or"TUR7 1" there 
being no upland orass^ or shxepwalk 
within it i except fame heathlets, toward the 
Derbylfhire margin. 

TURF. This incluaes the principal part 
of the grafs lands of the diftridt.* It confifls* 
chieflyy of th^ tempoRar V leys, mentioned 
in the \<iA article ; with a flight interchixture 
of OLD GRASS LAND, provincially '* OL0 
turf ;" namely, lands that have lab, fome 
centuries perhaps^ in a ftate of grafs j many 
of them being now overrun', as fuch lands 
too often are in otlier diftridts, with anthills' 
and other encumbrances j (bme of them are' 
as full of anthills as a foreft, and almoft as 
rough.- 
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In (oil and fituatioh, thefe 0L6* 6'i(Asi 
LANDS are fimilar to thofe of the tem|ybriairy 
\tys9 of the arable lands 1 and their manage^ 
tnent is the fame. All, therefore, that re-* 
quires to be faid of them iS| that theyought 
not to remain, any longer, a difgrace to the 
huibandry of the diftridt j but ought, eithef 
to be fubje^ed to the general management 
of the country, or to be rendered produAive, 
as grafs land, by clearing them from theif 
prefent encumbrances. 

The GENERAL MANAGEMENT, Of this 

dafs of grafs lands, is that of keeping them» 
conftantly, in the (late of pasturaoE} as 
graxing or ddry grounds. 

In the MANAGEMENT of PASTURE 
GROUNDS, a fcvr parficu/ars require to l>e 
noticed : though taken a// together, the prac- 
tice of this diftriA (nor indeed that of any 
other individual ^^€t I have yet fecn) can- 
not be held out as a pattern. See the RuraI 
Economy of Yorkshire ) in which the 
iUbjeft of NATURAL HERBAOB is treated 
of, analytically, and its feveral department* 
explained. 

In the SPRING MANAGEMENT OP PAS* 

TVRBS, t practice prevails, in this neigh* 
" • bourhood. 
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tK)«rhbod« which I havQ not: met. with; eUc« 
Vfhetc. ••, •.■ .- ;^ -i' ; •/ : 

In grounds^ which ftirc fed io winter* otttle 
iue indtlced to fly to the hedgcis for Oielter^ 
and there to drop their dung. . And it is the 
cudboiy here> to fet women to colled the 
dungi thui partially and fuperfluoufly fcat^ 
leredt into heaps; and to cart itioto^thii* 
area of the piece» there fpreading it* upon 
the parts which moft require it : while fom6 
individuals pile it» in large heaps^ . to be fet 
about in-winter i objedting to tlie pradiice of 
fprelding it over the grafb, in the fpring» Us 
tending to foul it : and. under the fame ideat 
they objed to fpreading the dUng, dropt in 
the arc! of the piece,— late in the fpriog : 
eileeming it better management to colled it 
and carry it off, in order to be fet about^ in 
a more fuitable feafoh. 

The whole of this practice, fo far as relates 
to the collcding of dung on pafturi lands« 
more efpccially old padure lands» may be 
eligible. But I am of opinioni that dung 
thus collected, ought not to be fet upon 
pajlure ground ; efpecially fuch as, having 
been long in a ftate of pafturage, may be in 
a degree fatiated with this fpecies of manure; 

but 
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but (lioiild be carted to the dungyard» for 
\he ufe of the aroA/e landi or piled in heaps^ 
fpr the ufe o£ mowing grounds^ nbt^ how- 
pver^ t6 be fct on, in winter— the worft feafon 
pofliblc-^but immediately* after the hfiy iB 
pff J rcfrcfhing the pafture grounds, if they 
require it, byfome cA^j^rg-^ of manure*/ 
. For the Jlociing oifajfurc^, f$e th? ar^cte 
jGraxing, 
: In what maybe termed the winter ma- 

MAQBMENT pf PASTURES, thlS diftrjft fur- 

fiiihes an inftance of practice, which is well 
entitled to a place in this regifter ^ namely, 

that 

^ MoLCs. A'rcmarkaWc circMmftance, in the prcfcnt 
ftate of agriculture of this diftria, is the fcarcity of molc3^ 
A mole hill is rarely fccn. There are, perhaps, entire 
.townfliips, without a fingle mole in them. 
, Tworeifons may be affigned, for this cir^umftance, 
, Thtfre arc, in th|i dlftri«, few M bedgemunds^ and ftill lefs 
WHilani: botl^ of them nurferies of moles. And whilai 
ihcy are thus deft itute of flidtor, it is. the pradice for. town- 
ihipft to join in their dcftmaion. 

The price, in a townOiip which has been neglcaed an4 
the number of tnolcs confiderable, is about a penny, aa 
acfe,a ye^: afterwards, not more; than a halfpenny, an 
acre : not more than two guineas, perhaps, for. a middle, 
filed iown(hip : am| dits, under due attention, becomes ii^ 
afewyeanamereiinecure: except near woods} whct^ 
|he| can feldgm be wholly ovcr^Mi^ 
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that of (butting up paAure grounds, lo iiu« 
tumn, for z fupply of spring fbed. 

Mr. PAosTof Ibftock, inwhofe fuperior 
management I more particularly obferved 
thb admirable (Iroke of pradUce, diuts up, 
from the middle of September, to about old 
Michaelmas, as tlie age of the grafs, the 
ieafon, and otlipr circumftances fuit ) making 
a point of eating the ground level, and bare, 
previoufly to its being freed from flock i 
from which it is kept free, until it be wanted 
for ewes and lambs t or, if it be intended ' 
for cattle, until the firft (hoot of grafs in the 
fpringi which, mingling with the autumnal 
flioots, the herbage is found to be more 
nutfitious to ftpck, ^ain ^itfier of them arc 
feparatcly. As a pertain and nffbolefome fup* 
ply of food, for cwPS and lambs, in early 
ipring, this FRKSERVED PASTURE is depended 
upon, a$ the (heet*anchor ; in prefer^ nc^ to 
turncps, cabbages, or any other fpepjes^ 
whatever, of what is termed sPRiifQ feed. 

ForobfervationaonPRESERviNO after-* 
G R ASS, as a fupply of fpring feed, fee York-9 

SHIRE, Art. AFTERGRASS, 

" MEADOW." The meadow lands, of 
this i^iViift, eonfift of the banks of rivers, 

and 
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fmd of the bottoms, or dip$ of vallies, fciiit^ 
(tercd over almoil every part of it. ' • 

Theie mfeadows are, in general, kept -as 
MOWING GROUNDSi and the particolars 
pf their management, which will re^oif? 
|6 be noticed, M under thp heads 
Draining, 
Watering, 
Hay harveiV, < 
Aftergrais. 

Draining.' This operation^ whether 
with refped to underdrams, oxfurfaci drtuns, 
is well attended to, here j better, I think, 
than in any other diftrid, which has £>llen 
under my obfervation., . 

Underdrammg has been already mentioned, 
under the article soil process } and all that 
requires to be faid of fur/ace draining is, that 
it is generally done in the proper feafon,— 
Siutumn, or thp beginning of winter. See 
Norfolk, min. 51. 

For inftances of pradke in draining mea- 
doW' lands, fee the minuses referred to 
below. 

Watering MEADOWS. The yratering 
of meadows cannot be faid. to have entered, 
yet, into tht cpmi^n pradice of (his diftria. 

Never- 



N<vcrth4ers» it has wdp fyme coMtnhUi 
progreis towar4s it Many of the Aipcripr 
liUb of occupiers have* already, evinced dieir 
fffirit, at leaft,in profecuting diis caroinai 

SMPJtOVI^MBNT,. 

There are, indeed, afew inftances, in which 
the art ha; reached a degree of excellency, 
equal, perhaps, to that which it has attained, 
in any other part of the ifland. But as I (till 
hope to fee this department of rural affairs, on 
what may be termed its own native foil, 
ihc WESTERN COUNTIES, where it appears 
to have been firft praAifed, in this ifland, and 
where, only, J believe, it has been repeived 
into common praAicc,-r-I fhall forbeargiving 
a J^aii of it, in this place. Neverthelefsi, 
there are circumJiaHceu in the pra^ice of thi$ 
fliflridt, which require to be noticed. 

The ORiQiN of meliorating grafs lands, 
with water, may be traced, pretty evidently, 
iii this diilriA. 

The benefit of maturai. fjlooos, to the 
grafs lands they occaiionally overflowed, being 
evident, and in fome inftances grpat,'the 
mea,ns of producing artificial floods, 
^nd of fpreading them over lands, not liable. 
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in their natural fituation, to be brcrflowcdi 
would become, of courfc, a defirahle objcd. 

Tke moft oivsous effcdl of floods, or over- 
flowings of rivers and brooks, on the lands 
over which they fpread, is that or depqfiting 
ibeir feculent particles ; thereby operating, as 
.a VEHICLE OP MANURE. It is lilcewife evi- 
dent; to common obfervationi that foul waters^ 
as thofe of floods, let fall their feculencies, 
moft freely, in ^jiagnant Jlate. Anditisalfd 
equally evident^ *that the fkte of fiagriation 
of the waters of floods^ or a ilate that ap- 
proaches it, is caufed by fome obftrudtion of 
the current, below the place of flagnationi 

Thefe circumftances being feen, and they 
bould not. well be mifled, by ahy one whd> 
gave the fubjed a fecond thought^ the means 
of manuring lands with watery artificially, 
were given: in fiCuations, I mean, which 
• would admit of the requifite obftrudtioiis. 

The dips or vallies which abound, more 
or lefs, in every quarter of the kingdom, and 
.which are mentioned above, were moft apt 
Aibje^ for flooding^ artificially, with fbu} 
waters, on the principle o^ manuring thd 
land with their isb.i mbKI*. 

V©i.L <i^ Abank, 
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A bank, or dam, being nuule acrafi the 

valley, below the part to be manured, the 

rivulet, which generally accompanies a valley 

of this kind, efpecially after heavy rains, the 

only time when flooding on this principle 

could be pra^iftd, would of courfe be ob* 

ftruftedj and its waters, ibuled, perhaps, 

with the richeA: particles of arable lands^ 

would be fpread over the bottom of the 

valley, to an extent proportioned to the 

height of the bank, and its own ilatneif i a 

valve or floodgate being fixed in the bed of 

the rivulet, to let off the waters, when the 

whole of their foulnefs were depoflted : thus 

gaining a principal advantage over natural 

flooding; in which the grofler particles^ 

only, are let fall} the finer, and perhaps 

moil valuable, efcaping to the river, and 

thence to the fea, before they be precipitated. 

On thefe principles, h is evident, fbme of 

the meadow lands of this diflri^t have for* 

merly been flooded * : and it is not probable ^ 

, that fo evident a method, of improving mea« 

Mow lands, fhould have been confined to this 

Mifl:ridt i but inay have been common to 

other parts of the ifland. 

• . But 

• %tt MiN. a/. 
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Biit the ANTXENtMETHODbf jtteliortlfih^ 
graft lands, by the mcaii^ of sf Agnan* 
ivATEK, could ndlbngcrprevaiU thin Until 
the Aipcrior cfFcfits of runnino ^Stai^er, ofi 
fuch lands, were difcovered and afccrtaincd. 

This impottant difcovcry muft haVfc bceh 
made, by obferoation^ on the comparative 
feifedb of running and fianding water, ih the 
Natural or artificial floodilig,' abov6 f|)bkeh 
of I and mufl have been afdirtained, by ia 
lortg courfe oi experience : \i is not likely that 
reojtm (hould have had any fhar^,* iii ftriking 
but the modern method of improving 
grafs lands, by running wate^. For 
even now^ when the reality of the impf ovcf- 
ment appears to be fully eftabliihed, there 
ieems to be no fatisfadory theory to account 
for it. The warmth^ communicated by run- 
ning water, to the grafs it flows over, iK the 
l>eft account, that the moft enlightened in 
the art can give, of the good effcd of running 
Water, on grafs land. 

Even after the difcovcry was made,' and 
the! tfket fully eftabliihed, it would be fome 
kngth ti tuQM, before the art arrived at its 
prefent high degree of perfediom Itma^t 
in its prefect ftate# be £ifely deemed the moft 

Qjl fcientific 
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icientificoperadont dut has entered intothe 
coiDmon pfaftke of hoibandrj. 

To the memory, of the inyentor^ or in* 
ventors^ be the higheft praife ! . 

If the artt as it now ftands, were ftrack 
out on PftiNCiPLBf it muft have been on 

tliat of ANIMAL CIRCULATION }, tO whlch 

the operation of meliorating graft lands, with 
water, through the means of floats and 
DRAINS, is perfectly analogous. . 

Thtjhats are arteries 9 conveying the cir* 
culating fluid to every part of the fubjeft } 
imbuing every atom : the drains, veins, col- 
lecting the fcattered. fluid, and conveying it 
back to its natural channel. 

In left figurative language, the floats \ 
are trenches, receiving, by the means of 
floodgates, as occafion requires, the water 1 
of a river, brook, or rivulet, and conveying 
it along the upper margin, and upon the tops | 
of the natural or artificial fwells of the field \ 
of improvement : — -the drains, counter, \ 
trenches, ftrctching along the lower margin, j 
and winding in the dips and hollows, to re« * 
ceive the water fpread over the furface by 
the floats. 

Each 
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Each fct of trenches, whether of. floats op 
drains, bears more or lefs refccablance to a 
tree, with '.its trunk and branches: the 
branches of the floats increafing in number, 
and ' diminifliing in fize, as they proceed 
fit)m the river or other fource r thofc of 
the .drains, on the contrary, diminishing in 
number and increafing in flze^ 'as they ap« 
proach the receptacle. •• . - . '•?•," 
:. When the water is at "work" (as -it is 
properly enough termed) the entire fur&ce 
' (fuppofing the operation to hc.p^/fe£fj.h 
covered with on^ continued .sh'set.* of 
. LIVING WATER } purling cvonly over every 
part, fome inch or -more deep. . If the grafs 
be very (hort, the water is feen ; and has a 
beautiful as well $is a profitable effed: if 
not, it deals, ufifeen, ambn^ the h^rbag^ ; or 
ihows itfelf, partially ; it being impoflible, 
in practice, to render the j(hect, throughout, 
of a uniform depth or thicknefs. .• . 

From this general idea of the method of 
watering grafs lands, on the modern principle, 
it is evident, that a dtadfiatt zperfth level, is, 
of all other, the kaft adapted to the pra^ico. 

A perfedlk level, however, feldom occurs 
in figure : Inequalities, fufliciently to pra*. 

C^3' , mote 
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mote t circulation of yrater on turft may gcr 
nerally. bo'<diicovered» if judicioufly fovght. 
' In the MiDLAi^D Coi7NTi{s$| thave teen^ 
in the pradice of a fuperbr manager^ a beau^ 
tifully fimple expedient pra^ifed^ to find out 
tlie inequalities of a piece of ground| nearly 
flat ; that of covering it with water j and pre*; 
fe|[ving the level by the n^eans of ^f levelling 
pegs ;" flumps or piles driyen down^ in va<? 
riou$ parts/ to a level with the furface of th|; 
water } fo that after the water ^^'as let ofF» the 
level iHU remained. The parts l'4ft covefecf 
were^ of courfp^ the proper ground for the 
floats) the parts laft freed^ for the drains f 
ART )>cing ufed» whefe wanted, to give ad« 
ditional advantage to the natural ine^ualitieSt 
Situations, in general (water*fprmed land^ 
excepted), abound fufficiently with inequa** 
Jities of furface : either natural^ as thpfwelU 
and boU(m^s of lands, lying out of the way of 
floods, and having never been plowed: or 
artificial, as thofe which have been raifcd, 
by the plow, into ridg^ and furrow: iA this 
cafe, the f idges receive the floats, the furrows 
the drains : in tbat^ the plummet is the guide 
to the floats I the water they throw out, to 
the drains. 

In 
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: In this diftri^^i have fccn the/^er of a bill 
f^atercd, with rain water, from a j-oad^f unning 
along the top of it : the fame trench, in this 
^e, ading as float and drain ; xuntung, a 
55igz*g» along the face of the flopcj the lower 
folds catching the i^ater fpr^ad out by the 
upper* 

I have likewife obfcrv^^ in this diftriA, 
feyeral inftances of ridges and furrows being 
watered i&om fimilar fources. Jn the£b 
\^afes, whether ^e patural defcent of the 
lands were little or great, the 4oats were 
opened upon the ridges, with clods of turf, 
put out jof the trenches, placed, at diilances 
proportioned to the descent, %o check the 
purrent fufficiently, to force $hfe water out of 
. jthe trench above, yet leaving it a fufHcient 
paff^gc, to fuflfer it tp par^ flpvyn j^ fupply 
ix> the parts belpw^ 
. .. .In this diftrifCt, alfp, \ h^ve met with one 
pr more inftances, in whiclji ridges andff4rr<nv^ 
Jiaye been levelled I at an exceiT^ye coft, by 
paring pff the turf, thrpyiring down the ridges, 
by hapd, and replacing the turf I giving the 
. fur^e one regular gentle defpent : 9od thist 
potwijtbftanding it is allowed, by^thofe whq 
fnay.be A^Ied mailers in the ar(,. that tkk 

0^4 OPICKER 
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Q^XCKIll *THB ClfRCVfATION/THE MORB i 

BENEFICIAL THE EFPBCT ! v • • 

Upon the wholcy it appears pretty tvU I 

dently, that the operation, though Jtienfifinf^ [ 

can feldom be tendctciimecbanfcd/. Straight j 

lines and plain furfkqes: can feldom be had,. i 

but at a great and, frequently^ an unneceflary 
expencei The given fituation of the ground 
fhoidd-be confulted, and maturely ftudiedi 
before' the work be fet about. Every fite 
may be faid to require a different arrange- [ 

ment of trenches. Of courfe, no man ou^ht ; 

'to fet about a work of fo difficult a naturei i 

until he has iludied its principlest and made [ 

himfelf nufter of its theory: nori then, with** ; 

out the affif^ance of tra&ice^^ in himfelf of \ 

others. i 

To expatiate on the utilitv of watering I 

graA lands would be a wafte of words* In|' [ 

iituations where a Sufficient fupply of ^ater. 
• of a FfeRTILIZING (qtUAUTY. can l)c 
commanded, at allfeafons^ it ranks, indubi- I 

tably, among the highefl clafs of imprbv6-» 
ments* ' ' «— ♦ \ 

Muc|i» however, depends on th^ QyA<^ 
LITY OF THE WATER : not on its tokr, 
i>x ekarnefs, but the fpeciiic equality of the 
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Jiijpended particles. • W^tcrt, ih their natural 
ftatc-fnot purified by diftillation); more ef* 
pccially fpring waters; • thoUgh -perfectly 
tranfparcot, and pure to the eye, are variou J 
in tjualityi'to foils are ; owing to earthy and 
other particles being furperided in them> ini-^ 
perceptibly to the eye j rfequiririg the aid of 
chemiftiy to dete£t them/ Hchcc/Tiard 
water, foft water, wholefome waters, ' and 
medicinal waters. For a' flrikitig efFe^ of 
clear fpring water, fee min. 39. • *' ' 

But although tery miich^ depends on the 
quality of water, for the purpofe ofmelior 
rating "grafs lahds, very much alfo dc** 
pends on the QUANTITY : on havinjj a 
Jufficient fupply, AT ALL SEASONS. With 
this, there are, perhaps, Tew waters which 
might not be rendered beneficial to graft 
land, if thrown over it, at proper feafons, and 
ill proper quantity ; without it, the benefit, 
it is pofnble,'may.n6t be adequate to the 
cxpence. The moji obvious advantage Of 
"Watering grafs lands arifes^ in a dryfeafon'i 
and if the fupply fail^ in fuch feafons, as fre^ 
quently happens, in man^ iituations, the in- 
tehtibn is, in part, ffuftrated; the winter and 
early fpring waterings b^ing, in tl^is cafe^ all 
that ci^i be commanded^ 

This, 



^ 



01 ^ dUcoufagei^eot to the p^a^tfce^ . Thecf 
j»r<> in ihtf .ifl«Ji4f /ttoiliPM .wmumerablie* ii^ 
«vhicl^ ihe adv^ntegei trifing to the pra^Uce, 
|>ropcrly coodu<l«<l> v^uld ^ exceed, the 
fxpf nee of obtaining them : and to afc^mii) 
^em i( an isbje^ of th<? firit nnagnitudei Uf 
^he oiyners and opcupieriof grafs lands. 
, Having thus endeavored to convey a 
genera) idea, to thpfe who are unacquainted 
with the fubjeA. of the nature, the opers^ion, 
and the effc6t of watering grafs lands, on the 
principle of CIRCULATION, I wilJ mentioij 
jL fey^ interefting circumftance^ pf pra^ice^ 
which occurred to my obfervation^ |n tlif 
^lidlanddiftridt;. 

Mr, BAKEw^tL Qf DiOilev ftands firft,*ii| 
fhis quarter of the kingdom, as an improyef 
pf grafs lands, by watering. 

Formerly, a fyite of mie^dQ^s, lying by 
the banks of the Spar, received coniiclerabl^ 
benefit, froxfi the water pf tl^e river being 
fpread over them judicioufly, in the tiixtes 
of flopds. But, now, not only thcfe meadows, 
but near a hundred acres, I believe, of highe^ 
Jand, lying entirely out of the way of natural 
floods, are watered on the modern principle. 

Mr. Bake- 
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• Mr; BakcwclU Ijkc a man of experience \n 
J)ufineft, before |i^ fct abput this great work^ 
(ludied the art, in the principal fccne of 
pr^aice J the weft of England : where h^ 
fpcnt fpme jkys with the ingenipus Mr, 
poswELi^t w|ip, not many ycar$ ago, pubr 
ii(hed a treatife on the fubjedt ♦, 

Tlje gr^jjj ftrokp of management, in this 
department of Mf- Bake welPs pradHce, which 
marks his genius in ftrong characters, is that 
of diverting to his purpofe a rivulet or fmall 
f)rook, ^hofe i)afural channel ikirts the far? 
^eft boundary of his farm ; falling, with ^, 
coniiderable defcei^t, down {i parrow valley ; 
|n which its utility, as a fourcp of improve*- 
ment fo land^ was confined^ 

This rivulet, therefore, is turned, at the 
higheft placjp that ppuld be commanded, and 
farried, iq the canal manner, round the 
point of a fwell, which lies between its ha<p 
tural bed and the farmery : by the execution 
pf this a()mirable thought, not pnly com- 
fnanding the fkirts of the hill, as a Qte of 
{m|>rovement by watering t but fupplying, 
••' ^ V. : ' • ^. •• by 

• Mn BoiiTfLLfs TaiATiSit on wj^rzRtnQ 
pt ASt lAHDS, mnot be too ftiongty lecommended, tp 
diofe who wUh CO become Mqiwmt4 wub the praAicr; 
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by iSbis ARTIFICIAL BKdOK» thehoufci and 
fknn offices, with water: filling, from it, a 
drinking pool, for horfes and cattle i a wafh 
pool, forfheep } and converting h to a mul-i [ 
titude of other purpofes * : acquifitions which | 
many other fituations in the ifland are capable ; 
of affording, ^ * i 

Mr. B/s improvements, in. this department | 
of rural affairs, are not only cxtenfive, hut 
high } and are rendered the more ftriking, 
by *• proof pieces*' (a good term for experts 
mental patches) left in each lite of improve** 
ment* Mr. Bakewell is, in truth, a rmg/ier [ 
in the art ; and Didilcy is, at prefent,* a ! 

^ One of which Is top valuable to be pafled wtdKNH ! 
fliftindion. Three veart ago, Mr* B. I remember, was t 
endeavouring to invent a flatbottomed boat, or barge» to 
navigate upon this canal i for the purpofc, moft particularlj, f 
of conveying his turneps from the field to the cattle (hedl* { 
But finding this |iot caTiIy pra^icaMe, \ii% great mind i 
itrqck nqt, or rather i^figbt^ the beautifully ftmple idea of 
launching the turneps thcmfclves into the water \ and let* 
ting them float down fingly with the current ! ** We throw 
them in, and bid them meet us at the Barnes End 1 1 1" 
where he is now (October 1789) contriving a refervoir, 
or dry dock, for them to (ail into : with a grate, at the 
bottom, to let out the water ; ivmI retain the turneps ) 
which will thcie be laid up, clean wa&ed, and frcishtfrce, 
as u fuppty in frofty weather I - 
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f 

fcbooh in which it might be ftudicd, with 
iingular advantage. 

Mr. Paget of Ibftock is alfo a proficient, 
in the fcience and art of watering grafs 
landst on the modem principle. He cuts a 
confiderable quantity of hay, annually, from 
lands which have received no other manure 
than water^ during the lad forty years. A 
ftrikinginftance, this, that water is not merely 
9Ljiimulus or force, as fome men conceive it 
to bi ; but communicates ibme real nutria 
ment tg the herbage ♦. 

Mr. Moor of Appleby has executed a 
confiderable work, of this kind, and in a ju- 
dicious manner j cutting a frefii channel, on 
one fide of the fite of improvement, for a 
rivulet which winded through its middle; 
in order to prevent its overflowing at an im- 
proper feafon ; and converting the old chan- 
nel (partially filled up) into a main float : an 
expedient which may frequently be praAifed 
with good cfFeA. 
. And 

^ One circumftance jirhich occunred in Mr. P/i p^ic- 
lice ousht to be mentioned, by W17 of caution* By 
watering an orcharo with the wa(bingt of the ftreet and 
* yards of a neighbouring viDage (a defirable fpecies of water) 
the fruit trees were greatly injured } and in Mr. B»*s prac- 
tice, a fimilar circumftance took place. 
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Aha Mr; WiLKS or Mee/ham; among hii 
Various and extraordinatiy cxertioiii of genius 
and fpirit^ has not negldSed the watering (^ 
grafs lands: a fpecies of rul^al iiftpfovemeht 
which he is profccuting with/ perhaps, un^ 
cxampled ai'dor. 

In this neighbourhoodi there are two uu> 
ftances of pradtice^ which form a ftriking 
contraft : one was done at a great expence, 
with an uncertain fupi^ly of water : the other 
at a trifling co{l» with an abundant fupply, 
at all fealbns. But as the comparative tffcGt^ 
of thefc two incidents of pradtice, will ap- 
pear» under ftriking circumftances^ iA the 
MiNUTRSy it is unneceilary to fay more on 
the fubjcdt, here. 

HAYING. The harvefting of A^r^^i^^ is 
among the firft concerns of hufbandry« The 
quality, and of courfe the value, of hay 
depends^ in a great meafure, on the ftatein 
which it is laid up. Grain, though liable 
to damage^ by a long continuance of un- 
favorable weather^ is much lefs hasordout 
t»;an herbage* « 

Neverihclefs, in many, or moft^ parts of 
the kingdom^ we find haymaking^ not- 
withftanding it is one of the oldc(l operations 

10 
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in hufbandry, the leaft onderftood, or die 
ihoft negk^ed. In this diftrid> it i^ found 
in a ftate of the loweft iicgle^. ' 

The ordinary pradice of the didrift is this i 
the fwaths are fpread, immediately, or pre* 
iently, after the mowers* with little or no 
regard to the weather : fuflfering the grafs to 
lie abroad, no matter how long, until the top 
be dry. It is then turned } and, the other 
fide beihg dried, it is raked into rows } and 
carried, as it becomes dry: beginning tlie 
rick, perhaps, as foon as one load is ready; 
letting it lie abroad } continuing to add load 
after load, until it be topped up. During 
the two hay harvefts I was in the diftriA, I 
do not recoiled to have fcen, in its pra^icc, 
ft HAYCOCK, of any fize' OY form\ fome' 
bundles of clover hay excepted I 

But a main ftimulus to* good management, 
enmlation, appears to be here wanting, in 
this cafe. It is no difgrace to make bad hay. 
Every thing is attributed to the weather. All 
- the praife of haymaking is given to him who 
has done firft t aiiji all its difgrace Ms .on 
|iim who finUhes lail. 

10.1784, a.4ifficolt feafon, ft firft-rate far- 
mer ^jl^-V^. of his having made* tha^ year* 
« ' aU 
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oil ibit8 of hay i as cow ha/» ftirk haji; and 
f^ pig hay :*' namelyt fome fo badas to be j^i 
for litter^ oniyi . i.i 

• In i/Sff when hay was tour or five pqirnds 
a ton# I have fcen a very induftrioi^ painr^ 
taking farmer tedding hishay» whileit aduallj 
rained : giving as a reafon for his conduif^i 
that it muft be fpread about* and it might ay 
well be done fooner as later; Yet I had hear4 
this very man offerings only a few, days be*^ 
foret SI fpeculatiye price of four guineas a to^ 
for " good" hay, to be delivered the enfuing 
winter^ for his own ufe I Neverthelefs, thf 
hay under notice lay feveral days* abroad* be« 
fore it was deemed , fufficiently dry^ on the 
top* to be turned I 

1 Thefe circumflances are qot mentioned i\U 
naturedly ; but to (hew* the laft.more partif^ 
cularly* which occurred in the pradice of one 
of the fhrewdefl bell managers in his neigh« 
.bourhood* that the art is not fufficiently un- 
der flood : though* in the practice of fome 
few individuals* it may be fuperior to the 
.ordinary pjaft ice of the diftridt. .* ._ 

Fcrpra^iceinSuRR];3r*reeMiN.ofAGRic; 
: ForthcprafticeofYoRKSifiRE^feetheRe- 
gifter of the Rural Economy of that Cquntjr. 
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l^orthe phiAice(^Gi.ocssTBRSRiRB« fee 

, APTERGRASSi tlThe management oif 
flftergrafs, here* is in general judicious. If 
. is mofti/ fuffered to get up to a full bite> be- 
fore it J)e broken : not turned in upon, as in 
Glocsst^rshirb, as foon as the hay is oiffi 
lior fu£fered, as in Yorkshirb> to ftand until 
much of it be wafted. ^ For further remarks 
On this fubjedt, fee MiNi 6ai 

lA thtjf^img of lattermathj likewUe* thb 
Midland graziers are judicious s efteeming it 
bad management to overftock it. A cow» an 
tere* .on well grown aftergrafs, feems to be 
confidered as full ftock* 

■ • ' • * 

RsjfXRBMCSS TO MlNtrTkS* 

For obfervations on the ancient method ot 
Jboiding grafs land, by ** floating upward/' fee 
MIH.27. 
, i For inftattce of praftice in/ar/aee draining, 
fee Midi 32* . 

, For the pn^Uce ofSuming deadgrq/s, and' 
the dangerous confequences, 38. .. ■ 

PoT; the effeft of aUttrmurmttir, oa land« 
(ceMiM.'39, . •• 

.y<»^i«:.' M "■ ft ■..'. y 'rot 
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For obfervations on the miter rfthXkvej 
&c. fee MIN.42. . , . ' i ' J 

' For an inftance of |;T€at profit^ by vatmng^ 

• • * For the propriety oicxxXXxngJurface dramti ] 
where fods are wanted* 49* [ 

* For experience and the expence* in mowini \ 
off the weeds oi pafture grounds^ 51, \ 

For lifts of grajfes and weeds ^ and ob(erva« 
tione on agricultural botany^ 55* •' . ' 

'- For obfervations on baying in drougbt, and 
oh the {msk\\ produce of hay in 17850 56* 
' For remarks on ezting lattermatb, 62. ^ ^ \ 
' For practice in fpreading the mold offuf" 
face drains^ 64. ' . ^ f 

For practice and expcnce of clearing drinks 
ing pits^ 66* ^ • 

For practical obfervations on watering 
ridges, 68. ' • 

* For farther obfervations on fpteading the . 
mold oi Jurface drains, 69 

For an opinion that geefe are eligible in . 
pajlure grounds, jz. 

' For obfervations on the meadow Joftgrd/s, ^ 
fee MiN, 73/ 
• ' For obs# on the creeping erwv/oot, 85V 

For inAances of baying, in September* 88/ 
:. . LIVE^TOCk. 
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L'l V EST O CX^' 

?, A DISTRICT, .rich in foil, arid much ci 
It in a ftiate of herbage^ naturally abounds; 

with LIVESTOCK.; : . . ' 

': ;Iq the Midland ^DisTRicTj; the foiii^; 
principal fpecies are found in peculiar plenty, 
iuid in a fingular (late of; improvement. The , 
•therthree I (hall pafs over. Rabbits can- 
not b^ deenied an^ot^edtof the rural economy, 
ofthisdifbi^ J andivith regard to pquLTRY. 
and B££s, nothing, fufficiently ftriking hasi 
occurred: to . me, to require particular nQ-» 
tice^* • \ -.• " J' •• 

Therefore^ this divifion of theprefentwork ' 
>vill be confined to , 
^i ,, Horfe^, . Sheep^ 

v; ; Cattle, . r , Swinc^ 

; f, 1/ t ^ * ' A country 

*••.-■* ' ' '• ,"■*,' • y ' ■ 

^ jk; £xc^ ^t o AMI FOWLl arcn liere, in die firft efti^ 
lhation,'as 1 fpecies ofpovLTay i as producing nme eggi, 
lini 'toeing, themlelvcs^ better JleA^i ami better flavored 
iImui toffh in genend^ ' 
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A countty that has deiervedly obtained Co 
much credit^ by its management of liveftockf , 
efpecially the three fpecies firft mentioned^ | 

and which has carried on the improvement 
of the feveral fpecieSf more particularly thofc * \ 
of cattle and ^eep» with a fpiri^ unknown 
before^ and has raifed them to a height un« : 

attained^ perhaps^ in any age or nation^ is | 

entitled to every attention* It would, indeed, 
be unpardonable, and altogether inconfiftent ; 

with this undertaking, to paifs over its prac^^ 
tice, in a fuperiicial manner* The ipirit of I 

improvement is now in the zenith, and thd [ 

improvement itfelf, taken in a general light; \ 

is now, probably, at its height. The breed 
ofhorfesof this diftriA is allowed to be on , 1 
the decline. Its breed of cattle are probably 
at its height. And its (heep are, at prefent,: 
fo near perfection, that it is not probable Utitf 
Hiould hereafter receive much improvement^ 
Bcfide, the grand luminary ^f the art has 
pafTed the meridian, and, though at prefent in 
full fplendor, is verging toward the horizon. 

It muft not, however, be underftood, by 
thofe who are not locally acquainted with this 
diftridl:, that Mr. Bakewell, though he' has 
been lopg/aiid moflt defervedly, coniidered^ 
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«s fhfc prihcl^l pfiimCtef t( the Attt oV 
BK^BSiiNG* ilAd hitf for fome length 6^tii¥ie 
taken the lead, id the onfy iMA dfdiftiti- 
giiifhed merit; in this de|>artment of nirar 
tfSakt,' in- the diftria uhde^ furvey; U 
ahoands, W has, for many years, aboHinded; 
with intelligeAe kftd fpirited hreeders; , t 
c6uld mentions ibtiie fifteen or twthty itieii df 
repute, and moft of them men of confiderdble^ 
pi^]perty, V^hb afe in the ianfie departm'eht,. 
and feveral of them eminent for their breeds^ 
Cfftock. . • ' ' 

^ Neverthelefs, it muft be dhd ^'aeknbwl' 
ledgid; that Mr. Bak^well is' at th6 h«ld 
pf the department ; add, WheMvei^ He mdy 
drop, it is much ^ to be feared; and'highl/ 
ph>ba1}le; that ah6their leader, of equal fph^it, 
a^ equal abilities, will not be found td (be-' 
<!eed him. 

Hiving Aid this, however, itwill be propef 
iozpptkit my I'eaders, ftill farther, tliai the 
^owinjg account muftnot be undetflodd, ii 
a( detail of the pn^ce of Mr. fiAK£Wsi:t^ 
batas^ more eoiarged'regifter'of the phidice^ 
«t prdfent eftablUhed, in the Midlamu 
CouMTitar* For notwithftanding! I .have 
been repeatedly favored with opportantti^ 

K $ V 
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of making ampleobfervationAonMi'-BAXi«; 
well's prance j and have^ . at repea^^y^' 
been favored with his liberal comnonnicationtkt 
pn rural fubjeds, it is fipt my intension. to> 
4«al put Mr* B/s/r/ii^/^ opinipni, qr.eyen tQ; 
attempt a recital of his fart^uhr pfadicejt. 
any other than asit^conftitutes avaluabl^i 
part of the practice of the diftri^ under 
.furvcy, ■.•..'•...■••.'.. ,'••: rv 

In regiftering this prance*, it wi|l be re<^ 
quifite^ befidq a feparate account of tht Uc* 
veral breeds and. th<;ir improvement* to. 
defcribe the methods of SRSED^Nq and 
|tBAR;NG|, 9^ch fpecies, and to detail thf 
bufinefs; Qf qrazinOv ^ the MAt^AQ^f, 

M£NT of thQ']DiAiKY«: , : ; '; 

. To give full fcope to the enquiry, it will 
be neceifaryto take a feparate view of fscch. 
fpecies of liveAock, that a|-e here th9 objeAl. 
pf attention) and, previQufly,'toponveyfooi9 
general ideas , refpediing ^hc PRiHcipLf^s o£ 
(MpRovEMENTt which h^ve, here, been laid* 
4own, and the means, by. which they hal^e. 
l;>een fuccefsfuHy, and rapidly, raifcd into; 
pra€tice. . The fubje^ is neW, at lead to ^hia 
work, and will therefore require a degree of 
attention adequate tq its importance* : 

Tho 
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. -^ The moft general -principle is beaotv? 
OF #ORM;-ra principle which has been ap- 
plied in common to the four fpecies. ,. It is' 
obrervable, however, that this principle was 
inore clofely attended to, at the* outfet of 
improvement (under an idea, in fome de-, 
grce fidfely grounded, . that beauty, of/ 
FORM arid UTILITY are ihfeparable) than ar 
prefent, .' when men who have been long 
converfant in pradice, make a diftindioh. 
between a ** ufeful fort/* and a. fort which> 
is merely *' handfome*" .. . > 

. r'The next principle attended to b'apRo- 
. f ORTiOM OF PARTS, Of what may be called. 
UTILITY OF FORM* abftraAedly confidered 
from the beauty of form : thus, of the. 
three edible fpecies, the parts which are 
deemed. OFFAL, or which bear an imf£«: 
RioR FRIGE at market, fliould be fmall, in 
proportion to the better parts. This prin- 
ciple, however, appears to have been dif- 
ferently attended to, in different fpecies s 
«^qd will require to be re-examined, in 
taking the feparate view of eaeh fpecies.. . 
» A tlurd principle of improvement, which 
has engaged th<: attention of the Midland 
Wejbder$,^ is. the. texture; pf the inufcttlar 
R 4 -.partt, 
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putPffOt vfhait it tenned fLis^t » tguSiltf 
of livci^o^:!^ which. faqoiUar as H- nuy kmg 
have been to.tlie. ^ir/r/Anr (^id die fonfi^ner^ 
has n6t« . perhaps,, been attended ta b^ 

. hrtedtrst whAtevec it may h^ive beta b^ 
^aziers^ until Qfla^e yea^s^ in this diftfi^)'' 
where the '< BLXSif.'f. is.. now fpoken of^ 
with thef fame ^miliarity* ft* the hide or tba 
Qeece^ and wher^ it. is. clearly underflood^ 
tihat the grain of thci ineat depends whdly 
on the BiiEBD« nQt» as h^s been heretofore 
<»)nfidered, on the si^Ji of the animal*, 
■ But the prinpipk which* at prefent, en^i 

, ^roiles .the greateft ihajre. of attention,, ancl 
which, ahoye all others*, is entitled to th^ 
graziat\ attentiQn,..is>PAT>~fOr rather fat^ 
TiMO. QjiALiTY" that is/ a, natural propent 
Kity toi acquire a fhte. of fatne/s, at' an earlyi 
age,, 2fA\ when, s^ Hill ke^, in a. ihor| 
fpacq of. time:: another quality which it 
foun4'^ he heTedit|(ry;-"*dppending, infomi;> 

coniiderablo 

• It appcartt liQweyeri in the praf^oo of- YosiciHiBf 
(Se£t QtJC/txu)i tlut eircumftancet. led-the-bireedenof 
that country to, pay (onM attet^jon to the flell)! of ttttUi: 
^xA I havf bees, informed, by a. ge(\deni^ coover&nt u| 
^e HcRif ORi>9Hiai breed of cattle, ,dut fimilar cjrcumr 
fiances took plMc^ and proj^abl^ sho^^ the fiu^e t^^ U^ 
^ ^(lar^r of the Maqdf 
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* . > 

coniidenible degree at leaft* on BitE£D» oi^ 
what is technically termed blood t tiamely,; 
on (h« fpccific quality of the parents. 

Thva it appears, that the Midland breiedv 
rrs reft every thing dftBitfiEt^; undera<}on-» 
yi^Uoiv, that the dMufy. and afi/ity of form ^ 
fhe qtiaHty of the fiefi, and its pfopenfity 
tafitHifs, are; in the offspmgt the natural 
tonfeqiience <^ (imilar qua)icle$ lit the- paw 
ftents, 'And, what i$ exti'emely intereftingy 
k is' evident from obfervation, that thefV 
four qualities are oompatiblei being frew 
4uently jbund united; in a femftrkableman<# ' 
ner, in the fame individuals, 
1* Without admittlngr or endeavoting' to ' 
confute, i|Y this pli^e, diat the four quali<* 
ties^ here explained,, are- the only ones' ne^^ 
ceflary to the perfcdtioQ of the-feveral fpe-i 
eies of liveftock now under review; wepafd 
pn CO the MBANS, whereby thofo principles 
hav«- been applied, in attaining the degred 
of perfefiion, which is obfervable, at pre-' 
|entr in the diftri^ under. furvey, - 

The MBANS OP IMPROy-BMBNT, i&' tfao 

f ftablifhed prance of the kingdom at large^ 

fire tfaofb <>f feleAing females, fi-om the na- 

^ fiv^ ^k 9f< thp country^ $n4 ^i^ossino 

.- : with 
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with mtl^s of on alien breed i under aA tfi% 
mon, which has been univerially received*' 
that continuing to breed from the fame line* \ 
of parentage tends t9 weaken the br^ed* .'i' ; 

.Rooted, however,, .as this opmion has^ 
been> and university as that practice ha% 
prevailed, there is little doubt of, the Ad., 
that the fuperior breeds of (lock, ii> this dif«i 
triA, have been raifed, by a pra^ice dire£Uy> I 
contrary ; namely, that of breeding, not from • 
tlie fame /rW, only, but the (imc/amifyi a j 
pra<^ice whi^h has now been fo long eila-< • 
bliihed, as to. have. acquired a technical 
phrafe to exprefs it: ** BRBBDitfO. IVAN-n | 
DIN-' is as ^miliar in the converfation; of [ 
Midland breeders, as CRossiiio is in that of i 
other diftridt&t. The fire and the daughter^ 
the fon and the mother, the brother and tho 
fiAer, are, in the ordinary pradice of ifupe^^ | 
rior breeders, now permitted to improve > 
their own kind} and through the.afliftancti 
of this practice, as will appear,' the iold 
leader of thefe improvements produced' hia 
celebrated Aock. , . ...: .l' 

■ ■■ ■■: The 

* BacioiKO iNANDttf. This term, however, is 00^ 
I undcrftand, of Midland origin) claiming Ntwm^rktt at 
its birth-place i the idea it reprefents, being ftruck out, , 
and the praAicc in a degree cftabliflied, by the breeder* 
of race horfci. 
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' The argument held out, in its favor, *Ht 
that there can be only one heji breed; and if: 
this be croffid^ it mull neceflarily be with 
an inferipr breed; the neccjflTary conrequenco; 
of which muft be an adulteration^ * not an ; 
mprwement^ 

How far this novel praAice may, in a ge- 
neral light, be confidered as fuperiorly eli^ , 
gible would be improper to be difcuifed, in 
this place j in which I mean to convey, 
only, a general idea of the prefent pradice. 
of the,di{lrid} in order to faye repetition^* 
and to enable the reader:, tp follow me 
through the feveral parts of the enquiry^, 
with greater facility* To this intent, it muft 
Ukewife be underAood, that, although much: 
l^as probably been dpne, by br^eqdino 
INANDIK, much alfo has been done, hy) 
CROSSING; not, however, by a mixture of 
alien breeds, but by uniting the fuperior 
branches of the fame breed. 

T^Yic degree of excellency obtained, how«* 
ever, through thefe means, is not more re- 
ipark^ble, than the rapidity with which the , 
improyen^^nt of the feveral breeds has been: 
carried on, find extended; not over this dif«« 
tri£b, Qol^f but to various parts; of the 

'iiw4f ; . r- : r : '. ','••• ■ 

i But 
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But thttt clrcUtniUnces, likeWift» jiVve 
'ftriren» principally, ont of a mere potrit «f 
pfadiicei which» though not peculiiir to' 
this dlftrift, is nowhere, I believe,* equally 
prevalent (except in Lincotnihire), an4'^n'i' 
ters not, in any degree, into the pit€dc6 of 
the ifland at large : in Which breeders of 
every clafs rear,- or fui^chafif their ^tkit 

STOCK. • •■ •! 

Here, on the cohtrary, brciedei's mbfUy 

HIRB. TI^EM BV THE SEASOH,-^of a ftlw • 

leading men, in the line of breeding malcfs' 
for this purpofe } returning them,, a^ l!he 
end of the fdafon,: to their refp6diiv<^ oWh-^ 
ers) who, during thtf time' of letting, hiaVe 
tKeir SHOWS, or exhibitions, to which dai-' 
rymen,' graziers, and- ftallioh men repair, 
tp choofe< and hire males for the coming^ 
feafon, 

Befide thefe private exhibitions, there 
are, annually, public shows,' in diiFereht 
parts of the diilrid, for the faihe purpofe ; 
thus AsHBY iias its JialHon Jhovii LEick's-' 
TBJt its Jhow of rami and BosWoiith has' 
its fiow of bulk: not, however, jperely' 
for letting, but likewiife for iale« 

The pradice of letting male (loek,* by* 
the feafoQt is a department of tural afitirt' 

not 
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not knov«rn to the kingdom at large j form* 
' ing s^ new CvhjcCt in the rural fcience* 

In pradicc, however, it generally hap- 
pens, that a breeder of male (lock, provin- 
pially, (for want of a better term) called a 
" TUPMAN," is likewife a dairyman, 
$nd frequently a grazier j Mr. Bakbwelx, 
b^lng thf only man, in this diftrid, who 
confines his praAice, folcly, to breeoino 

$nd I.BTTINO* 

< It tnuft not/ however, be U(iderftoQd, 

that dairymen and graziers, univerfally, 
! throughout the diftrid, hire their males of 

^efe fuperior breeders. Many of then> 
i ftill goon» in the old track of rearing,, or 

of purchafing of each other, agreeably t<> 

the pr^dice of other diftrids. 
; The pradicc of letting out male 

' STOCK, by the feafon, being a fubjed new 
' ' to this undertaking! it. will bo proper, in 
I this i place, to examine it with due atten- 
1 tion. 
] Its ORioiH does not clearly appear. It 

has probably arifei^ in the letting, of stai*-* 
i t IONS, for ^t fpring feafon, A domestic, int 

duftiioiis man ^ * good Horfe i but is toq 

•ttuitiye to d)o ordinary bvfinofs of hi^ 
I . farm. 
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ikrjn^ to follow him every week to (hM 
or four marketsi and too diffident^ to (bt hini 
off to advantage! and to enter info contefts^ 
and unavoidable fquabbles, with ftalliort 
men: while> to a than of ndore leifdre, and 
lefs modeftyi a loofe calling is moft agree- 
able« Thus both parties are ferved: the " 
letter> by receiving a fum certain^ and hit 
horfe again; the hirer^ by getting a greater 
number of marest than the owner could 
have got. This mode 6f *difpofal would, 
of courfe^ give a loofe to the breeding of 
8TALLI0NS} for the breeder hot only got 
rid of the difagreeable part of the bufinefsj 
but, if his own neighbourhood were over- 
ftocked, he could, by this means^ fend 
them to other diilridts. And fimilar circum^ 
fiances may have led to the letting of bolls 
and RAMS. . ^ 

This being as it may, the letting cff 
RAMS has long been the praftice of Lin^ 
colnfhirej and the letting of horses ha$ 
probably been pra£tifed, on a* fmall ibUe, 
in many diftrids« But the letting of^male 
flock, viewed in the general light W6 are 
liow viewing it, was never applied/ genei^ 
rally, to the three principal fpeties,!' until 

> of 
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of Utc years in this diftrift. Mr. Bake- 
well, though he cannot be deemed the 
projector, has certainly been the principal 
promoter, of this branch 6f rural bufinefs. 

The EFFECT of letting male ftock has 
been greater, probably, than was forefecm 
* The great improvement which has been 
made, in the ftock of this diftrid ^particu- 
larly fheep) is ftriking; but may be ac- 
counted for, in this practice. A fuperior 
male, the beft for inftance, inftead of being' 
kept confined within the pale of his pro- 
prietor, or of being beneficial to a feV 
neighbours only, became, through ' this 
pradice, a treafure to the whole didridt: 
, this year; in one part of it, the next^* in 
another. Ilehce, even one fuperior ^malc 
may change, confidcrably, the breed of z 
country* But, in a year or two, his ofF^* 
I fprinff are employed, in forwarding the im-' 
1 provement. Such of his fons, as prove of 
j .a fuperior quality, are let out in a fimilafV 
\ way J confequently the ^/oodp in a fliort 
i time, circulates through eveiy part, and evcry^ 
^ man of fpirit partakes of the advantage. ^ 
The METHOD of conducing this depart- 
ment of rural affairs, and the prices given/ 
witf appear under each fpecies of ftock. 

HORSES. 
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THEiPEClBS of We» bred V dtti 
ctiftrid^ it the blacK CAKTHOiityi fbf 
vrhich the Midland Counties have» for ibml 
length of time, been celebrated* Thcr»« 
igte, ootwith(landing a full convidtioHf in 
my own mind, of the unprofitablenefi of 
this breed of horfes, as beafts of draft in 
hufbandiy, it is neceflary to the due execn* 
tion of this Work, and for other reafons 
which will appear, to regifter the leading 
£i^s, belonging to the prefent improved va« 
riety of the Midland Counties* 

This variety, it is generally and well uo* 

derltoQd» took its rise in fix ZbaIand 

H^ MARES, fent over from the Hague, by the 

late Lord Cuestejrfield, during his em*" 

bafly at that court* 

Thefe mar^s finally refting at his fefd" 
(hip't feat at Bretby, in the Derbyflure. 

quarter 



j 4a4rte> 6f ifliis dlAria* the fcrctd' of* -that 

t i^uirter became iiripfdvcd, ahdDEllAVskiR*, 

for fome time, iook tlie lead, iii this fpcicieft 
bf ftock. ♦ "^. • 

- But, in tourft oi^time/ Lstcfesf £k^itiRt 
(into vehith this ihiprov6d breed had tK^VeU 
led) either through bettcfr fortune, '6r hUb' 
ter managements g6t the kad|*^ahd ke^i it't 
Derbyfliire having been* Sot fortic yeai'd, in- 
debted to Lciceflsrfhirc, fo^ thcl> htA ftal- 
tiohs t fa thiich depends oh fortUni^, 6r i^a^* 
nagehidhf, or both, inbr^edirig. ' ^ 

Bui! aUhoUgh tbi$ may be deemed ttie ori- 
gin of the prefent br^cd of Lcicefter(hird« 
tlie tORM has been ytry' ttinch altiiii'ed/ fihce 
its firft «fbblt(hmeniti During th&hth thirty 
yeitii the long fbfend^ lonfg badk, ah^ long 
thick hairy Ugit iiave been contrsf^tiig, 
tiito a' diort thick carcafe, a (hort but Up« 
right forendj and (hort clean leg^ i it having 
bein it length difcoveredi by tneh of fbjie- 
rior penetration, that ftrehgth and adivity, 
rather than height and weight, ilre the more 
^ifential propertied of farm hp^fes i and tkire. 
appears to be, at prefent, fomt hope ot 
men in general gdning their fenfes, fo far,. 
AS tb fee them in the fame light. 
Vol' r. S the 
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M?li*.^d pcrlwpsfthq^inoft^ 
pf tjiisJI^M ever brc4 in the U)iand|,.wa^. t 
ftallion of Mr. Bakcwell, named Kv^Hf 
iwastr in rfalityy,^^ fot^fitd ^ar horfe^pf the 
•Gpf jppju? painters ; . who, ; ip the l^)c^ rl»WC P^ 
jinaguvition, pevel- perhaps. exceljqdi^hc na* 
tural grandeur of, this .Horfe. r.A;maii of 
jnpdef-a(9 £i;ee»feemed tp /hrink ^b^hjnd his 
ibrendi jwhich rofe fo perfedly. uprights, his 
.ears ftood (as Mr*. B. fays every horfets eai]^ 
ought to (land!) perpendicularly oyer his 
.forefeet* It may.^be faid, with little lati- 
^tucje, ^thati in grandeur and , fymmetry of 
: form, [viewed as a piAurable objedti he ex-* 
ceedp^jp ;as far^ tjie horfe which t)us fupe- 
fiov ;hreeder had the 'honor of fhowing to 
^his : ipajefly, and which was., afterwards 
• Hipvyfi^ publickly, fome months ago in Lon*' 
•doDi/as that horfe does the meaneil. of tho 

.breed;. Nor was his form deficient, in uti- 

.. . „ . , . 

^lity. He died, \ think in 1785,, at the ag<i 
.of nineteen years, 

; ^ But die moft ufefut horfe I have feen^ of 

V *;this breed, is a much younger horfe of Mr. 

B^ W(h<ife letter 1^ I do not recoUedk* His 

.. * .carcafe 

, • Mr* Bakewdl hat adopted the fimple plan of dif* 
}r tinguilhing, not his horfes onlyi but his bulls| and rams» 
by iW//r/} inftcad of lefs elegant Mm#i« 
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tarfafe thick,; his back fliort and . ftraight^ . 
apd his legs fhort and clean: as ftrong as aa 
DX|;:f et active *as a pon^yi equally fuitablc . 
for, a, cart, or. a lighter carriage :77a fpecies; 
of anunaU which, if it were fiiihionable aa 
hui^tAOfpod, would be foil aa eligible,' for a 
farmer iS. ufeii as^ wi ox, .of iCqual ftrength; 
and pftiyityi . ?: ,' ' . .; . . • . . ;-; 
,• Another; cofiiparatiye. advantage; of the 
preient unproved variety, ^ovcf the. greatr 
Iqofe heavy iluggiih forts of this breed, is itSr 
bfff:4intfs •• : iM : thriving • quality :, ' its :being: . 
abl^ to carry flefh, br ftand hard work, ^ith ; 
comparatively little provender. .; ;.^ . ^ 

. . Am9ng faddle horfes, . thisr diftindion^ in ; 
individuals at leaft, is very obfervable j and . 
there .is no doubt of its belonging to diftinA; 
breeds of horfes { and may, in much pro:^; 
babilityi belong to varieties i may be here-* 
ditaryi. may defctfnd* with fpiAe degree of. 
certainty from parents to their offspring. . .^ 
; ' If hardineis^ of conftitution^ : if the natu^r 
hd propenfity of thriving ona. comparatively 
fmall proportion of food,, obfervable in fome 
individuals, be, in its nature^ ^ hereditary,-^ 
be attainable, with any tolerable degree of 
certainty, by management, ih .breeding, as 
S a thofe 



thoie Wf^'f^^'«3^eriente' iiTert It'k/itol' 
ill the hoHe <M!]r>' bar tn twtycthf fye^tt- 
of £trm (lock>^It( is ^ mod ihterefting Taa*"^ 
in the iiATukAi seoNOMt of tohiWtit,- 

BRE^^li^O.' To gain a comprehenfive' 
idea, of this fiibjcA, it wilt ^ proper tti^^ei^-*' 
amine the male and the female* P^parately* • 

$TAtL<o»f«'.- Viewing the di(hida(-large, 
i&llk>ns are bred, aod inanaged> m different; 
ways'. «=Se«ie d*e- bred by fatnii^N, Ht/ho' 
draw them/ and <i6ver with them^ irt' th«' 
r<^aibn« Others by breeitrsi ' who -either co* 
ver with them# themfelves*' or let them out 
to others, for the feafon^ or fell them^ alto- 
getheif, to farmers, or ftallionmcn, whotira* 
vel them^ about the coUAtVy/ ai in the prac-* 
ticfc of oth«?r diftrias. ' : • 

The IHting is done, either at the br«e<fc 
der's private Aiows, previoufly to the fea-* 
fun of covering, or at a ; public Aiowr 
where theiy are fold, as well as let} as will 
appear in AiiN. 37< J 

The frkes given, for ^sXCvsMi^by pur* 
cbaftt are fifty to two handled guineas^ 
-«4y thepafiiit for^ to eighty or a hundred/ 
— by tbi man, half a guinea to two gnineas. 

The 
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!rhie celebrated horfe :K. cover^ n>any 
yefirif at five guineas, and the horfe, jaa^n^ 
tioned as having been (hown in; London, ,.is 
fated at the fame price. 

The MARES are moAly kept . by a^ble 
^rmers, who work them in their teams, un- 
til near their times of foaling) and, mode- 
Xately, afterward, while they fuckle ) (hvi%r 
ting up the foals, during wo;'king hours'; 
jgiving the mares not uaore, -perhaps, .than 
^ month's refplte from work. . 
.. Thj: beft time of foaling '^ thought to h^r 
Maiphaod April: ik^ time of loeaningf QCUh- 
|>^ or Novemberf .1 • 

DIS^OSAJ^, . In the ordinary prance of 
the country, the breeders of thefe hprfes 
fell them, while vearximgs (proyincially 
" |:olts"), or perhaps when po a|ls ; namely, 
At fix or ei|;hteei) inonths pld ; bjut mofl gq- 
nprally the ]at(^r. 

. The PI«ST PLACES OF SALE, (ot VVAHf 

LiMOS*, are the autumnal ^s of.Bjorton 

(onTrent), Rpgby (in Warwickfhire), aivl 

AiJibum (in Derbyniire), where th^y arc 

$3 mofUy 

• Tha.PLA^sa or lAtt, for roAi^f, wn die autjunnal 
^f% «f lixt^hy (4e If Zo^9h) m<1 Loughb^rau^ (in JL^ri. 
^c^ft.qihire), vrfimi the/ an take& wtd> tlie d«n^ pr«« 
ivctAj to Adr weaaiag. 



ihireV and thti' other grazing parts- of tKi 
Midland biftrid j 'where' they are growii, 
among the grazing ftpck,' until the autUmh 
Allowing} vrhen.the graauert take them' to 

"The SECOlfb PLACES iO^' SALB/'^Sta^ 

ibrd and Rugby j where, at two years' arid 
"a haU old, they are bought up, by the ara^ 
ble farmers (or dealers) of Buckinghain(hiri^, 
Berkfhire,- Wiltfhire, and other vrcdttu 
counties; where they are broken into har^ 
'nefs; ' and worked until they bis fivc,^ or, 
more generally, flx years old) when thew 
farmers, or dealers who buy them up in diie 
country/ take them to ' ' V* 

The THIRD PLACE OF 'sALE,~-London ! 
where they are Anally purchaftd for' drays, 
' carts, waggons, cdaches, the army, or kny 
•other purpofc they turn out to be fit for. ' 
The PRICES, for the laft ten ^ears, have 
been, for foals, 'five to ten pounds or ^ui* 
^'tteaij for yearlings, ten to fifteen or tWfehtVi 
^'fbr • twoycarolds, fifteen to- twentyfivc* or 
'thirty { for fixyearolds, twentyfive to forty 
Xguincas. 

I GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 'This 
" breed, of hprfcs,' viewed j^tfliraftc^ly \n .^he 
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iightin which they here appear, are evidently 
i profitable fpecies of liveftock*. The bt^be^^ 
DBR has the foals to help to mamtain the' 
mkres^ and to (land, iii fome degree, a]gahi{V 
their firftcoft, their lofs of work, and their 
decline in value, after a certain age; ■ The* 
GRAZIER is well paid for* his yearns keep/ 
And the arable farmer ha^ not theii^ 
improvement in price, only; but theif 'work, 
to make up, in fome meafure, for their ex- 
traordinary keep. While the brewer, the 
carman; the CARRIER, the coachman,^ 
and the army contractor; are fupplied 
with animals, which they want, and which^ 
they cannot breed or rear, with the fame 
conveniency as the farmer. • - ' ; ' ^ 
- Therefore, /ofar as then is a market, fof 
iixyearold horfes of this breed, Jbjarpth& 
breed is profitable tp agriculture* . , 

''^ It niuft not, hbwever, be undetftood, 'that all *the 
hories, bred in- the Midland DIftrid, pafs t&rb the ftajg;es; 
and fetdi the prices, abovexhentioned. The breeder keeps 
thendfNiy pcbaps la die feoondibge; perhaps to the third; 
befides wliat he keeps for his own ufe, and brings to a lef| 
profitable market. While' fome going blind, others bune, 
ahd others dying 6f die vaurious difdifes, to whielr this Q)e« 
ci^s'tif ahlMuI Is liable, W'net^ Marketable; '>W^ I 
meaq tp.coi^yey.is a g^ra} i4ca of the m4j junra^ieiit 
pR^ice of the fiiftrid. '^ ' 



In g^ralt throu^hou^ the ifliuid, n^ 909 
occupier in ten P^ f^M of '^^^ f'^i 
^n4 .being kept in ^griculturei jifter they 
h&Vf reached that profitable age, d)ey be^ 
cpnie> indifputably, one pf its hcavieft bur^. 
dens* Forf. bcfide 9- ceilatbn of imftrfnihy 
mentf pf .four or fiye gMineas, a year, a dt' 
dine )n value, of a^ much, yf^rly* ^^^ 
pla9e. Eyen the brop4 mares, after jthey 
have pafl^d that age, may, unlefi t^ey are 
pf a very fuperipr quality, be deemed un« 
profitable jto tb? ff rmef. Nevertheleft, we 
fee the majority pf farqicrs* throughout the 
kingdopiy working, even barren mares and 
geldings, down the ftage of decline} thoug]^ 
^ey know, it y^ill terminate in )( (litch or a 
4og kennel. : 

^ References to Minutes, 

For an infl^nce of their affirilift^, ,*tid 
^riying pn, fUvfr, fee M>n, 17, 

Fpf tt defcription of AM>yJiallip9jbo90t %J\ 

For an inftance pf l^orfes ^ equirin|; wUtTi 
f^' graft, 58, . 

f pf . in|lanceV of t^c fiaggefs^ in hoir(?s, 70,, 
. por furdicr inilances oiiF ^tjiaggert^ io4» 
• For ilill fnore inflances, fee min<.ii6. 
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. Ir THE BRBSP of this 4iftri^ is the 
{^.o.NGuoiiNEp; a hreed which appears to 
havie ppcupie4» a length Qi tJifne, the central 
parts pf thp iil^nd, 

. . Ii) a general viewi the old ftock of the 
CQiintry, notwithijbmding the fing^Iar efibrtf 
fhat hav^ hp^n made toward improvement, 
femaii)^ with little alteration. Each (livifion 
of the di(bi£t has fUIl its own breed, diftiq-^ 
^iihable from that of the other diviiions, 
Ther^ is a Hmilar diftindion, between the 
breeds of S^fibi-dnure and Derbyihir<;, fop 
inftancB, as ^er? is between thpfe of Herev 
fprdihire aiulGlocefterihire(feeCf ;.o3coN.)r 
The breeds of other divifio^s of th^ diftri^ 
^ve charaderiftics (pfliciently ftr(Mig (o (how, 
that the Ipnghorned breed of cattle have, 
4ar>ng A»he l^ngUi of time, beepth? prc^ 
Y^ngitock of (hf ppvntryf ai)d thf^t, » i(BW¥ 

»g 



ing the diftri^ tt large, Leicefterfhire ex- ' 
cepted, no r^/zV-^ change, tMTMy.tMmuf 
improvement or alteration, has yet taken 
place. A fti-iEing^^inftance, this, of the 
flow progrefs with which genera/ improve- 
ments, in this d|epartn>cnt of rural econo- 
my, are nutde, '^veri when 'earned on with 
every advantage. 

' But, 'notwithflanding' the old (took lAay 
ftill be* laid to be in pofleiTion of the coun* 
try, every divifion of it wears, at prefent* 
ilrong marks of improvement. -Waii« 
wicKSHiRE, STAPiroRDSHiRB, and Der- 
'BYSHiRE, may contend foi> fbmo fhare of 
this beneficial change ) and,' in LeiCester- 
siiiRB, the improved breed may be faid to 
have gained, already, ' a- degree of 'eftabli(h«' 
ment. ' .•'.-:■'. t ,.• 

The- HISTORY of this ejrtraordinary Ihi- 
provemeht would be interefting anH'ufefuU 
as it might furnifh ufcful ideas' to •tfieini^- 
firovcrs of other breeds. All t am abiVltci 
give is a fketch. ...•••• 

> Craven, 'in Yorkshire, has long been 
celebrated for a fuperior '■ variety of the 
longhorned b^ced of- cattle.' Fromi this 
6>urce,< it is well known, the LANdA&Hi'Ris 
I"- cows 



midlaIid c<) unties. VH 

Ve?*r8have bceii, and, T believe, ftill are 
•drtwii}— the flower of thefe celebrated coW^ 
'Ori^atingin Craveh liEiFBHS. ' ; 
'•^ Formerly, the Craven breed feems to hay^ 
emended, in a fimlldr way, into WESTMdRE- 
'LAiiD," alfo ah adjoining /cbiinty? From- 
•WeibnbTfclahd,' bulls and heifers of 'tills 
'"breed found their wayvintb the MibLAis(i> 
•Counties'. Thcprefcnt improved brceil • 
^is traceable, by the indifputable evidence of 
''many peribns ftill living, to What was here- 
tailed <hc " true old Wcftmbrelaod fort *.*' 

J • The diRri£t of Westmorelako, from wheni;e 

*tW^ cattle were irzvm^ is its. fouthcrnmoft extremitjrt 

';d>6ut Kirby-Lbnfdale, on the bor4ers of I/ancafhire, . mid 

in the immediate neighbourhood of Craven* 

It is an intcrefting fa£t| that while thjs breed has been 
' under the moft anxious cultivation, in the Midland Couq^ 
' ties^' It has been declining in Wcftmorela^id*, where it js 

how, I underftahdy giving; waj to the Tei SWATCR 

'VEBED. See YoKKSHIRfi, « 

How is diis to be reconciled t Is the Teefwater breed» 
for the foil and fituatioa of Weftmore)and| evidently fupe^ 
' fior to the Craven breed ? or'has Uie change been wrought 
filifyf I)/ the Craven breed being debaiedf in'WeftmorQ* 
' lknd» through the drcumftahces of the beft of its bulk and 
heifers being «^ravm offj"^ Midland brc^dcri,.^^^^ 
' the bejl of thofe of the Tcefwater breed ji^e bew brought 

This, 



uitoitr 
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^rpugh this breeds »n4 /^ooe fort^itouf f irr 
cumiiances^ . xatl^er thaa ffoa) ^7 fixiu^ priftr 
,<;ipks pr improycmcnt. Mi:* >ypBSTBR of 
Warwickihirc (ofCJanlcync?r/Cpvcptry)bcr 
pame> foxn/p forty ijr fifty yj^^s »go, jyo^f^ed 
of a fupcrior bre^4 pf C'4tUe; gnd ^oQtiny^dt 
dvring mfiny .years, jthp j^^dfpg brf e4?r of 
the Midland Co^^ti?s♦, I haye^ i»p4Qp4f 

'.. ■ . :» ri •-*■ •^'^^ 

. This, ainoog gdier changes of a fitx^ilar kii|^ tfa^ \art 
taken plii^ in diflferenlt pvM'^ the afflandi forip an infere^* 
jng fubjeQof cnqujrjr, 

• Prior tq &fr. WiuTCR'Klaj (pr ra(ber pei;baps ta 
the time Mr* W/s flock bcp4mc popuftf ) a fuperiof bree4 

y( ^ttte made its app^rancci in ibjs i)eig))bourhood ^ ,pt 
LImon; where on^ WelbY) & ^9(;k(i)ijth 9|id fafm^fi U 
faid, by thofe who remembfr his day, to hav^ beeq |n pof- 

'fcffion of a very valqable breed of cov/s: which were iai<} 

' pcf have been originally from Dr AK£i.o>y 00 the banks of 
the Trent Whateyer might have been ^e quality of 
this breed^ it was unfj^tuhatc^y cut ofF, by the diftempcf % 
pK fo ^r recjifc^d by iC| a$ to lofe i^ cfllab|ilhipefit as a (c* 
oarate breed^ • 

Since this artjc)^ and tho above nQte, were writctni I 
have learnt ffom ^e beft authority (Mr. P^fra^x, a near 

^ficigI}bo|ir 9Jid int|ma.te acquaintance of Mr, Webber )t 

that Mr* Wf'n .bree4 oiyes its origina} b^As \p the j(anQi« 

'\>urce,: having brought with him, ffugi the hanks fCtl^ 

Trent, intoWarwickihire; when 'he firft fettle iJ^ere^ 

(pme fixty or fe enty years ag<s A« cows of Sir Thomas 

Gafi«LBY*S 
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heard it GAi^ hy- a ffian who ha» himrdf 

been a bfecdef"' of f6me tiftifldnctf, ** tfirit 

Mr. Wcbftir had the bcft ftock, efpeciilly 

of ie'dcet that c^ef w«ere, dr (he believed) 

ever ^ill b<, bfcd in the fclttgdotrt."' 

- To this bold afTertidrt, however, lam <io« 

ready td give full Wcdit. I rcgfirter it merely 

a| in e<rideAce of the high degree of dxcel- 

Itncy Which Mr. Webfter acquired. If U 

iinprobSle thati' after twenty or thirty years 

anxious atcemkrt; .'not of' <;ff^ tain onlyr but 

Q^feveral, the breed, though e^rcellent then^: 

fhould not,' (ince, have received fome de^ 

gree of improvement*. ' ■' . 

i. This being as it may, Mr. ^hKtvrtit \i 

xtrell kfaown tier have got the lead, is a 

breeder of cattle, through the means of the 

. CaaIky ftock. His celebrated bull Two<' 

»BiiNY» that may be faid to have firft given^ 

thdietd to Mr. B« Was out of a cow, pur- 

•i"- ^ . chafed, 

QaialiVs bRcdi froln Which cowt(, and bulls from 
Vr^ftntortkml and « LMxalhue^" he raifed hiscdcbnutd 
ftodc 

• ♦ 

*^ Another eminent bretderf on whofe judgement I 
cm Mdte rel/t M of opinioo, that in beauty ot otQit/ of 
Jkrm dsclf hai^e received lihle^ if aiijry improveiMnt findr 
Mr. Wcbfter't dayi^ but thinks that in /fA ^ ^^Mre vk» 
itible quali^f dtqr have beo^improved. 



<i»f«J;i wbttt;* iifUw,.. oi'lMri.Mcb^$l 
sffiiynB got.by;*]>uU frpd(i?We(!m6relaQd|} 
a.buUp^i:cb((rfidm.WeftmoreUn()< » ^' -V - 
iiM^A.FowAERv of OxfqrcUbire t(of lUU;*. 
right on .tb<, borders, of ,WarwicIdhire)«>. 
yrhofe> ApcKi?.»!t pfr^ferit itt rfj<} firft eftinia- 
t4pn, >owes. th^ fuperioiity of bis breed to the* 
£uncfi>urce». His..c6w$ are of the Canlejr 
blood i and:hifi buU Sh A£B9PEA]i, the beft 
Aockgettef» I. believe, thi( .Midland Diftriaf; 
<}vef knew» was got by a gi^dibn of Two*.. 
penny (out. pC ni daughter. of, TwopcnDj)^*- 
and a cow of the Canlby blood.*. ; '.t^-h 
,. Mr. Princep of Derbyfliire (of Cio»li, 
in this diflrid) adknowledgies.to have nifed 
his prefent noble herd of cawsi--the firft 
dairy of longhorned cows in .the kingdom^ 
I believe, for form and fize taken jointly*-^ 
^om a. cow by the n^ime of Bright t .pnr< 
chafed, of tl\e late Mr. Chadwick of .GifUe* 
^(omwich: which cow was got by Mr< 
yi^ebfler's; BLOx^DGS.buU,-. that is - fpt^A' 
^f/ here, -as being the pureft fouhtijin of the 

Canlcy blood*. • • ' 

K • : ; •':. ;.- 1 •. . .'i! 1- V 'v'Tkc 

V'\The BL0xsD6i.bull vm ouc.of a UfrMyearbU facUer 
oC.MiV'Wcbftq'*'^ bloodr, biic wait gotbf.Triuk war 
c;dle4a.S''Xai)ciiibira":: bull; (probably^ of Weftmoriiamt 



J>4 A ; '^ •;;;4|p . i' ■ • I •^. ;' , ^, 



;-^The PUBSENT STATE of the IMPROVED 
iREEJfpfthfi MiDLAJMD CpUNTJiES, whidl 

might be well diftinguifhed by the Ca^lzy 
BR^EED^ i«rthc fqllowingc ^ . .. ,» 

^.{'Mr^rQAKjswELi. is in poffcffionpf many 
valuable individuals^ males and femftles^ . .His 
bull D« generally known by the i^ame o£ .the 
f^mad bulUV. is ^ fine:animal; apdis ajlrikr 
ing pipof of the vulgar errors that ^breeding 
inzTidxtif ,weaiens the breed. He yns got by 
a foi^ of . Ty^ppenny, put of a daughter >jW 
filler of t$e fame celebrated bull) ^ (he being 
the produce of. hisown dam. Neverthelefs, 
D« is tlie fire of Shakefpear^ by anoth^ 
^daughter of* the fame buU^' and is probably ' 
4he mpftr^^^ individual pf the longhomed 
ibreedj while D.himfelf^ at the age of twelvj^ 
.or thirteen years, is more adive^ and higher 
mettled, than bulls in general are, at three or 
ibur years old. • -tsM 

• ^ This 

or Craven origin) belongihg to a neighbour of Mr. VFc\i* 
f^. When a yearling, being unpromifing, he wtt^ fold 
to ^ perfim by the name of Bloxbooe* But turpiiig out 
a remarkable good ftockgetter, Mr* W. repurchafed ^iq, 
and uied him (everal feafoni. He was afterwatcfa fold to 
Mr; Harrifim of Drakenedge (Wan¥ick(hire},'tnd Mt« 
Flavel of Hog(hiU.(in this diftria), where be die^ . j{ 



Thb his 'i6i^ Udti' ton&Mei id Uft ^ 
6tkWcirA bed buUt ftiid iutihitt^ ktpii 
pnnelpahfi for hh <»wh ufe. He ^s ncTCi^ 
let, except part of a feafon to Mr. Fowler 3 
hat has had ilidividutd eows brought to him^ 
ftt five guineas i coW. t • 

A^r. Bakewell'j eowii afe o^ ^k &iitA 
mould, and the hi^heft quality f and hiif 
HBiPEits beautiful a^tafte could well cbn«i 
ceive jtheit) t elean^^hda^iveasdbetfi Mr. 
B.'s ejchibltion of cattle would gratify fhei . 
tnoft indifi^rent fpedbitor« and cOuld not fail 
of being highly fatisfa£!ory to eveiy toVer of 
the rural fcienctfi 

Mr. FowhtA'i tattle are, it frefcrt^,. irt 
the highcft repute. 'His cow* have l6n^: 
been conddered as of the &tk quali^l'^of 
the beft Canley bIcjOd. AndhtsbitUSHAKS* 
tftAii, already mentioned^ fift^ railed tlierft 
to a degree of perfedlion, which^ ui the 'dpU 
nion of tlie Ar(l judges* the breed of cattltf 
under notice never before attained, 

This bull is a.ftriking fpecimen of what 
naturaliift term AcciDfiNTAt ifAxitfitSi 
Thu' bred in the ihaAner that hasr been men-^ 
tionedf.he fcarcely inherits a iingle point oi 
the longhorncd breed; his hfirns excepted* 

When 
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When i faw him in I784, tlieii &x years 
cld> and fomewhat below his ufual condition, * 
though by no means low in flefh^ he 1^ of' 
this defcription. ' 

His head chaf) and neck^ temarkaUy fine 
and clean* tils cheft extraordinarily deepi. 
his brifket bearing clown to his knees. 
His chine thin ; and riung above the fhoUl- 
der points; leaving ft hollow oh each fide^ 
behind them. His loin, 6f courfe, narrow 
at the « chine i but remarkably wide at the 
hips; which protubcratc in a fingjilar mah- 

• ner* llis quarters fongj ' ih reality j tiit, 
in appearance, ihort i * .occafioiied .by ft |fih-> 
gular formation of t^e riimpi At firll fights 
it appears as if the tail, , wkich ftahdsjl^r- 
nvar4$ had been levered from the vertebra?^ 
by the chop bf a cleaver, one of the verte« 
bre extraAed, and tlie.tail forced tip to thake 
..good the joint: an appearani:e> which is 
found to be bccafioiied, by iomt remark- . 

^ able 'Wreaths of fat, -formed fdtiiid thtf (et« 

. ting on of the tail: a ciricumflaface, which, 

in .a/^i^r^i woul^ be deemed 4 defoirmlt/i 

' but^ as a pointy is in the highift tftitnati6zi» 
^he roundbones fnug) Jbdt the thighs ra- 
ther fuUi and remarkably let doWn* iThe 
VoL.Ii t ' legi 
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legs ftWt/imd t^^ t)biic fine, T^c 'dr^ 

—roomy — deep and well spread. . 

His hom» apa];t» he had'eveiy point *; of t 

^ Hoiderncis or a Teefwiuer bull. Could his 

^ horns liave been changed^ he would have * 
pa(Ied/in Vin-kikire, as an ordinary bull of 
cither of diefe breeds. His two endsVould 

' have been though tolerably good i . but his 

middle* very deficient. And lani of opinion,. 

, that had he been put to cows of thefe breeds, 

his ftbck would have been of a "moderate 

' quality. But being"" put to cows> ^deficient 
where he was full (the lower part of the 

^ thigh eiccepted)^ and full where he was dcfi- 

. cient, he has raifed thelonghomed breedtoa 
degree of perfe^ion which^ without fo ex- 
traordinary . a prodigy^ ' they never might 
have reached. 

No wonder that a fdnn» fa nncocnnonr 

.^ihpuld ilriJce the improvers of this breed of 
fiock ; or that a carcafe, they had been fo 

, long ftriving in vain to produce, fhould be 
rated at a high price. Hiis owner, howeyeri 
happened to be anidng the firft of his ai- 

^^^ mirers, anil could never be induced to part 

fromliim> even'for a feafbn^ except to Mr* 

'"• ' Princef; 
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.}^>|$tCEP; iTrhb:b8d:Wm ityro flufons^ ,9.i the 

extraiordinaiy price of eighty guineas, aiea- 
•fgni A price ^ jfhich .no> oth^ biUltxai yet 

•been let. 

This cxtraocd^qr sii&tinfi i$ lidw .( 1 789) 

. deven .years old» and -firm in his conftitution i 

Vbttt fo. lame, in : his ihind quaners^ as • to irien- 

^dcr (himiat vpreient, and during ihe Jaft. ifia- 

.ibn, entirely ufelefst . 

.His. owner, however^ has lers:to regret>.as 

he is in poffeffion of many valuable 'females 
, lof -iiis. produce j and of one .male; navt .three 

years old, : by. the nam6.Qf>€rAitfRiclc-.^i 
;> ' -This .bull was oull. of a cow^ got J>y a 
y.lMiU. of Mti fiakewelU eallbd )the ititMP- 

f.iSkllLE BULL4 .' • 

■Thus, though we iind JVifi i?owler< at 

iprefenti in po&fllon -of the> lead, h6 ihas 

..evidently obtabed it ihrough. thci. af^^buice 

\t£ Mii BakewcU^s ftock^ But whiether he 

, has g^jned the afcendancy^ by accident mere- 

... Tj .. .buUd 

-^^ 'Mr* VkQtt oftLelbetierfliirv (iMotft lit thb iiCf 

.4riA)ris likewilii In pofledson o^ ft proniifing young bull 

• bfvthe purtft oftbe' RoIIrtgbi bloody got^by Shakerpear, 

Mtof one q[ Mf.f&fAet'^ beft-blo^d coM^ ''He it 

iiow a jrearlingi mA Jeiips a^&ve gmMM « €afW4 . 
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build upon, knaybe'a moot pbinr, difikultto 
'determine;' , ..«-... :Uv 

r Mr. i Fooler's cows (abo&t five and twenty 

in number) are many of* them of an extni- 
( iMrdinary mould't efpecinlly in the finetiefs of 
; the forend, and the width and fatnefs.of . the 

• hind quarters. A ^daughter and ^ fiftcr of 
-Shakefpear, bciiig got on hia own dam, is 

among the firft of his herd: another evidence 
: of the goocT cffcft* of breeding from the (arae 
' family*. . / /- • ' • '. - 

;: : . Mr. Princsp's cows, of his own brcedi 

have been mentioned as being of a very 
t. finie t^uality : neverthelefs, his prefent herd 

• .wears evident marks of improvement. * Evdy 
cow and heifer of the Shakefpear blood is 

;. diftinguifluble, at' fight ;-^by the extreme 

fineneis of the forend,-^thc • width of the 

: hips^— rand: the formation of the rumpi an 

'* Mr* Fowler conduAt bis bufineis oo the old prinqple 

' ^ fiUiugy not on the modern way of kttmg^ his bulls. 

-' Such beifersy toOt ss his own dairy does not require^ be 

fells, and at high prices. Mr. Cokb of Norfolk has had 

.-all the cowcalveit he could fpare, during the laft three or 

.;::.four years, a^ I underftand, ten guineas each; taking 

^: . them while young* ' Mr. F. has now (OAober 1789) ten 

.; .bi)Il calves (all|';I believe, by Garcick), for whtch^ it U 

Jaid^ i\^b9S J^fufed five hundred guineas., . t 
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imprqffm which thdy have received vrith fin- 
gular exadnefs. 

Mr. Princep has.tvi^o .valuable bulls, by 
Shakefpear : one of them out of the cele- 
brated Bright. 

Befidc the three herds that are here parti- 
cularkedy there are many otherj5> in the Mid- 
land Diftria^ that are entitled to great at« 
tention; but which^ for various reafons^ I 
think may^ with propriety^ be omitted in this 
nsgifter. Therefore, what remains to be 
added to the forejgoing account of the pre« 
StnX ftate of the breed, is a oemeral de« 
scRiPTioH of its higher c}^s of INPI-* 

yipUALS, ' 

The y&r^W long) but light, to a degree of 

elegance* The neck tbini the chap clean ; 

the head fine, but long and tapering ♦, ^ 

The fye large, bright, and prominent* 

The boms vary with the fex, &c. Thofe of 

bulls are comparatively (hort-^from fifteen 

inches to two feet :<*~thofe of the few oxen 

that have been reared, of this breed, are ex«> 

tremel^ large $ as two and i half to three 

T 3 ^4 

* A thick ihort he^d, with a fhub noTe^ and a boQow 
6ce— proTindallj a ^ Dutch hcad^«7-ii condcmiicd, • hei^ 
at a moft hatdu) pointt 
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mid i Mi ft^ l6/ig:4r(hor0 of Att^ ^9i»f , 
pearly a« Ipngi but much finer i tkperinglQ 
delicately ffinc |)omts«; Moll of them Ikng 
^owirward^ by the fide of the cheekfey and, 
if weU furnedf a$ many of th^* cit>w^ are^ 
ihobt forward at the points*. 

The Jhaulderi r^markabfy* thift ixA fin«V 
as to bbiie'f btit thickly covered with defh| 
liot the fihillefl: ^rOtMbc^hce of borie di^' 
ctrhiblfcf, 

T'he girt fihall, donipliratlVikly with thff 
fliorihprticd and micJ41eh6riied bfee4< Ji 

The 



* Too freqiiendyi boweVefi the douUe 6eri3 does r^ 
fake place} the horns continuing to (hoot doWnkard, iJn« 
tU they wbtfld reach ihe groiindy or point inwvdi until the]f 
would gag the! mouth which fH|)port9 themi were not thi^ 
points from time to time removed : and, in fome indivi* 
dual^ while one horn is pointing to the ground) or wiiid- 
ing iindcr the iaw fo a^ to prevent its openingi the bther is 
^ootihg away fironi t}ie head, or taking Tome odier auk^ 
ward direAion: thus tending to disfigurei and deftroy^ 
^ anima) Wbidi nature ordained them to ornarnent and dc« 
fend, ^ 

t Tbf Di(hle)r breed, I think, excels in this point: 
fbpe of the heifers have ihoulders« fine ^ tboib pf race 
borfes. 

'i Ney^rtHeleikt ^^^ ji/e fome in^vrdu^s^ ih<ire jiM- 
)niUvly, pieHiaps, tilAx. FoWIer^s bx^ed, th^ ^f^ t^Ierabl^ 
well let down in ^e girt. 
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. .The cbine remarkably full, when fet; but 
• IioUow, when low in condition ♦. 
' ' Thc/o«w broad, an<l the i6/]px remarkabl/ 

wide, and protuberant •!•. 

The quarters long and level j the ftache of 

a middle width j with the tail Cct on yari- 

ouily, even in individuals of the Jiigheil 

fcputcj:. r^ 

- T 4 . The 

' • This is codfidered, hj accurate judges ts a criterion 
ef good flelb i as the larger' hard, ligatures, which in fome 
individuals, when low in conditioqi we fee tightly ftretched 
along the chine, from the Tetting oo of the neck to tiie (ore 
part of |he loins, is a mark of Ac litfh fccin^ of a bad 
Equality. ' 

t The protuberance of die ioms of the l^ps, js a point, 
•I prefent, in the firft fa(hion; but is always, I Obiehr^ 
mentioned jn the langua^ of emhufiafih, Qot of Veafoiv 
A wide loin, with the hips protuberatjng in yS»/, is Cejf^ 
itainty a moSk deftrable thing. But what tife, or t^eti ofi^- 
ment, two incbs rftcm can produce, is ;iot fo evidi^nttf lo 
Ibme individuals, they give an arti/Uial appearance; tf 
if die loin were a Jid, .and the hips bodies to jCQiove i^ 
J can admire zfull hip, and conceive iits vtijity ; biit I am 
deariy of opinioj^, that tfaqre arc many p<jnts of A bi^ock, 
better endtled to the breefkr's attendon, tban;i pr$fuiimt 
one \ ytXj it is more than probable, ^tot^ in (he inipt^ye* 
RMXity )xidi of ]^s and the (horthon^ ^5^> points of 
iqj imporuoce have , been given up.^ ^!^f^^^^^^9^ 
jcDobsof bone. 

^ *}!)» quarters cf Shakelpear have b^en defqibie4} 
(jbbiSp jof tfM b^Up* arc np( )p6 rgpyjcablc; his tad ap^ 
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i- ..::■:■' '• ■ ' . ...'. n • 
Tht romdhones ttakYLl hvLt^ihigbs^ Iq, 

genera], fi^Oxyi tapering, hpweyer^ whe4 ii> 

ukt beft fornif ' toward Uie gamSreU. 

\ , The A*^/ fmall and dean* but coihpani4 

tivciy long *. Th^yir/ in general neat, and 

* of the middle ijze, 

Tl^c carcqfe as nearly a cylinder, as the 
patural fprm pf thi« aijimal yi\\\. allow: the 
rihs ftandingout full from thefpine} r^* 

J *«eiving the entrails within them. The ic!lJt^ 

of cpurfe, appears fmall •)*. 

V ■ ' ■■ • The 

faring to grow out of the top of bis (pinci rather fhan to 
))e a contiouation pf the ycrtebras \ tbfs uppef part of the 
tail forming aq cr^b which riies foihe tncjies above the ge? 
ner^ level of the hack, Tl)is, viewing him ^ a pi£htre| 
haf a gQo4 effe£l i but, ai a po}nt| hat a very bad oife fo 
jhe grazier : as tending tq hld$ the fiitnefs of d)c rump. l\ 
i$ remarkably that in this, and many other points, the (bo 
Hnd the fire arc a dtiSniilar as jf they had no fon&nguU 

• ♦ More qwing, however, to the g:^lntncls of the car- 
^afe, than the poQtive length of the legs, 

t The ^allneft of the belly t$ held out as a fuperior 
; excellency. The vifcera being lodged within the ribs ii 

(ccrtaifily fuch. But I cai^not believe that a pauptty of lA? 

feftines is a valuable property of cattle: inteftines are to 
' them what rooU are to trees. The ideas of $ff§l^ and 

largenefs of hm^ have, fnbaps^ in more pointt than one. 

led the improvers away fjrom p^rfcaioo. This, ho^.^veri 
'|>ythowa|« 
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Thc/r/&, of the fupcrior clafs I am de- 
fcribing, fcldom fails of being of the firft" 
quality* ' 

The hide of a middle thicknefs. 
' The color is various: the brindlc, the: 
finchback» and the pye> are coitimon: the , 
lighter they are, the better they feem to be^ 
in efteem ♦. 

The fatting quality of this improved breed; 
in a (late of maturity, is indubitably good. . 

As graziers' stock, they undoubtedly 
rank high* 

As dairy stock, however, their merit is 
lefs evident : dairywomen, here, and* elfe^ 
where, bear witnefs againft them : never- 
thelefs, the advocates for the breed aflert 
their eligibility,, m this character : fome> in« 
deed, go (p far as to iay, that a cow which 
^ is 

t TUs color) however, appears to be merely ft matter 
fif fafliion. Neverthelcfs, at firikes me, that a light color 
j>f cattle is advantageous to t)ie grazur. It is a faft, in 
0ie nature of vifion, that whiff obje& appear to the eye 
larger, thai) U^t ones, of the fame fizc } and a light-colored 
bullock, no doubt) appears larger in a market than a 
darker-colored one, of th6 fiune "Weight. ' ^ 

It n)ay ^ femar kejl, in this place, that Ap fix cows 
frluch formed the bails of Mr. Webfter's breed, wer« ffd^ 
. imd it is obfervaMe {hat ibme of Mr. Fowler's beft cows 
|rc of that color, 
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is profitabljC, to the ^razier«, ii^ Ukewife £>, 
fo the dairymao : *. poAtion that might 1^ 
contradiAed by a thoufand evidences. 

Nevertheief), it appears to me pi;ot>able« 
^at a cow may be fo conftituttoned, as to 
convert her aliment into milk> while milk 
is continued to be drawn from her> and, 
when the draught is ftopt, hut not titl then,' 
fo convert the (amf current of fhyh'lnto 
fat : a verfatility of conftitution, however, 
which» J heUeve, does not belong to the 
breed under notice } whofe propensity to fat-* 
hefs appears to be too great, to penpit their 
la^elcent powers to preferve the afcendancy, 
hrtg enough, for the purpofes of the dairyman. 

As OBA8T6 OP PKAPT* the carcafe of the 
longhorned breed* viewed generally, ren- 
ders them unfit: neverthelcfs, the carcafe, 
lof fome of the bed of the variety under 
liotlce, is fulBciently powerful, for the pur> 
pofe of draft ; while their natural a^vity, 
and cleannefs of limbs, are very favorable 
to this purpofe. 

But the enormous ^ze of the horns,, of 

the oxen of .this variety, 'would invalidate 

. all their qualifications, were they greater 

(hftn they really are. If they happen to take 

Apoiii 
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ft convenient *form, they may bc.difpcnfc<J' 
with;, but (landing out aukwardly^ as they^ 
frequently do^t they become an infuper&ble-. 
obje^ion« . 

A method of pre ventmg their growth, pf 
even of checking their^exuberance, woul4: . 
be a moft valuable difcovery ; to thoff^, efpe-^, 
cially, who are in poiTeflion of the breed, ind 
wi(h to make them ufeful as beads of draft ^« 

From thb defcription, of the improved 
breed of cattle of the Midland Counties, it 
appears very evidently, that the pkimci*.. 
rLES OF IMPROVEMENT, laid down.aforc-? 
going, have, to -this fpecies of liveftock* 
been judicioufly applied* The UT i l i t Y op 
POKM has been ftridtly attended to : the 
bone and other oiFal are fmall ; and the for* 
end ia light } while the chine, the loin, the 
rump, and the ribs are heavily loaded ; and 
with flcfli of the fineft quality. 

IL PREEDINGr The males and fe« 
inales require to be treated of feparately. 

Bulls. .Vicvring the diftrift, at large^ 
f tt economy, lyilth regard to male pattle, is 

the 

* Perhaps, tppiying a cautery, to the buds of die hprni, 
ph Uieir firft breiddnc might prevent their brtfaer prch 



tde fame as that of other plaees. Dairy., 
men, in generali ufe their twh bulls, ge*v 
nerally of their own rearing! and fmallert 
cowkeepers employ thofe of their neigh«. 
bors. But dairymen, who pay a clofer at« 
tention to their (lock, purchafe their bulls,* 
or hire them by the feafon, of builbreeders»' 
of men who rear, perhaps, five to ten bulls,' 
yearly : the fuperior breeders, for letting » , 
the inferior, for fale. 

' The pradicc of letting^ this fpecies of 
male (lock, originated, probably, in this 
country, and in the practice of Mr. Bake** 
well, about twenty five years ago. 

In the fpring, previoufly tp the feafon of 
bufinefs, the breeders have, their private 
Jbows I and bcQde thefe, as has been inti« 
mated aforegoing, there are public lliows i 
more, however, for the purpofc of 'falc, 
than of letting. 

The prices given for bulls, by purchafe^ 
run from five to a hundred pounds ^ by tbe. 
fiafon^ from ten to fifty or fixty } by the cow, 
from half a crown to five guinea^. 

The let bulls are /ent out, in April, or 
the beginning of May j being generally Jed 
in halters ; pr driven fingly ^ and are re-^ 

turned^ 
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' turned, at the end of the feflfoni generally in 

■ Augufty in the Tame manner* 

>,',With rcfpcft to the ag^t «t which bulls 

.are fufiered to leap, the practice of this dif- 

uiCt differs from that of mod others j where 

.frdm'two to four years ^old> namely, three 

. feafotis, i$ the ordinary period of eniploy- 

-ment. But> here, they are pretty confi- 

cmpnly allowed. to leap, .while yearlings t 

and, if good ftockgetters, are kept, on^ fo 

long as they areeffedbive j perhaps till they 

are ten or twelv.e years old. If tliey grow 

vicious, they are kept wholly Jn -the houff ;. 

' if they throw. gates or break pafture,\.they 

are humbled by ^ " bull chain,*' faften^d 

• ihgenioufly to the noftrils. 

* - Jt is obfervable, that the bulls of this, 
improved breed are not unft'equently, ev^n 
while youthful, deficient in vigor : the hired 
bulls being fometimes returned^ prematurely, 
on this j^ount* 

;Thi$ might be laid hold of as an argument 
tgainA the prafticc of breeding, inandin.T,It 
•. is, however,-: more probably owing to a dif«> 
./erenlcaufp^.:: r., . , 

A handfomc buU,-^- bull nearly perfect 
10 all bis foiats,— 4s mo(l difficult to be bred : 

yet 



/yet diebceeder^s objeQ is to render him» to 

ithe eye at leaft, iu ne^ perfe^on at poffi« 

ble. He is» therefore, made up for the 

'(how, 'by forcing fted t at well to evince 

his propenfity to fiitneft, as to hide his de- 

-fo^i .thereby -(hewing .him off, to the beft 

advantage : the confequence of which is, 

"being taken froih this «high £ue, and low- 

' (red, atvOnce, to a conunon cow paftyre, be 

flags. * 

. Hence, it is become a prance of judi- 

• cious breeders, when their l>ulls are let early 
. enough, to lower them down, by degrees, to 
'•ordinary keep, previoufly to the feafonof 
'employment. " i ■ -i ■ ■. 

Breeding cows. There is only dut in- 
, ' ftance, I believe, of cows being kept ibiely 
'•for the purpofe Of breeding: the daify being 
'here, as every where eUe, a joint inten- 
sion. 

Such as are not employed in -the rearing 
. of calves, ought certainly, in comitK>n good 

• smanagemient, to be made to ;pay for iSfitit 
••-ibaintenance, by tnitkingi > or 'by 'n»»rkmi : 

the laft a ufe to which Mr. Bakewell alone^ 
: perhaps, has put them. . ' i /: 
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One circumfbhce in the niahagctocrit of 

"breeding coWis, pradifcd by leading breeder 

at leaft, is noticeable. In the praai<ic of 

lefs fpirited and lefs judicious breeders, a 

'WW or heifer, if Ihe happen to mi6 khc 

'bull, is profcribed, let her form and blo6d 

't)c ^at they may ; and, as loon as her -milk 

is obtained, is condemned, even 'for the firft 

'oiffence. 

This, when dairying alone is the object of 

cbwkeeping,- is' undoubtedly judicious ; but, 

Svhen breeding is -a principal or 'even a joint 

' objetft, as it is in the practice of 'm6ft-dairy« 

'nien,'-fuch. acondud may- be -highly blame- 

' able. ' F6r though it may be eafier td breed 

. handfome ^obd cows, than'bblls of that 4e- 

* -fcrlption-i yet; when we conHder, how much 

-'of the (bctcefs of breeding depends on 'the 

'female, it is evidently a want of common 

'^policy, 'to but off a valuable cow, for one 

' tt^fcarnage. » 

' -If^lhe^-do not breed' this (eafon, ' let. her 

"tQainiaih herfelf by working, until the next. 

'Mares^are' kept, 'year after year,/ without 

breeding. And if mares are found. neatly 

equaltd geldings, in wOrk ; why:(bould not 

'; towi '■- beneai-ljr equal 40 4>ien, 'itttthe/iatne 

'Mntention? ♦ 

Dairt 



/ 
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Dairy cows,; Under this liead». 1 ^hall 
confid«r co>vs» ab(trai{iedly» as th^y rdtte to 

the DAIRY, • ' , 
, , In the C HOI 9R OP cows, dairy farmeri are 

guided, by friteriohs, difTerent from thofe 
' yrhich have been enumerated, as the fa- 

vorite points oi graziers, and modem htt' 

ders, ..';.. ■■•■■.'. 

The Derbyshire cow remains the &• 
• vorit? of the old • •* dairicrs," They argue, 

that the grazier and the dairyman* diftin^y 

confidered, require dKTerent animals*' to 
. fuit their refpe^ive purpofes.. The dairier's 
. objeditis miik; the grazier's ^^j and it is 

a trite remark, among dairymen in different 

diftrids, that a cow which " runs to beef" 
r is unprofitable to the dairy ; for, notwith- 
: ftanding the excellency of her bag^ and the 
'. plentifulnefs of her milk, preffntly after 
: calvlngi her natural inclination to flejhinejt 

draws off her milk: while a cow that.isy 
. by breed, or natural conilitution, prone to 

milk, will fupply this, at the expenceof her 
: Cifrcafe, let her pafture be ever fo plon- 

••• tiful. . . '. 

t .. Thele popular opinions, however, though 

t . they contain much truth, are not altogether 
# .; well 
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well founded. They hinge oh a falfe prin- 
ciple* Cows are ufefuU ^^ ui a great de- 
gree neceflary, in a twofold capacity : as 
dairy cows, and as grazing flock. The dairy- 
man and the grazier cannot have diftinA 
animals : one and the fame individual muji^ 
ferve both their purpofes. And a breed of. 
cow« fit for the grazier only, is, in a gene- 
ral light) not lefs eligible, than a breed 
which is fit only for the dairyman; 

The Dcrbyfliirc cows are unprofitable, as 
grazing flock; They have neither beauty 
nor utility of form; being loaded with offal 
of every kind^ The head thick, the chapr 
and^ neck foul; the bone proportionably 
large, the hide heavy, and the hair long : 
even the bag is not unfrequently fa over- 
grown, as to be almofl hid in hair; a point 
of milking cows, to which dairymen, of 
moft diAri(!ls, have an objection : this how- 
ever; dnly ferves to fhow, that popular cri-* 
t^rions are feldom to be depended upon^ 
^^ere the fiefh and fatting quality^ of the 
befbyfhire cows, equal to their quality, 
^s dsdry cpws, tiie hairinefs^ of their bags 
might well fee overlooked* 
. Vol. L U iSxt 
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The Staffordshirb cowt bear « £f^ 
ferent chanAcriftic* Taking them togfther* 
they are rather adapted to grazing^ than the 
daily t moft of them being tolerably dean* 
But, in general, they are too light in their 
carcafes, to be eligible, either as dairy or as 
grazing flock. 

Neverthelefs, there are individuals of this 
breed j or rather,* perhaps, of a breed be- 
tween this and the Derbyfhire; that may be 
faid to be at once eligible, as dairy cows and 
grazing ftock. At leaft, they come nearer 
my idea of what a cow ought to be, than 
any other breed or variety of the longbomed 
cattle, I have yet had an opportunity of ob« 
fcrving* 

Whether the individuals, now under no* 
tice, have or have not been produced, by & 
mixture of* the StaAbrdfhire and the Derby-* 
fliire blood, they are the mod prevalent on 
the BANKS OP THE Trekt, which divides 
the two counties : it is,, indeed, the breed 
which is there found, more particularly on 
the Derbyfliire fide, from Walton towards 
Stanton, which falls under this defcrip^ 

tiopr. 

The 
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The following are accurate dUncnfions of 
A middleaged cow of this kind; fomewhat 
low in fleHi, arid yoiing in calf. 
Height at the withers^ four feet two inches 

slnd a quarter; 
"i— * of the briiket^ nineteen inches. • 
Smalleii girt, fix feet five inches. 
Largefl girt, fcven feet tight inches and a 

half. 
Length from forehead to nache* feven feet 

three inches. 

■ ' '• ■ from (houlder-knoh to the center of 

. the hip, three feet eight inches. . 

■ * ■ " ■'■■ from the center of the hip to the out 

of the nache, twentyone inches* '■ '• 
Width at the fhoulders, twenty inches. 
' at the hips, twentytwo inches. ' 
■ ■ ' " at the nache, thirteen inches. 
Length of the horns, twentyfour inches; their 
width from point to point, three feet 
four inches. ^ 
The forendi fine,, long, and ftanding low. ' 
Th/e head finall, and the neck thin^ bUt 
deep, according with the depth of her bo^ 

fom. '; \ , • ) . . 

The (houlders fine; thd libs-fulli and the 
loin broad* 

V 2 The 
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Th« thighs remarkahly thin belbwt as if 
t<> givd room to her hag,— large, clean, and 
bladder-like i .with long teats,, and remark- 
ably large claftic milk veins i furnifhing an 
ample fupply of milk. . 

The legs (hort, with the bone fine (7! in- 
ches girt). ,. \ 

:The fle(h good, and the hide of a middle 
thicknefs. 

. Thp color a •• brindcd mottle," wiA a* 
" finch back,'* and white legs. 

, |ft tamper remarkably cadifh, ^* gentle j'* 
a quality of confiderable value, in a cow in« 
tQmkd for the paili •. 

The principal diftindlion, which is ob- 
fervablc, between the form of : what is here 
fpoken of as a dairy, cow^- and tliat of a. 
cow of the modern breeds or what is more 
generally underftbod by a " good grazier'i^ 
cow,"; is,: the former is more: roomy and 
better let down in the chcfti the latter, 
bettf^ topped ; fuller, on the chine and IcNh ; 
^djj generally, fuller iathe thigh. Both of 
thein %re clean, in. the fgrend, and fhoulder 9 
the bone, in both, is fine ) the fle(h of both 
god4 ; (but that of; the modern breed tndif- 
putably better) ; and their hides of a mid« 
dle^tjiicknefs. 

But 
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. But the moft material difference, and that 
which determines the dairyman in his choice, 
is, the one lofes her milk, a few months after 
calving ; the other> if required, will milk 
the year round. 

The PLACES OP PURCHASE, for dairy 
cows^ are the fairs of the diftridt, and, du- 
ring the fpring months, a weekly niarket at 
Derby; to which cows, fr^efh in rnilk^ are 
brought, chiefly by drovers, and, nu>(lly, 
without their calves^ 

At tine fairs, and in the ordinary . pradice ' 
of this diflridjb, cows are almoft invariably 
ibid as ittcalvcrsi frequently at the point of 
qalvingj fometimes dropping their calves 
on the road, I recoUedl few if any inftati- 
ces, of feeing cows at market, with cal'iies 
at their feet I agreeably to (l>e ordinary prac- 
tice of mpft other diftrifts.. 

The price of an inculver of the defcrip .* 
tipn lad recited, has been, on a par of the 
Uft ten years, about ten pounds, of gui^ 
neasi 

The MANAGEMENT of PAIRY cows. Ih 

xhRitfummer management, I have met with 
nothing of fu|>erior excellence, in this dif« 
%tiSt., They, are turned t9 grafs, about 

y 3 Miayday.j 
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Mayday J allowing from ah acre and half> t^ 
two acrest to a cqw : being generally Kept 
in one apd the fi^me pailure> until dftergradb j 
)>e ready to receive them \ and h^ve furnep^ | 
thrown to them (by thofe who grpw tur* 
neps) on grafs land, in autumn. 

In this diftridt, pne inftanpe pf pra^ic^i 
occurred to me, which requires to be re« . 
^iftered) namely ,j that of a dairy, of four* 
teen or fifteen cows, being principally drieJ 
f(ff together^ on one day | (in the middle of 
^ December^) prcfcrving two oj*' three, only, 
in milk, for the family, during the winter 
months } keeping thcfe at hay \ putting th^ 
dried cows to ftraw; for which purpofe^ 
only, they %yere dried off, in this remark? 
able nianner. 

It is pbfervable, however, that this prac« 
tice can be eligible, only, when '^ cows come 
well in together-/' to efFedl which they ar^ 
^^ bulled as faft," that is to fay as near to-| 
gether, " as poffible.** 

Unnatural as this expedient will no doubt 
be deemed, by many, it may, ncyprthelefs, 
in fome cafes, be eligible : all I (hall fay 
farther of it is, that had I not obferved it, 
in the praAke of one of the oldeft and bieft 

managen 
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pun^gers in the dlftriA, I (hould not have 
regiftcredit^. 

In the nointer management of dairy cows, 
one circumftance may be noticed: that of 
their being frequently kept (in conformity 
to a modern pra^ice adopted by fome lead* 
ing m«n) in filed v which have been de- 
fcribed under the head builpings, conti-* 
jtiually throughout winter, from the time of 
jtheir being taken up, in autumn, to that 
of their being turned to grafs, in the fpring^ 
generally fpMf months^^^witbouf any txer^ . 

Some diiberning individuals, however^ 
have already difcovered the inconveniencies 
pf this pradice>—- efpecially that of their 
hoofs cracking,*-!-Iet them loo(e in a yard, a 
few hours every day, to mpiftcn their feet, 
as well as to es^ercife their legs, and clean 
(heir coats. 

l^he pisposAL op cows. In what might 
be pfille4 the natural pra^ice of the diflridj 
dsury faimers npt only rear hsxlfat their own 
cows. One of the largeft farmers in the 
diftrid tpl4 me, that ** he never bought a 
^ow in his life" | he rears jBftcen, eighteen, 
U 4 ^^ Of 

• Mr. Lakiko, flf Hal) Ead, WarwicUhin. 
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pr twenty calves, yearly, and fats his bwR . 

.ftock } or, for want of room, fells them to 
graziers. 

This forms t beautifully fimple pkn of 
management } well adapted to a middlefuil 
farm : and efpecially eligible for gentlemen, 
and others, who are deficient in judgement, 
and unacquainted with markets. The pro^- 
portion of grafs and arab|e being determined 
upon, and the quantity of ftock afcertained, 

. the machine is regulated ; and nothing but a | 

due attention to the number of heifers, an* ; 

nually reared, is wanted, to keep it in conf^' [ 
tinual and uniform motion. A certain num-> 1 

ber ' of dairy cows, with a lot of fatting 1 

cattle, and another of young (lock to follow i 

them, in fummer, and to eat ftraw, in win- 
ter. No going to market, but with com, I 
dairy produce, and cullen cows. A plan of* 
general management, beautiful in theory} j 
.and, if one may judge from the comfort- j 
able independency, which the perfon above 
alluded to is polTeilcd of, through a perfe- 
verance, by his father and himfelf, in this ' 
courfe of management, it is eligible in prac-* 
tice. 

Ill- 
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III. REARING CATTLE. The rear- * 
ing of cattle is confined, here, to bulls 
and HEIFERS, for bree4ing and the dairy: 
there is not, in ordinary pra^ice, a steer 
reared in the didridt ; excepting fome few, 
of late years, for the purpofe of draft. 

The METHOD of rearing, here, differs - 
little from that of other diftrifts j except in 
the rearing of bull calves, and fome- 
times high-bred heifers, by fuffering them 
to remain at the teat, until they be fix,' 
nin?, or perhaps twelve months old j letting' 
them run, either with their dams, or, more 
frequently, (efpecially where the dairy is' 
an object,) with lefs valuable cows or hei^' 
fers (bought in for the purpofe, and, when 
the intention is fulfilled, fold, or &tted): 
each cow being generally allowed one male 
calf, or two females. 

The eftcdk of this praAice is a quick 
growth) and, perhaps, like rearing vege-.. 
tables, in a rich foil, the practice may aflift 
in meliorating the conftitution, and enlar- 
ging the frame, fie this as it may, the 
growth of calves, reared in this way, is 
iirikingly rapid. ^ 

The 
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The bcft nicthod of dairymen is thjtj 
The calves fuck| a week or a fortnight, ac-r 
fording t9 their Jlrengtb (a goo4 rule): new 
milki in the pail, a few meals; ne|:t, new 
milk and ikim milk mixt, a few meals more ; 
then, ikim milk g^lone i pr porridge, nude 
with milk, water, ground oats, &c. and 
fometimes oilcake ; — - pntil cheefemaking 
commence: after whiph» tliey have whey 
porridge, or fweet wheyt in the field i 
peing careful to houfe (hemi in the night, 
until warm weather be confirmed, 

T.urneps f^re not thought of, as a food of 
falves J nof, in die ordjnary pra^ice of the 
^iflrjdt, is either corn, oilcakct or linfecd iq 
ufe } milk, whey» hay, and grafs, biding the 
fole food of rearjng f alyes ^# 

The time of rearing extends, in this diA 
trid, through the winter months \ but i^ 
confined, in a great degree, between (he her 
ginning of Decemberi and the lattcf end of 
March* 

In the treatment of youkg stock, I finc^ 
little, in the pra^ftice of this dif^^'i^i: tha( 
requires particular notice. 

' The. 

f Until autumni when turncps are foinciimcs given. 
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The bulls, in the common prafticc of 
fiairymcn, are fuffcrcd to leap, while year- 
Jings; namely, at fifteen |to eighteen months 
old; and jhc heifers to adnjit tl^em, whilo 
two years old-; bringing them into the 4^iry^ 
^t three years old : generally, keeping them 
from the bull, until late in the fummer,— 
as the latter end of July, or the beginning 
of Auguft; — it being a pretty general opi^ 
nion, that heifers (hould come in, at grafsf 
Befide, by this practice, one bull fervc^ 
both the dairy cows and the heifers. I hay^:. 
Jcnown a dairy of twenty or thirty cowS| 
and ten or twelve heifers, ferved by a 
^* calf;" a yearling bull. 

In the pradice of fuperipr breeders, hei- 
fers are fpmetimes l^ept from the bull, until 
they be three years old j bringing them in, 
at four : ^fpecially in that oif their enter*^ 
prizing leader ; in whofe fuperior pradtice, 
maiden heifers, as well as dry and barren 
cows, fre occafionally enured to harnefsi 
a laudable example, that might be profita- 
bly followed by every other breeder of al(« 

He. 

IV. FATTING CATTLE. The Midland 
Plftrid, ^j^W^4 coUeAive]y» is a grazing - 

COUNTRY. 
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/covNT^v* South and Caft L^iCBtTftK^ 
SUIRB9 and much, of Northampton*! 
^HiRB» fall entirely! under (his defcription, 
Warwickshire inclines ijipre tp th« 
dairy, 

The.DisTRiCT.of thc.STATiQN contains 
a mixture of tlw two. There is one man^ 
in this neighbourhood^ .who fats not lef« 
than two hundred head, annually. Moft 
large farmers, befide the cuUIngi pf (heir 
own dairies, purchafe cattle, for the folc 
purpofe pf flitting iTrrfever^l pf them gra* 
zing fifty head* ; * 

The SPECIES of grazing, which is here 
pradtifed, is, in a manner folely, summer 
FATTING, on grass. A fuiall number 
are fini(hed, with hay and kept pasture: 
and a few individuals pradlife stal^-faTt 
TING,— with HAY, and what is called 
" CUTMEAT;" namely, oats in ftraw, cuf 
in a ichafF machine j and fpme, but very 

few, with OUCAKES*, 

The 

* Fattxko cattle on 0RAIK5. At Burtofi, in 
this diftriA, fcveral hundred head of cattlci moflly cow$, 
9rc aniiually fatted with hay. and gh AI^ s ( the produce of 
the breweries of Burton als i which being brewed of 
fingular ftrength,' and^ in the ordinary practice, SittlefmaH- 

beer 
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The pradlicc of summer grazing lif 
alone, entitled to particular notice : and this 
requires to be regiflered in detail. 

The SITUATION and soil have been 
defcribed, as forming a rich middleland 
diftri^fl : a defcription of country which is 
common to every quarter of the kingdom. 

The HERBAGE, too,' appears aforegoing: 
moflly a kind of temporary fward, which has 
been dcfcribcd ; with a fmall proportion of 
old rough grafsland. 

The dcfcriptions of cattle, are cows, 
old or^ barren, and heifers, which have 
, " ' miffed' 

beer being made arter it, the grains are of n Tery fupe« , 
rior quality. 'I^ey are moftly ured, frc{h, from the vats 
— fometimes warm — ^but never hot. When a redundancy 
happens, the overflowings are laid upi in caiks and bins 
covered up with mold* With thefc ftale grains, malt duft ^^ 
is generally mixed. The ufual quamity of frefh grains is i 
a bulhel,. a day v with about half a bundredweigbt Of hay, • 
a week. From five to fix months is reckoned a moderate ^ 
time, for lein cows, to get good meat, with chis*^ 
keep, l^he' price of grains threepence to fourpencs a^ 
bdhd; '* : ' . .: 

* In the ^Mf of 1785-6, when' hay, at Burton* was^ 
nceiBvffar dqgrr*5^ ^ ^^^ ' ^ principal part of the pro* . 
duce of i^ieTc breweries was bought up, by cowkeeperS|' 
and others lii die neighbourhood,^—^ fourpenoe a buiheL * 
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tcul&si^ tke bull; all of them of the bog- 
homed breed of the diftri6t» ot from the 
more northern coiinties of dheihire; Lan- 
caihire, Uci There are not, in the praQiccf 
of thU diiiriGt, any oxen fatted ; except ' 
fome few fyieUb runts ^ and except, of late 
years, fome Irijb bullocks i and thefe, by t 
few individuals, only. ' 

PlaCSs op purcUase, ia/^trdift^id, ar6 
the fpring fairs of the neighbourhood i to 
which they arc lirought, by dairymen^ whd 
do not " graze," or by drovers,— who pick ' 
them up in the diOri^, thereby robbmg 
the dairymen, or the graziers, of part ' 
of their profit,-— or who bring them from a 
diftance, performing, in this cafe,' the office 
of ufeful men. 

In South Lckefitrjbtrey and the more gra* 
zmg parts of the didrid^, where a fufficient 
fupply of cows cannot be iKid to ftock their 
** feeding pieces," the graziers draw cattle | 

from almofl all quarters of the kingdom, ' \ 
fometimes going, in a fcarce time^ as 1786^ ! 

to the very fcacoaft of Wales, to buy them % \ 

pofting, from fair to fair, for a week or « 
fortnight, without returning home} riding 1 

many hiiddred miles, perhaps, at 1 journey s . 

ttoil 
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a toil which nothing but the hope of ** buy^ 
ing bargains" could enable them to g& 
through. In general, however, they are' 
brought, by drovers, into the tnark^ets of the 
diftria*. 

The POINTS mod obferved, by the Mid- 
land graziers, would be difficult to define, 
in detail. Thofe already held out, as the 
defirable points of a modem breeder, may 
be taken as thofe which are defirable to a 
modern grazier; the modern breed. being, 
indubitably, eligible, in a fuperior degree, 
as grazing ftock, Neverthelcfs, there, ftili 
remain fome few oldfaibioned graziers, who 
prefer, or affea to prefer, 6otte. to iJooJ, 

Gensral remark. It may be faid, 
however, of the graziers of this diftrift, as 
of thofe of every other, that they are led to 
their choice, not by any fixed principles, or 
defined points, but by INTUITIVE IM- 
PRESSIONS, received froin GENERAL 
APPEARANCES. 

An' 

• At prefent (1789) the markets, aixl the grouods of 
tJie mofe fraxing pacts oT the diftria, are fiOed chiefl> vith 
Irish cattle, ofaQ iises » from tfiinflelhed lathy fteers^ 
of fcrtjr to fifty floM^ lb Wg» heavyfeOed mm, of fc» 
▼eatyotdghty. 
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Ah experienced grassier9-*--ooe who Hai been 
accuftbmed to attend fiiirs and marketSt^ 
know8t at fighti (or by the afliftance of the 
ilighteft touch) 9 \yhctlier a cow or a heifer 
will fuit hiiHi Her general form and ^' looks*^ 
pleafe him« She is every vdiere clean ; has 
little offal about her. Her eye b full and 
vivid } her countenance briik ^ het- ikin alive } 
and her flefli mellow. All together^ (lie re- 
fcmbles many which he has grazed^ with 
fuccefs. While he rejcAs another } bccaufe 

he recoUeAs no inilance of her likencls 

« 

having done well ; but^ on the contrary^ 
many which (lie re(cmbleSf having turned 
out unprofitably^ 

' The art of purchafing is principally dc- 
quired^ by practice. The judgement is form- 
ed, not altogether by a fcientifle analyfis^ in* 
detail} but extempore} being a(riflcd, iri: 
great part, by the metnory. And. we may, 
venture to fay, that no man can acquire an 
accurate and quick judgement, fuch as is re^. 
qui^ite in purchafing cattle in a market^ 
Without fome confiderable (hare of pnc^ 
tice, 

Neverthelcfs, I may repeat, here, whatl. 
have (aid in^ another, place, .on the fame 
' .- fubjcft/ 
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Kubjcft*, — that the grottndwoffc of this 
art, like that o( every other* is reducible- 
to iciencet and that the principles being af- 
certained, the 'ftadent vfill be enabled to • 
acquire the rcquifite judgment* mtUb/oomr, 
than he could without fuch offiftance. 

The MANAGEMENT of gracing flock is 
the fame» or nearly the fame, here, as in 
other diilriasv Bach ground, provincially 
** feeding piec6,'* has <fuch a nunlber of 
<attk andjheep turned into it, as, from ex-> 
perience, it is known it will canyj allowing 
about one cow and two (heep, to two acres i 
more or fewer according to the quality of 
the land, or its iUte of produAivenefs >|*» 
■ The Jhiftihg of ftock does not enter into 
the praAice of this diftrid; confequently, 
the practice of grazing, by headftock and 
^Uowers, is not here in ufe. The flock is 
turned in, at Mayday, of the individuals as ^ 
they are purchafed, and remain, probably in 
the fame piece, until: difpofed of: the only 
attentions beflowed, upon this clafs of flock, 
being thofe of giving an eye to the fences. 
Vol. I. X ' the 

. ^ OtoctsTiRiHinir. 

t Pram ten to fifteen com^aadfifttiA to twtntjrdiftejp^ 
to iwtntjracrei* 



the paftare,. and thc-w«tcr»i-of,lw*irtg.* 

bull in .the piece among cows*,— an4 of 

attending to the health of the individuals. 

. One circujnftance, in the treatmept of 
grazing ftock, in the Midland DiftriA, rer 
quires to be noticed. . This is a want of 
KVBBiNO POSTS; efpectally in .the more 

:grazing parts.of the diftridik ; where, to fpeak 
with little latitude, there are townfliips with- 
out a tree, in them, or a poft, of any kind, 

.for the cattle to ruh againft. In tJlfis diftrid, 
hawthorns, and other fingle trees, are com- 
mon in moft large pieces "f-. 

Another circumftance, however, and which 
is common to tlie diftriA, reflet credit on 
the Midland graziers. This is the number 

-'.•.'.... of 

^ • To induce thctn to reft more quiedyi and noC 
wuhdcr the generally received ideai that cows feed better-^&t 
. faftcr— for being in calf. Mr. Princep's cow (iee mxn« 
1 19.), though {he fatted extremely faft| and to an eitreme 
'degree of fatnefs, was not with calf. 

* -f Rubbing posts.^ In Northamiiton(hire» they are 
^ pretty commoi\i l^ut therfi as in nioft other places, tbey 
aitf merely a ftraight naked poft. Whereas a rubbing poft 
cannot be too rugged : a large bough» with the branches 
left two or three feet long, is more natural, and afford^ the 
cyittlt noTQ ^amiij/fitnif .than a .finooth bcwn*poft. ' Sec 
Norfolk, min. 66. . : ,; .:: • i .• 
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of PENS obfervable in the grazing grounds : 
for, almoft every confiderablc feeding 
piece has a pen; either exclufively, of 
jointly with adjoining pieces y the. fame pen 
fometimes fcrving three or four pieces* 
Thefe pens, which are mzd6 high and ftout 
enough for<iattle» and clofe enough at the 
bottom for (heep^ are not only ufeful, oh 
many occafions, as receptacles of ftock^ 
but likcwife are convenient as places of com- 
munication, between field and field *« 

3C 2 Markets 

^ Grazing in a wet sbAsoiI. I cannot with proprn 
cty osiit mentioning, in this place, an incident of praAice^ 
whiph has occurred to me, this autunuiy 17S9,-7-a very wet 
year. 

The general tomplaint i^ that gtaziiig ftock^ though 
dKy have this year rolled in grafs, have not done well i 
Mr. Hbnton of Hoby (in Leicefterihire) being fmgular 
in laying, chat his feeders have done tolerably. Indeed, 
his ftock Corroborate his afiertlon. He had a lot of cows 
at Loughboroughi the lath of Auguft, the fatteft in the 
fliow. 

But his management ii mord rtimarkable than his fuc« 
€e& He ^ foddered them with hay all die Wet weather :** 
diat' is, KB moWbd the broken OraIs i^oR ttttM I 
beginning under ihe hedges kni continuing to m6w die 
eoarfeft ptches, throughoilt the (^ieoe. 

ilie firft day (the day it was mown) the eatde reldofH 
touched iti but the ieCond or third day, they fell t6 U 
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' Markets ^or fat cattle. Oh the 

hibje^ MARKET!, ic )i« been foid, that 

the Touthern parts of the diilrift fend their ( 

fat {lock to BtnithJUldi the northern; to 7(9^ I 

. iberbam \ ibit quarter of it,- to Birmingbam, | 

nnrl the oihict mdnnfaStuHn^ tovtnu Of the [ 

liiirl I {lull principally fjictik. : 

It is obfervable, thiit the grazed cattle of i 

this diftridt are fold, ' niuch underwit } unfi- [ 

niflied : moftlj in that flate, In which cattle, | 

in Norfolk and IlcrcfordHiire, are ^t to 

fatting. ! 

• Tliis, however, is not intended as an ar- 
gument 'agatnft the Midland praAice of 
ghialng : the practices may be faid to origi* 
nate in the markets, for which the ftock is 

intended. 

* . . ' ''■■'. • * 

freely I eating it| ^ between whllet/' in prdTerenee to 

grafs. ^ In the morning it wa$ alvvayi theJIirft thing they 

filled their bellies with"! 

The cattle having eaten up the more palatable parb of 

the hcrbag^i the thiftlcs and other offal were raked up» and 

• canted off the ground : moft excellent management f \ 

His (lock confidid of about fixty heacl. At firfti one j 
mant onlyt. v^as employed in mowings &c. But| befin i 
the rainy weather ccuTcd, he fet on another man. , \ 

. What an admirable thought! that which other men fu& 
;^ered to ftand wade in itfelf, an encumbrance to the 
ground, and a nurfcry of weedsi was converted to a ibod^ 
more nutritious, in a wet feafoni than the beft of the 
ftanding herbage. 
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intended. |f| Smithfield, cattle fell at prices 
proportioned to their degrees of fatnefe. 
While m the markets <>f this diftrift^ even 
in jhat of Birmingham, where the mamir 
fadurers : live in a flyleaf extravagance, 
jfcftrcely any difference is made, between 
beef that has been highly finished, and that 
which is in a ftate of forwardnefs-rflefhy-r 
" meaty." This being the cafe, the but- 
cher will give as much, or nearly as much, 
by. the pound, or any other weight, for 
what are called ** meaty thiijigs," as. for 
thqfy which are fat. 

The places of /ale are the grazing grounds, 
and the fiiirs of the neighbourhood ; where 
they are bought, chiefly, by butchers froqi 
Birmingham, with a proportion from Wol- 
verhampton, Walfal, &;c. and, foretimes, 
from Manchefter j and fome few are driven 
out of this diftrid, to London. Birmingham 
may, however, be confidered as the grand 
martof thediftrift*. ' 

X3 l[n 

f Yet» extraordlnaty as it really is, the £ur8 •£ BiR* 
MiNOHAM are among the worft in the oountrjt for ht 
fiock I the butchers giring ^ gratters no encouragement 
to bring their ftock home to them: rather preferring the 
toil ofridiog twenty, ibirtyi or pcrbape fcrqr tnilesi from 

. . Jiteio 
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in regard to the art of sbllino fat cattki 
though it is not» perhaps^ equally difficult 
as that of buying^ it requires, neverthelefii 
great judgmentt'and of courfe great or long 
pradice, to conduct it with propriety. Not 
the weight of the quarters, only, but the 
quantity of tallow, ought to be accurately 
eftimated, - 

In judging this, the grazier has one advan-i 
tage over the butcher : he knows the time 
which his cattle have had, and how they I 
have done^ during the time they have been | 
at full keep \ and another, he fees them, 
from time to time, himfelf, and perhaps j 
takes the opinion of his friends. The but« • 
cher, however, muft| in the nature of his 

employment, ; 

home to feck it ! fpending a principal part of their time, | 
and their profits, in an employmenti truly ridiculous. 

How convenient it would be to the graxier, aa welt aa ; 
to the butcher, fo have a wsfKi-v i^akkiTi a Smlh^ i 
MJ^ at or near Birmingham ! To the grazier, in thereby 
having a conftant and certain market, whenever he wanted \ 
* either keep or money ; and to the butcher» in Taving time ^ 
and travelling expences. Yet the few which are takea 
therci at prefent, are frequently drove out unfold 1 \ 

But, at prefent, the day, Thurfday, the ordinary mar« ^ 
ket day, is improper ; Monday or Tuefday would be %■ \ 
more fuitable day ; aqd Suttqv , pcrba^S| die m<ift (ui(« 
|We p^ace^ 
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employment* acquire a kind of judgment, , 
which . the grazier cannot readily arrive at. ? 
Neverthelefs, there are graziers will judge, , 
with great accuracy, both as to Weight, and- 
tallow I while, incredible as it may appear, : 
there arc few butchers who are accurate 
judges. . ■! 

On the whole, we may venture to fay, 
that ^THE ART OF GRAZING) refts, prlnci-' 
pally,on JUDGMENT IN BUYING AND' 
SELLING: not in tlibdiftrid, only, but 
in the other diftridts I have examined. ■ .The' 
myileries of management are few. Never- 
thelefs, it is the moft dangerous department; 
ofjrural affairs, the imexperienpbo. can 
embark in. Jobbers and butchers' are 
equally hackneyed, in the ways of dealing r 
and it requires fonne pradice, to be a match 
for them. Neverthelefs, by attention and 
perfeverance, a fufficient judgment may, in 
no great length of time, be acquired, to rife 
to a par, with, the generality of graziers. 
For, although there are fome few, who are 
deeply verfed in the profeffion, the bulk of 
gnuBiers are by no means proficient, in the 
art* / > ^ . 

X4 Proouck 
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tPHe&ocsof PATTiNOCATTtB* T&era'' i 
•fe» not utifitquently, iiiftanccv i»f Jbe^r I 
doubling their iirft coft, by the futnoiet^ti } 
^n£k^ I have known an iniUnce of ivtro: | 
heifen doing this. But they wen bought | 
under particular circumfUnccs i namely* of 
a grazier* who, through want of judgment, 
thought them *^ wealc conftitutloned :" he, 
therefore, fuld them to another grajpier* 
better verfed in the art of purchafie,: for 
eleven pounds i and* tho fame day, boiight 
four cows, at. ten pounds each. The for« 
mer were fold* in Odober, for twehtytwo 
pounds; the latter, at the £ime time, for 
thirteen pounds each« I mention this cir* 
cumiVance (of a thoufand others that might 
be adduced), to (how how much of tha pro« 
fits of graaing depends on judgment, in buy* 
ing-jn ftocjc, 

To fpeak generally of the ordinary prow 
duce'of the diftrid s-— five to eight pounds ia 
the par price of lean barren cows, in the 
fpring ; and nine to twelve pounds, a good . 
price for a fat cow, in autumn : thus leaving 
four or five pounds for the fummcr*s gra^* 
intereft of money, hazard, market expcn* 
ces, and attention* Thi^i however* is reck* 

oncd 
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oncd great profit. Fifty (hillings, or three 
pounds, is a more ordinary profit of ** com- 
mon graziers :'* that is, of men whofe prac- 
tice is confined, and whofe judgment is fe-* 
condary: the profits of grazing 
restiko, principally, on judgment 
xn buying and selling. 

References to Minutes. ' 

For an inftance of the high price of Uan. 
cattk, with reflexions, fee min* i« 

For an inftance of ^ had year, for gra« 
ziers» 53. 

For opinion on the prefent fcarcity of 
Aock, no. ■ 

For obfervations on bullocks at tur- 
nep8, X18. 

For an account of an extraordinary^/ 
cvw, ii9« 

For an inftance of praXice, in ^"azing 
Scotch runts ^ 121. 

For further obfervations on the fcarcity of 
ftock» and on Irifi cattU, fee mi M. 122. 
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' 27. 
DAIRY MANAGEMENT, 



f 

WARWICKSHIRE, almoft throughout, | 

comes under the defcription of a dairy I 

country} and, in the District of the f 

Station, the dairy forms a confiderable | 

branch of the bufincfs of almoft every &rm» [ 
The outlines of practice, therefore^ are re«» 
quifite to be traced. 

The > sizBS of dairies, heret are feldom 
large : fifty cows form the largeft in the dif<» 
tridt : thirty are confidercd as a largCf-iized 

dairy : twenty a middling Cize. { 

In taking a view of the dairy of this : 

diflridt, it will be neceflary to feparate the [ 

three principal branches ; ; 

Calves } I 

Butter ) [ 

Chcefe. • I 

•^ h FATTING CALVES. The male - 

calves, cxcrpt fuch as are reared for breed- 

ingi 
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Ingt arc/ as has been intimated, almoft ini 
Variably fatted. 

' Calves are, here, fatted at the teat j and; 
in the early part of the feafon, are kept to 
a good age. But cheefemaking once begun; 
they are butchered as they drop: at not 
more, perhaps, than three or four days old j 
nor at more, perhaps, than three or four (liiU 
lings price. The markiet for them is the 
tiianufadturing towns, and the collieries, of 
StafTordfliire, 

The only circumftance relative to the 

MANAGEMENT OF PATTING CALVES^ 

which requires notice, is an expedient ufed, 
by fome individuals, but not, I believe, in 
univerfal praAice, to make them ^* lie quiet:** 
more efpecially during a temporary fcarcity 
of milk} which will fomctimes take place# 
In this cafe, balls, made of wheat flour» 
and a fufficient quantity of gin to form it 
into a pade, are given them} three balls, 
about the fize of walnuts, being given, a 
quarter of an hour after each meal. The 
cfieift is, that inftcad of wafting themfelvea 
byinceflant ^'^ bawling,*- they reft quietly i 
ileeping a principal part of their time« By 
» little cuftom^ the calves get fond of « thefe 

fASTB 
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PASTS BA):i8| eating them freely out «f 
the hands i proof of their being acceptable 
to their ftom^dis. As an exptdhnU they 
arc evidently eligible i an4 may be of ferp 
vice to a rcftlefs calf I even when milk is 
plentiful, This^ however, by way of inti- 
tiution* 

IL BUTTER, The only idea, which I 
met with refpe^ting milk BUTTZXt. aofi 
which is entitled to a place» here, is that of 
doing away the rancidnefs ofturnep butter^ and 
the bitternefs of barley Jiraw butter ^ by a 
mod (imple and very rational mean. In* 
ilead of putting the cream, inuncdiately as 
It is (kimmed off the milk, into the jar or 
other retaining veflel, it is firft poured upon 
hot water 9 and, having ftood till cool, is 
fkimmed off the water I a new idea : but I 
will venture to repeat^ a moft rational one \ 
though I have not myfelf had an opportunity^ 
of proving it. 

In the fame dairy, in which the jibove 
expedient is ufed, a n>ethod of improving 
the quality of whey butter Jp pra^ifed« 
This improvement is eifeded, hy fcalding 
each meal of cream, as it is taken off the 
whey} by hanging it over the fire until 

** fcalding 
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•' fcalding hot >*' bcmg careful hot to let it 
boih This too, I regifter as a fimple and 
rational procefs^ and not as one whofe effi- 
cacy I have proved by my own experience. 
I regifter them^ however, on an authority 
which I have no reafon to doubt, 
; III, CHEESE. This is the grand objeft 
of the Midland dairy. Very confiderable 
quantities are annually made } particularly^ 
as has been obferyed, in Warwickfliire, and 
in this neighbourhood,— -where cheefe of a 
very fine quality is not utifrequently pro- 
duced, t «. 
. It wiiU^therefore^ be proper to take a gef« 
neralvieyr of the fubjed: for although, 
after the recital of tlie practices of Glo- 
ctfterHiire and Wiltfliire, much important 
information cannot be cxpeftedj yet, it is 
more than probable, fome interefting cir- 
ciimftances will arife. 

« The particulars which, in this cafe, requi^ 
to be noticed, are * ^ 

Soil, Rennet, 

• Herbage, Runnings . \ 

Managers, Curd, 

> . Species of cheefe, Che^e, _ 

Time of making. Markets, . ' 

Qnaiity of milkt Produce. 

Coloring, Soils. 
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' Soitis. For an account of the foils of ttitf 
beft dairy parts of t6U diftrift, fee min« 55^ 
in which it appears that a cooJ foil is favorable 
to cheefc* 

: Neverthelefs, I received an idea, her^t 
from a mod experienced and intelligent 
manager *» that a very cold ^* weak** foil is 
improper for the dairy: that is to fay» a foil 
may be too coo/ (or the purpofe. The cheeft 
it affords, though good in quality, is found 
deficient in quantity. His own farm being 
principally of that defcription of land, he 
has, during the latter part of his life, made 
rearing his principal objedt; confidering 
his dairy merely as being fubordinate to that 
end. 

Herbage.- An account of the herbage 
of the cheefe farms of this diftrid will like* 
wife appear in min. 55. » 

What remains to be regiftered, here, is 
the circumilance of cheefe being, not un- 
frequently, made from new leysi even of 
the firfl or fecbnd year ; while they confiil 
chiefly of red clover ^ with, perhaps, a mix- 
ture of raygrafsi yet from this cultivated 
herbage, provided trefoil make no part of 

it, 
• Mr# LakihOi of Hall £iid<r 
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it, good cheefe ia made. A fad which dai<* 
.17 farmers* in fome diftrids, would not rea« 
dily credit. 

. Managers. A flrikinginftance,of tho 
folly of dairymen. being inattentive to the 
buiinefs of cheefemaking, occurs in this 
diftrift } where a dairy farmer declares, that, 
one year, he loft forty pounds, by the mif- 
• management of his dairywoman. This led 
him to an inveftigation of the bufmefs, him- 
felf, and this to a fufficient degree of fu- 
perintendance, to prevent, in future, a iimilar 
lofi.. See Glocestershire, &c. on this 
fubje£t*. 

Species of cheese. The only **fa^or*s 
cheefe" made in this diftrid, is thin cheefe^ 
from new milk. The fize, that of finglc 
Glocefterihire, or fomewhat thicker *. . . 

For 

• The cttKiss VATi of this diftria are merely 
** hoopt" of aih, wiUi'a boarden bottom. I do not recoi- 
led, to lave (een one inftance of ** turned vats" being in 
ufe. The diameter about fifteen inches. The depth two 
indies more or le(s< 

The •« uttiT" of this diftrift js of wood : a long (ha. 
ving or fjilint of aih ; an indi or more wide, and an 'eighth 
of an iodi or more thick} not formed into a hoop, but 
lef^ opeii, widi the ends tapering thin, and overlapping fe-f " 
nnd iMbes.- The part of the cheefe, which rifes above 

• 'V ■*■■■• • -••■■•the 
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• For "famffj^ eAte/lf,** mote or left fih 
mlk is afedi and fometimes, t underftand, 
aU Ikim milk* But tbh not being eon- 
•formable to the prevailing cuftom of the 
•xouiitry, the practice is looked upon as tot* 
.did, and wafte becomes the neceflkiy con-« * 
,requence. 

Lbicbstsrshirb is» at prefent, cele* 
brated for its " eream ebeefit* which is ge* 
nerally known by the name of Stilton 

CHEBSE. 

This fpecies of cheefe may be faidto be 
. a modern produce oif the Midland Diftrid. 
Mrs. Paulet of Wimondham, in the Melton 
quarter of Leice(ler(hire, the firft maker of 
, Stilton chcefe, is ftill living. • • 

Mrs. P. being a relation, or an acquaint- 
ance, of the well known Cooper Thomhill, 
who kept the Bell Inn/ at Stilton (in Hun- 
, tingdonfhire, on the great north road from 
London to Edinburgh), fumiflied his houfe 

with 

\ . . 

the vat, being tightly embraced with the filktt its bwcr 
cdfc it entered within the vat \ and» a broad chcefe board 
put over the whole : the fillet and the upper pa^ of. the 

, . chcefe finking down together^ into the vat. 

1789. TiH fillet t are now become prevalent : an admira* 
ble improvement. Some carci .however, is requifite^ it 

. fvcmsi to prevent their rufting.- 
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With cream chcefc j which^ being oiF a fiii- 
gularly fine quality, was coveted by his 
cuftoniers; and, through the affiftancc oiF 
Mr. P. his cuftomers were gratified/' at the 
expence of half a crown a pound, with 
cream chcefe of a fuperior quality ; ' but of 
what country was not publicly knoWnr hence 
it obtained, of courfe, the name of Stiltofl 
cheefe. 

At length, however, the place of pro^ 
duce was difcovered, and the art of produ-^ 
cing it learnt, by other dairyWomen of th^ 
heighbourhoodw Dalby firft took the lead ; 
but it is now made in alrtloft every village^ 
in that quarter of Leicefterfliire, as well as 
in the neighbouring villages of Rutland^ 
(hire^ Many tons are made, every year: 
Dalby is faid to pay its rent with this pro-> 
duce, only. 

Thus, frqni i tnere circumftance, the 
produce of an extent df country is changed; 
ond^ in this Cafe, very profitably. 

The fale is nb longer cbnfined to Stiltbn; 

every innkeeper^ within fifteen or twenty 

mUes of the diftrid of 'tnahufii^ret is a 

dealer in Stilton cheefbi The price, at pre- 

* (ttir» tenpencc a pbuhd^, fothc maker ; and 

Vot* L Y a (hilling 
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t (hilling to the confiimeri yrho tal(es.l^;ftt 
the maker't weight. .j, .. 

'• . Cream ^heefe being an article of luxuiy» 
jneretyf and a fpecies of produce whic|i 
cannot .becQme of general utili^ to agri<r 
Ctfltuie, . the art of making it does not come 
withia the plan of thi$ work ; I therefore 
proceed to the manufafturing of milk cheefe, 
Sigreeably to the practice of the diftriA of 
the ilation. ; . , t . .. j/ 

, Seasoh op makino. Where the (a- 
mily 18 large» it is cuftomary to begin, as foon 
as the cows afibrd milk enough for a cheefc} 
continuing to make *' family cheefe^" until 
the cows gq to'grafs. From the beginning 
of. May to the beginning of Auguft» is the 
time of making, what is termed-** year's 
cheefe:" continuing, frpm that time, to 
the latter end of OAober, to make what. is 
called' the <* latter weigh i" likewise for the 
fadtor: and from that time, until the comts 
go off* their milk, to make **,;family 

^cheefc." ;'.(■:} ' A :•■< y 

Quality op the milk. It.i^ ncX, if> 

cuilomary, . here, - as in. th^ other, cheeks 

. countries, to ikim a part of ,,the mijk^ from 

^ which ^or's chfcfe is.made :. neverthclefs, 

v' I • V y in 
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in fbme dairies it is praAifed : * the proper^ 
tion ikimmed varying in different dairies* . 

Coloring* In the ordinary. pradice oC 
the diilri(ft9 chcefe \s not colored, Never-j* 
thelefsy fome fev^ individuals ufe coloring) 
and find their ad vantage in doing it. The 
produce of one paffes» at market^ for War*^ 
wiCKSHiRE, that of the other for GLoqlss* 
TERSHiRE cheefe: the fadtors^ of courfc) ' 
will give more for tlie latter than the ,fbrf« 
mer. To the confumers^ therefore, this fU^ 
thy practice ov^es its prcvalency. .. 

Correcting. Ip this diftrid>:aii uif 
ftance is mentioned^ in vrhich a large lump 
ofalum^ kept in the cowldudng the tinie pf 
coagulation, was believed to be efficacious^ in 
preventing the cheefe from heaving. Thist 
however, by way of hint* 

Ren NET I No eftablifhcd mode of pre^ 
paration. 

Running. The ordinaiy beat of the milk 
is 85^ to 90^. The time in coagulating^ 
which is held out as proper^ is about an 
hour; but, in pradice, I have feldom or 
ever found fo flow a coagulation* 

In a confiderable dairy^ where tolerable 

cheefe was made, the praOice was to bring 

Ya the 
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die curd in about a quarter of an hour t but 
not to break it up^ in lefs than three qutf« 
ters t I mention this^ to fhow how many 
diflferent ways there are of producing chcefe 
of a moderate quality. 

Curd. In fome large dairies, more par« 
ticularly, perhaps, under the practice laft 
mentioned, the breaking is done, not with a 
knife or the hand, but with the ^' churn 
dafh'* ! an admirable thought, fo ht as ex- 
pedition is thereby promoted. But, in a 
cowl of delicate curd, this coarfe tool would 
no doubt be improper* 

The gatbering is done, in the ufual man- 
ner, with the hands and the difli, the whey 
poured off thro a fieve, and the curd re* 
broken. 

Sea/ding. In the prefent eftabli(hed prac- 
tice, the curd is not fcalded j except in the 
praAice of a few individuals j but generally 
the cbe(fe^ It is obfervabte, howeverr and 
to me is very interefting, tliat the fineft dairy 
of cheefes I iaw in the diftri£t, was not 
fcalded^ either in the curd, or in the cheefe. 

Cheese, in the frefi. Having been vat- 
ted hard with the bands (or, in fome few in-^ 
ftances, prcvioufly fqueczcd in the prefs)^ 

and 
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and having flood about an hour^ it Is taken 
out of the. prefs^ and ffalded, — ^by immerr 
ging it in uoateTf heated ta about 150^, Ictr 
ting the evening's cheefes remain in]thp 
icalding liquor, all night ; and the morning's 
cheefes, until the virater be cold ; when they 
are placed again in the prefs : in .which 
having remained a few hours, they are (in 
common practice) taken oujt; the cloth 
finally taken off; the cheeflings Jolted \ re- 
placed in the prefs } and, having flood ano- 
ther 'meal (in the whole two meals), are 
Anally taken out of the prefs. 

On tbejhehess — the cheefes remain only a 
few days, with no peculiarity of treat* 
ment* .: r* . 

On the foor^^^t year's chccfe, prfirfl 
weigh, is feldom or never cleaned. The 
edges of the latter weigh are fometimes 
fcraped; and fometimes only rubbed with % 
HAIR CLOTH; an admirable utcnfil in a 
cheefe chamber. 

Markets for cheese. London^ the 
manufa3uring towns ^ and the nwtb ofEn^ 
gland, to which great quantities of cheefe 
are fent from this diflrid« 

. • ^ • . y z< . ,. . . i^RpptfCE. 
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' Pkoducb, I m^t with a ii^llaiithentU 
frated inftance, in this diftria^ of the pro% 
fluce of cheefii beine materially influenced 
bythe^^ji^ 

One year/ twcntjronc cows procluced four 
tons of fador's cheefe^ befide the expendi- 
ture of the family j together, upwards of 
four hundredweights, a cow; yet, next year, 
the fame cows, 'with the additioii of four or 
five more to the dairy, did not produce io 
much chccfe. 

The firft funrimer was warm, and -mode- 
rately wet { neither too wet nor too dry i a 
hapjiy mixture of warmth and moUlure j the 
pafliires' were eatefi level, even to a degree 
of barenefs, yet they always wore a freflineft/ 
-iatnd' the cows, * throughout the fummer, 
' looked fleck and' healthy. The next was a 
'*wetfummor. ' ■ . * 
••' 'The nicdium /r^//;vrir ofa cow is three 

• hundredweights," and upward. ' • 

The produce of tie difiriSi would be diflicult 

• to afcertain ; as it has not, with refpeA to the 

• dairy, any determinate bounds, War wick- 
cmirk', arid the District of theSTATioM 
fend a quantity of cheefe to market, nearly 
^qual, perhaps, to Northwiltshire and 
^e Vales of Glo^esxershire* 

SWINE. 
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"^ THE NUMBER of fwinc kept, in this 
diftridl, 18 'above pan The farms^ of Ifomc 
of the more modern farmerSf are mere hog 
warrens. But in what may be .called the 
eftabliih^d practice of the diftri^t^ the hum* 
ber kept is few*} $hc fize^ however, is ex« 
traordinarily large » thi^rty tq. forty ftooea * 
(of I4lb.).. ., .. , 

With refpcd to the proportion o?^ 
SWINE TO c.ow6» I foundt in the pra^iceiof 
one fuperior manager, only eight hogs, to 
twenty cows, though no calves were reared* 
And, in that of another, in which calves are 
reared, only four or five to twenty cows. 
See Glocestersiiire, fe£t. Swine. 

The BREEDS of fwine, in this. diftri^» 

are various. The large black-and-white 

£/r^;rr breed is the fiivorite> among the 

Y 4 orthodox 
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orthodox of tJ^is diftridt, But in the ytrdi 
pf modern fanners^ the ^' tonkeyt *' or half 
t>red Cbinefe^ are fnore cppimool^ ffpen*. 

Of fwine^ as of ever^ other fpe^iea of 
ilock» Mr. BAKEWE|:.vpoflefle8 a fuperiof^ 
breed} a mixbreed fort} which I mention 
the rather, as it furnilhes ^hf only inftancea 
I have met^th, of (his fpeciea pf ftock 
being improved^ by hreeding inandin | a prac* 
tice whichf fhou^h it is admitted us applica* 
ble \o the thr^e fuperior fpccips of live« 
ilock, is tbniidered by intelligent mtHt even 
pf this diidrid, as; unfriendly to the fpecies 
Vndcr notice. . * / 

' *6ne fuptridr breeder believes^ that he pur-i 
fiied thb pra^ice^ until all his pigs became 
••rickcttyj another ' until they yrere all 
^^ fools*' 1 and even Mr* Bakewell had a want 
pt fuccefsp at the outfet of improvement^ 
He perfevered» however. ^ He continued to 
fend his fows^^ year after yearj^ to the fame 
Celebrated boar (belonging to a gentlemai^ 
in his neighbourhood) ^ which boar is the 
father of the Entire family : his daughters^ 

and 

^ There if| in this diftri£i| a verj ^traordinir/ ra« 
rictj of the bUck br^cd of hogt: a ** who(e»fix>ted fort :*^ 
the hoof being ei|tire> like that of the afs^ nof ctovoH as 
that of hogs in general. 
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and ; his daughters' daughters, having been 
regularly icnt to him I The confcqucncc is, 
.the breed, *fo far from being worn out or 
weakened, has been highly improved, by 
this inceftuous intercourfe. 
''The LETTING of MALE 8WIKE has not/ 
I believe, yet been introduced into praAice« 
But the price of the leap is properly raifed 
with (he quality of the boar 1 as from one 
to five fhilUngs, a fow. 

In the MANAGEMENT of STORE SWINE, 

I met with only one idea, that requires re- 
gifterlngt namely, that of oats^ being, in 
the opinion of profeflional men, preferable 
to barley^ as a food, not of young pigs only, 
but of breeding fows/ 

Another opinion, however, may be men- 
tioned : namely, that young pigs require warm 
meat, to make thepi grow. Corn and cold 
water will make them (leek and healthy; but 
warm beverage is confidered as requifue to a 
quick growth. vT^^^f however, is regiftercd 
91s matter oi opinion^ 

The FOOD of f ATTiNG SWINE IS chiefly 
tarky meal. Sometimes potatoes are mixed 
with it Few beam or peiis a^e now ufcd in 
fatting fyirinet 

'la 
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* In the MANAQEMEN.T of FATTINa 

svriNE^ I met» inthis diftrld^ with ;l mU 
nutia of pradtice,. \vhich yrell dcforvcs a* 
place' ill this rcgHler : namely, that of keep- 
ing two or tliree little (lore pigs in the fatting 
fty ; for a purpofe which theory would not 
readily fuggeft. 

While the' fitting hogs arc taking their 
repaft, the little ones wait behind them ; and 
as foon as their betters are ferved, lick out 
the troughs ! 

Bcfide the adyantagc of having, by this 
expedient, no wade nor foul troughs, there 
is another. The large pigs rife alertly to 
tliieir food, left the fmall ones (hould foreftall 
them; and fill themfelves the fuller, know- 
ing that they have it not again to go to ! 

The difadvantage of this pradtice is, I un« 
derdand, the large ones *are apt tp lord it^ 
too much, over the little ones; efpecially 
in a c&nfincd fty. If, however, they had a 
fcparate apartment . afllgned them, with an 
entrance too fmall for the fatting (wine to 
follQW them, this difadvantage would W in 
a great meafure remedied* 

In this diftrift*, I faw a fattjno sty^ 
in a mod admirable fituation : by the brink 

of 

« At FisHERvricK, the feat of the Earl op QoMiO au 
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pf a Aream ; which runs, on the dog-kennel 
plan, through the yard of the fty. 

• The lly is a feparate building, fubftantial 
and commodious j the entire fite (helving, 
from the gangway behind the troughs, down 
IQ the brook ; in which the hogS, in warm 
weather, delight to bathe themfelves i clean- 
linefs is a.neceflary confequence: A diiadt 
yaiitage is that of fome part of the fulUagis 
Wr»*^ carried away by the ftr^am *f 



^9- 
S H E E P» 

-THE MIDLAND DISTRICT abound* 
>vith SHEEP,— notwithftanding the nature of 
the foil I which, in general, may be faid to 
be better adapted to cattle, than to (heep. 

• The fituation and the nature of the foil, 
hp^cvcr, are fuph as rwdcr it, in general, a 

diftria 

• In t fitiutioiH liowerer» like thi^ where the ftitam 
enlpcies into ffi^pHh^ no eveotua} kit majr enfiie, 
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diftriA in which fliecp may be kept» with i 
degreeof fafetyi). 

The IMCL08URES» that are properly freed 
from furface waters^ and are underdrained 
where requiCtei may be dctirxtd /ound (heep 
pafture* 

On the contrary^ the commons and com* 
MON FIELDS are moft of them dangerous to 
this fpecies of floclc* In 17S39 a memo-, 
rable year for the rot^ the flock of fo^ie of 
the fields were fwept away, entirely, by this 
fatal dileafe* 

L The BREEDS of this neighbourhood 
are various. Tliey may, however, be redu* 
ced to two clafles ; 

S&ortwoo/eJ Jheep^nhzhlt^uits of the com* 
mons and fields-^provincially " field fheep j" 
and • 

Longwooted ^eep^principoWy confined to 
the inclofures — provincially " pailure flieep.** 

Field sheep are, in fome part» reared in 
the diftrift. But the principal part of the 
fheepi^ feen pn the; commons, and in the 
common fields; are ewes, brought from the 
hills of Shropfhire, Stafford/hire, and Der- 
Vyihire j but chiefly from the firft { and,, hav* 
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ing reared their lambs, arc cither fatted In 
autumn, in the inclofures, or fold flefhy out 
of the fields, to the Walfal and colliery but- 
chers, or arc kept oyer winter, for another 
(lock of lambs ;— which, in autumn, arc 
driven into ^yo^cefter(hire, and the lower 
lands of Shropfliirc ^ where they arc fatted^ 
either on the autumnal grafs, or are kept over 
winter, and finished in early fpring;— the 
dealers bringing back a fupply of ewes from 
the Shrop(hire fairs. 

This machine has been going round,— 
this circulation has been kept up,— -time im- 
memorial; and, on rcfieftion, appears to 
be a traffic founded on rational principled* 
^ Befidc the dangerous quality of the com- 
mon$ and fields, to a perennial flock, the 
feedage they afford is not good enough for the 
** pafture iheep*' of this country ; but is fuf- 
ficient for the maintenance of the fmall 
hardy mountaineers. It is not, however, fuf- 
ficiently good X^fat the lambs, even of this 
breed \ but is equal to the purpofe of rearing 
them ; though produced by a crofs with a 
longwooled ram; On the other hand, the ^ 
8hropflixre hills are able to maintain their 
own breed, as breeding ftock ; but not to fat 
thcin s th« old ewes arc therefore fent, lean, 

tQ 
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to the opei) fields of this diftri^t i by which 
. means the Worcefterihire £iriners are fup* 
plied with ftrong lambst fuited to thf rich 
lands of that country. 

This is a remarkable fpecimen of the 

INTERCOURSE OF DiSTRXCTS; \vhich»while 

much of the kingdom lay in an open ftatc» 
was probably more obfervablet and much 
more confi Jerable, than it is at prefent. : 

Pasture sheep. Formerly, there ap« 
pears to have been only one breed of long« 
wooled ilieep, in the Midland District : 
a ilrong largeboned Ibrt ; which is dill com* 
mon to Warwickshire, and to much of 
the counties of Leicester and Rutlamd^ 
and may, indeed, be AOl found, in evoiy \ 
quarter of the didridl. 

In Warvvickdnire, and StafTordihire, thit 
old breed of the country is diftinguiflied by 
the name of the •* Warwickshire*' breed} 
in Lciccfterfliirc, Rutlandlhire, Northamp- 
tonlhire, and Nottinghamnure, by that ^( 
the •' Old Leicestershire'* breed.; 

Of this breed, or rather of thefe two Y^" 
rieties, for tliey have their diftinguiihing 
chara£teriilics, there may, no doubt, Jbe 
many valuable individuals ; .and a few.HoictUf 

:\ • ; t;thal 
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that have been attended; to, arc of a tole- 
rable quality. . ^ • 
- In general, however, they may, without 
rifque, be faid to be an unprofitable fpecics 
of rtoqki and, in many inftances, intolerably 
bad, I was led to the fight of a " true old 
Warwickfliire" ram, the moft completely 
ugly, ahd altogether, I think, the worft 
Iheep I ever faw*. His frame large, and 
remarkably loofe. His bone, throughout, 
heavy. His legs long and thick, termina- 
ting in large fplaw feet^ His chine, aif well 
as his rump, as (harp as a hatchet. As to 
fat, he had none ; iior fle(h enough to afcerr 
tain its quality; though his pafture^ was 
good : his ikin might be faid to rattle upoik 
his ribs, and his handle be conceived to,re« 
femble that of a fkeleton wrapped in parch^ 
ment. Yet the proprietor of this creature has 
rode .his ewes with him, for feveral. feafons ; 
giving for a reafon, that *' he always .fiods 

. . * i his 

* * '. • • • 

^ Excepting one of the •* true old Lciccftcrfliirtf fort,** 

wiiich was ihown, t0 bi let by the fiojon<^ at Leicefter ram 
fliow, in 1789. This creature mighr be laid to her in the 
loweft ftatft of degeneracy. A natundift would have found 
fiMne difficulty in clafling him \ and, feeing him on a ~mbori- 
uin, might have deemed him anondcrcr1pt:-t)ra'roms. 
^g between a (heep and a goat. i . ; «i 
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his Hieep ht enough at the time he vnxtH to 
' fell them :" a time, however, whicH, I under* 
ftand, does not arrive, until they be fixne 
three or four years old. 

It muft not, however, be conceived that 
all the rams of the ** old forts" biar the 
above defcription i or that all the oldfii* 
Hiioned breeders are equally inattentive to 
their flocks: neverthelefs, we may fafely 
(ay, that, upon the whole, the breeders «re 
unpardonably remifs, and their flocks, ift 
gencfil, in a ftatc of fhameful neglect. 

All that is required to be faid, f;^rther, 
of the old flock of the country is, that it 
dill has its warm advocates, and its leading 
breeders. 

Mr. Pa L F R E Y of Fenham, near Coventry, 
takes the lead, in the Warwickfhire breed * j 
and 

Mr. F^izBY of Waltham, near Mdtoa 
Mowbray, in the old Leiccflerfhire» 

During 
» • In juftke, however, to the good fenfe and difccrn- 
ment of Mr. Palfrey, he appnrs to htve peifevered the 
• longer in the old breed, not under the di^Atcs of hit own 
judgement, hut in eompliance with the prejudices of his 
(uftomers. 

Mr. BAaNARO, near Warwick, may perbapi be laid 
to be, at prefent, the aoft zciileus fupport«r of thf W«r- 
wickfluro breed. 
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During the laft thirty or forty years, the 
old ftock has been giving way to a modern 
BREED— ^a NEW VARIETY — ^which may be 
faid to be a creation of the Midland Coun- . 
ties i in fome parts of which it has already 
obtained a degree of eflablifhment, under 
the diftinaion of the " NEW LEICES- 

tERSHIRE/' 
This being, at prefent, the modfapnonable 

breed of the ifland, and, to the gra2ier» 

one of the moil profitable^ its hiflory is an 

intereiHng fubjed, and its merits an objeA 

of enquiry*. 

The ORIGIN of this breed appears to have 
taken place, in this neighbourhood. Joseph 
Allom of Clifton, who had raifed himfelf, 
by dint of induflry, from a plowboy, feems 
to be acknowledged, on all hands, as the 
firft who Jifiinguijhedhitnfelf, in the Midland 
Diftridt, for a fuperior breed of fheep. 

Vol. J. Z He ' 

* The TftBswATER BREED has been already noticed 
(Tee Yorkshire): the new variety of LihcolN'- 
%HlKt' Have not yn fun* Nothing, therefore, contained 
in theic remark^ muft be confidcred as having any allurion 
to that rariety ; which, I believe, is the only diftinguifliable 
variety of this kingdom, that has not already fallen under 
my obrervatioiL 
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He was knQwn to buy his ewes, at a dUlant 
market; and w^s in his neigHbourhood,yZr/» 
fpfed to buy th6m in Lincolnshirb > but, 
on better information^ it appears, thaf he 
had them, principally, of Mn Stone of 
Godeby, in the Melton quarter of Lbices^ 

TERSHIKE. , .; 

In whatever manner he roifcd his breed, 
it is certain, that, in \C\% day^ it was the 
fafliion, among fuperior farmers, to go. to 
Clifton, in the fummer feafon, to choofe and j 
purchafc ram lambs i giving, as I have been \ 
informed, by cotemporaries of Allom, from I 
two to three guineas, apiece. .,.; : 

This feems to be the only man who be* \ 
came dijlingtiijbabk as a breeder of /beep, in * 
this part of the ifland, previoufly to Mr, | 
Bakewell : and, it may be reafonably fup* \ 
pofed, the breed, through the means of | 
Allom's flock, had pafled the firft ftage of 
improvement, before Mr. Bakewell's day. 

We may neverthelefs advance, and with* ; 
out rifque, I think, that to the ability and • 
pcrfcverance of Mr. Bakewell, the Lei- j 
cefterfhirc brted of fhecp owes the prefent j 
high flate of improvement. | 

The 



f 



\ 
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The MANNER in which Mr. BikfewcU 
raifcd his fliccp, to the degree of celebrity 
in which they defcrvedly ftaiid, is, notwith- 
ftanding the rccentncfs of the improvement^ 
and its being done, in the day of thdufands 
now living, a thing in difpute ^ even among 
men high in the profcfiTion, and living in 
the very diftrift, in which the improvement 
has been carried on 1 . 

S6mc are of opinion, that he effected it^ 
by a cro/s^ with the H^iltjhirc breed ; an im- 
probable idea; as their form, altogether^ 
contradi£ts it: others, that the iiy^/i^W breed 
(fee glocestershire) were ufed in this 
purpofe ; and with fome fliow of probability. 
If any crofs^ whatever, was ufed^ the Rye- 
land breed, whether we view the form, the 
fize, the wool, the fle(h, or the fatting 
quality, is the moft probable inftrument 6f 
improvement. . 

Thefe ideas, however, are regifttfred^ 
merely, as matters of opimon. It is more 
than probable, that Mr. Bakewell, alone, is 
in pofleiTidn.of the fevend minutia of im- 
provement } and the public* can bnly hope, 
that he .will# at a proper time, communicate 

r 2 2 the 
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the faSfip fcNT the government of future Im^ 
provcrse ' 

Whenever thv ihall take place» it will 
mod probably come out^that no cross^ with 
any alien breed whatever>has been ufed; bat 
that the improvement has been effedted^ by 
ieledting individuals from kinidred breeds ;— 
from the feveral breeds or varieties of long- 
wooled fliecp, with which Mr. B^r was fur- 
roundedy on almoil evevy fide j— and by 
breeding, xnAndin^ with this feledtion: fo*- 
licitoufly feizing the fuperior accidental va« 
Hetics produced ; aiTociating thefe varieties ; 
and ftiU continuing to feledt, with judgement, 
the fuperior individuals. 

The pradicablencfs of this method of im- 
provement will appear in min. 60 ; where 
we find an individual of a very inferior kind 
of iliccp, nearly approaching the befl of the 
improved breed. Had this individual been 
preferved; by good fortune, or fuperior 
judgtment, for the purpofe of breeding, — 
from him, alone, a. variety, mUch fuperior 
to the breed that produced him, might with- 
out doubt have been raifed'. 

Let the means of improvement have been 
what they may, the improvement itfelf, 

viewed 
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viewed in itt proper light* is evident and 
great ; evincing in a ftriking manner, the ge- 
nius and perfeverancc of its promoter. In 
the improvement of horses and cattle, 
M^ Bakewbll appears to have a£ted, in 
competitioHf >yith other enterprizing breed- 
ers : but the improvement which has been 
efFetfled, in the Midland breed.of she£P» may 
be faidtobe All his own. 

Mr. Bakewell, however (as other great, 
men have had) has his disciples, who have 
aflifted him, very cffentially, in cftablifhing 
and difleminating the " new Leicefterfliire'^ 
breed of Iheep ; or, as it might well be 
nameil> from the plaqe of its rife, the Dish- 
ley BREED. / 

To enumerate the whole of Mr. Bakc- 
weirs followers would be difficult and fuper- 
flupus : neverthelefs, it appears to be ne-» 
ceflary, to the dup execution of this work, 
to regifter fuch individuals, as come with- 
in the limitation of principal ram-? 

BREEDERS, of the MipL^ND DISTRICTS 

a ta(k whofe only difficulty will be that of 
avoiding offence, by a mifciaffilication. The 
bcft title to precedency appears to be, the 
? 3 ' ' Icngth^ 
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length of ttme^ which each has been in what 
13 termed the *• Difliley blood/' i 

Mr. Stubbins of Holm, near Notting- 
ham. i 

Mr. Paget of IbAock, in this diftrift. \ 

Mr. Breedop of Ruddington^ ' Notting* 
hamfliirc. • 

Mr. Stone, Quamdon, near Loughborough. ' 

Mr. Buckley, Normantdn, Nottinghamr 
(hire. 

Mr. Walker, Wolfsthorp, on the borders of ! 
I^incolnfliire. 

Mr. Bettifon, Holm, near Nottingham^ 

Mr. White, Hoton, Nottinghamshire. 
. Mr. Knowles, Nailfton, in this diftridt. 

Mr. Deverel, Clapton, Nottinghamihire. i 

Mr. Princep, Groxall, in this diftridt. 

Mr. Burgefs, Hucklefcot, -^-^ — . ■ ■■ -. 

Mr. Green, Norman ton, ■ - . 

Mr. Robinf(in, near Wclford, Northamp- 
. tondiire. 

Mr. Moor, Thorp, in this diAri^. 
* Mr. Aftley, Odfton, -- — — — u 

Mr. Henton, Hoby, LeiceAerihire. 

Bcfide thefe leading men, there are many 
of lefs repute, in the Midland Diftridt, and 
jnaqy others, fcattcrcd oyer, almoft every part 

of 
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of the ifland, particwkrly in Lincolnflxirc, 
Yorkfliirc, and fo far north as Northumber- 
land; alfo in Worcefterftiire, and Glocefter-* 
(hire. 

It is obfervablc, however, and appears to 
me an; extraordinary circumftancci evincing, 
in a remarkable manner, the weaknefs of 
men*s judgements, or the ftrength of their 
prejudices, that, notwithftandlng the rapid 
progrefs this breed of (heep are making in 
diftant parts of the kingdom, and notwith- 
ftandihg the decided preference given to 
them, by thofe who have had experience of 
them in this diilridl, the majority of the breed* 
crs and graziers, not of Warwickftiire only, 
but of Northatnptonfhire, Rutlandfhire^ and 
Leicefterftiire, even within fight of Difhley, 
are inveterately againfl[ the breed I and this 
notwithftanding many of their cliarming 
grounds, at preftnt, are (locked with crea- 
tures that would difgrace the meaneft lands ' 
|n the kingdom ♦• 

24* ' This 

• NoTTXKOHAMSHtR£>ke8 the lead, in this improve* 
m^nt rifl the coMntry V^^c^n NottingH^Mn and Difblejv 
the modern breed may be (ai4 tp haye ^ned,^ alrciady, a^ 
^c^r^e of eftabViflmenti 
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This fci^ming paradoy can be eirplatned m 
no other wa/t perhaps^ than in the imiMt>per 
manner in which the improved breed have 
been promulgated. 

Had the Diihley flieep^ twentjr years 
ago, been judicioufly. diftributed oyer the 
diAridt|^ and had been, on all occafi^f:^r-. 
mittedtojpeakfor tbem/ehes^ it appe^irs to me 
probable, that there would fcarcely have beei) 
a Hieep, of any other breeds now )eft in th^ 
Midland 'diftria. 

No profeflional man, whofe judgement was 
not biaffed, or entirely carried away^ by the 
fpirit of oppofition, could hefitate a moment 
in his choice. But fo long as the fire is 
fanned, and the cauldron is kept boiling, fo 
long the advocates of the breed muft expert 
to* be in hot water; and, in the nature of 
men^s pa/lions, fo long the new Leicefter* 
(hire breed, of flieep muft have its powerful 
opponents. 

Xi now remains to give a DBspKiPTiov of 
|he fuperior clafs of individuals of this breed ; 
efpecially ewss s^nd W£DDers } in full con- 
dition, but not immoderately fat. The rams 
will require to be diftinguiihed, in the next 
article. 

The 
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, Thci&^i^longt finall, and hornlcfs, with 
jcars iomcwhat long/ an^ ftanding backward^ 
and with the nofe ihooting out horizontally 
forward. 

. The neck thin, and clean toward the* 
head: but (landing lo^» and enlarging 
jBvery way at the baft j the forend^ alto-^ 
gether^ (hoft. 

The bofom broad, with the Jfjoulders^ ribi^ 
^nd chine extraordinarily full. - 
The loin broad, and the back level. 
The haunches comparatively fulU toward 
fhe hips, but light downward; being alto*^ 
gether fmall| in proportion to the fore 
parts. - 

The legs^ at prefent, of a n^oderate length ;\ 
yrith the bone extremely fine. 
. The ^^;7^, throughout» remarkably light. 
The carcafe^ when fully fat, takes a re- 
loarkable form: much wider than it is 
deep I and alnioft as broad as it is long. . 
Full on the fiioulder, wideft on the ribs» 
narrowing with a regular curve towards the 
;fail. '/'■■• 
V . The pelt thin 1 and the tail finall. ' 

The nvool^ (horter than long wools iQ ge^: 
' fieral^ but much longer^ than the middl6^ 

wools; 
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wool8> the ordinary length of Aaple^ five to 
feven inches : varyipg much in finenefs and 
vreight. 

The COMPARATIVB MERIT of this breed 
ivill bed appear^ by placing It^ in its pre-t 
font ftate> in the feveral lights in which it 
may be viewed^ comparatively with other 
breeds : thereby, at the fame timci afcer-i 
taining how far the principles op im« 
PROVEMENT have, in this cafe, been judi^ 
cioufly applied, 

'In BEAUTY OP PORM, thc brccd Under 
notice furpaffes every other breed I have 
feen. I fpeak not of piSlurefque^ but of ^<. 
fthe beauty. Viewed as diftindt obje&s, 
the individuals of it are peculiarly pleaiing to 
the eye« 

I do notp however, mention this as ai^ 
evidence of their fuperiority. There arc 
men. of the firft abilities, and of great know- 
ledge and experience in iheep, who, as has 
been before mentioned, prefer what is called 
a ufeful to a handfome fort} a rife in the 
back, or a fall in the ihoulders, to a want 
of flefh and fatting quality. If, however, 
beauty and utility can be united, which 
fhey evidontlv are in fome indances, per«f 

fcfjlion 
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^> fc^tion may be faid to be more nearly ap- 

5 proached. 

j Utility of form« The moft diftin- 

3 gui/hing charadleriftic of this breed,— that 

I which might be confidered as its fpccific 

j charafter,— is the fulnefs, and comparative 

I weight, of its fore quarters. 

I This, however, feems to be contrary to the 

[ general principle of improvement, and af- 
fords matter of argument to the advocates of 
the old ftock j who contend, that this form 

I throws the melt upon the leaft valuable 
parts; legs and faddles^ not ihoulders and 
breaih, being the favorite joints. 

i The advocates for the new breed argue, in 

I retyrn, that the majori^ of the eaters of 

^ mutton are of the poorer clafS| and that the 

! grand objeft of the improvement is their 

} fupply i arguing farther, that upon a given 

I fet of bones, and with a given quantity of 

i other offal, a greater weight of meat may be 

\ laid on the fore quarters, than on the hind 

] ones. 

I Proportion of offal. Another dif- 

i tinguifhing charafter, of the modern breeds 

I is the fmallnefs of their Aom, comparatively 

I yrith that of the old ftoc^^ and moft other 

I breeds j^ 



1 

j 



• 

br9<4s.i.PQt <>f tho.lcg^ loolyi but f of |h(r 
ribs and other parts^ I have fecn a. rib of % 
i}wept.;of this brced» contrailed with one^ 
of a Norfolk fhccp : ,;. the, difparity , was 
ftriking; ^hc latter nearly twice the fize; 
while the meat which covered the former 
was three times the thicknefs ; cpnfe^uently 
the pnportion of meat t9 ionc was, in the 
one* incomparably greater than in the 
other*. ' . 

Therefore* in this ppint of view* the.im*? 
proved breed jba$ a 4ccided preference. Fori 
furely* while mankind continue to eat fle(h^. 
and throw away: bone, the .former muft. 
be* to the confumcr f\. ^eaft^ ,%ht more va- 
luable. . / 

The 9tbcr #j/is alfo light; The pelt: 
thin, and the hea4 fmall; znd^ it [is faul^ 
the inte(line9* and even the blood* are. fmall 
in a fimilar proportion. '. 

That, the laft two are comparatively fmall, 
ii\ proportion to ^e carcafe, when this is 
loaded with fat* in a manner that the carcafe 
of no other breed of (heep, probably^ is ca- 
pable of laying on* will be readily granted. 
But that they bear a fmaller proportion to 
the carcafe* in this breed* than they do in 

others 
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Others of the fame natural fize> ' in the fame 
condition, and going in the fame pafture, 
remains, I believe, among many other par- 
ticulars relating to liveftock,- to be proved, 
by a feries of accurate experiments. 

Quality of the flesh. The crlterions 
of good and bad flefti, nobiie the animal is 
livings difFer in different fpecies of animals % 
and to afcertain them, with fufficient accu* 
racy, tq render them fafe guides in every 
ftage of poverty and fatnefs, and to render 
definitions of them^ in the feveral Aagest 
intelligible, would require a courfe of ex- 
periments and obfervations, on a variety of 
individuals of each fpecies ; attending them^ 
through every ftage of flefliinefs, to that of 
finiHied fatnefs; following them from the 
grazing ground to the flaughtcr houfe, and 
from thence to the table 5 and this with an 
accuracy of attention that has probably never 
been given; nor will, in all probability, evec 
take place, fo as to become of public uti* 
LiT.Y, without the patronage of a public 

INSTITUTION. - 

Nevcrthelefs^ iii this diftria, there are 
men, who, from a long courfe of attentive 
praftice, though not, perhaps, fcientifically 

purfued. 
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purfucd^ have tcquired a fufBcient degree of 
knowledge of this fubjeft^ to enable them 
to judge» by the touchy while the animal it 
olive, and low in condition, what the quality 
of the meat will be, when fat, and the ani* 
malis flaughtered} and this with fome de« 
gree of accuracy : adequate, at leaft, to our 
prefcnt purpofe } which is that of giving the 
ftudeiU.a general idea of the fubje^i as 
well as that of regiftcring, for the ufe of fu- 
ture improvers, the ideas refpeding it, at 
prefent known. 

The quality of the fiejh of cattle is bcft 

afcertained, when the animal is in a fbte of 

» 

flefhinefs, — full of condition, but not fat. In 
this ftate» if the flefh he bad, it handles 
Bard^ vrith^^tffttoi barjhnefs I if good, it 
is y^/? and mellow^ with a degree of •* loofe^ 
nefs^^ or rather fuppknefs^ or flexibility i 
which, as the animal acquires a ftate of fat* 
nefs, gives place to a degree oi flrmnejs^ 
faflnefs i"^^ quality fo nearly allied to hard- 
nefs^ that, without attending to the general 
ftate and condition of the animal, they mighty 
by the inexperienced at leaft, be miilaken for 
each other* 

But 
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. But atitpjk ofjheep is to be judged, by 
fomewhat different criterions. • Thcfe cri- 
terions, however, are not yet fixed. Pro- 
feflional. men— breeders even of the firft 
clafs — difier in their ideas of the fubjcA : ■ a 
proof that it has not yet been fufficiently 
ftudied. 

It is, ncvertheicfs, allowed, by all fupc- 
rior breeders, that hojenefs is a bad quality 
of the flcfli ofjheep, when living i as being 
the criterion of coarfe-graiaed, fpungey 
mutton. 

But the criterions ti good flefli are not yet 
fettled. One fuperior breeder is of opinion, 
that if the flcfli is not loofe, it is of courfe 
good; holding, that the flefh of (heep is 
never found in a flate of hardnefs, like that 
of ill fleflied cattle : — while others make a 
fourfold dilHndion of the flefli of flieep ; as 
ioofenejs, meUownefs^ Jirmhefsy hardnefs: con- 
fidering the firft and the laft equally excep- 
tionable, and the fecond and tliird equally 
dcfirable ; a happy mixture of the two being 
deemed the point of perfedion. 

The flefli of flicep, noben JlaughUred, is 
well known to be of various qualities. Some 
is compofcd of large coarfe grains, inter . 

fperfed 
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ijperfed with wide empty pores^ like a ipuhg6 i 
other$» of large grains^ with wide pores 
filled with fat : others, of fine clofe grains^' 
With fihaller pores filled with fat: and a' 
fourth, of clofe grains,- Without any hitef-^* 
mixture of fatnefs^ t 

The flefh of (heep, nv6en irejfei^ is equally 
well known to poflefs a variety of qualities :. 
fome mutton is coarfe, dry, and infipid i a 
dry fpunge ; affording little or no gravy of 
any color. Another fort is^fomewhat firmer^ 
imparting a light-colored gravy, onlyi A 
third, plump, y/j^r/, and palatable} affordiiig 
a mixture of white and red gravy. A 
fourth, like wife plump and well flavored} 
but difcharging red gravy, only ; and this in. 
various quantities. 

It is likewife obfervable, that fome mut<« 
ton, when drefTcd, appears covered with a 
thick, tough, parchmcntlike integument i 
other, with a membrane comparatively fine 
and flexible. 

But thefe, and fome of the other qualities 
of mutton, may not be wholly owing to 
breed \ but, in part, to the age^. and the fiate 
of fatnefs^ at the time of flaughter; and I 
wifli to have it undcrflood^ that what is here \: 
^ offered 
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offered, is intendtd to agitate, rather than to 
defihc with fufficient accuracy, a fubjed 
whiek is Well entitled to a fcientific dif^ 
cuflibn; ' 

Fattino oiJALiTV, JExammed in this 
light, whether we confidcr the degree of fet- 
nefs, or their natural propenfity to a ftatie of 
fatnefs, even at an early age, the improved 
breed of Leicefterfhire flicep appear with 
fuperior advantage. 

I have known an inftaiice, (in the ordi* 
nary pradice of a minor breeder) of" Iamb* 
hogs" (yearling wcdders,^-ibarely ayear old)i 
being fold, iii April (1786, a dear time) for 
27$. to 28 s. a head J while the common run 
0f ill bred things were not worth more than 
1 8 8. each; There has, I am told^ and by 
indifputable authority, been an inftance of 
yearlings of the beft blood being fold, in 
Auguft (about a year and a half old), at 359. 
a head I and other inftances of their profit- 
ablettefs, to the grazier, will appear in the 

MINUTES. • 

The grazier's objeAi undoubtedly, is to 
gel (heep tliat will fat, quickly: for even fup-i * 
pofing theoi to eat more food, than iheep 
which ht more flowly, there is a material 

Vol. L a a advantage 



adraabige accniingfiDm their ittcluog.iBiN 
kct/ 1 fortivgfat or three wccki (booer» thu 
other iheep: gni(k mutton^ for inftaiice».bean 
a better price, at its firft coiqing in,, than it 
doea a few- weeks afterward > when a glut 
ieldom £uls of being poured into, market 
So far, however, from thcfe iheep confuQiing 
more food than others, it feems probable ^^ 
leafl, that iheep which are, in their naturct 
difpofed to a ibte of fatnefs, become markets 
able, .at a iiTuller expence . of food,' than 
. iheep which are, naturally, of a leaner con« 
ilitution« ; • ' 

This is among the firft of the many: tbingi 
defirable, that remain (o be proved. Some 
attempts have been made, in. this .di(fari(^ 
But experiments, of a < complex nature, re- 
quire a degree of leifure, a minutcnefs of 
attention, a fund of patience and perfeve- 
ranee, .andt above, all^ a habit of' expe? 
rimenting, that few men of bufineis 
poflefs. 

The degree of fatnefs, to which the indivi*' 
duals of this. breed are capable. .of being 
raifed, will, I am afraid, appear incredi«- 
ble, to thoi/! who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of being convinced, by their own 

obfervadon. 
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obfervatidh.' 1 ha^e feen Weddtrs, bf <Jnly 
•* two (heat** (two *to three ytai^ old) fo 
loaded witAfat> as to ht fcarCely able to run} 
dnd v/hoft hi lay fo rfiuch Without the bohe> 
that it KeehKid ready to be ih'Ook froth the 
ribs, oti theYmalleft agitation. 

n is comnhori for the flieep' of thishreed 
to have fuch at proje^ioii of fat,' upon the 
ribs» immediately behind th6 lh:oaId6W thai 
it may be eaflly gathered up in the hand^ 
as the flank of a fyt bullock. Hence it has 
guned> in teichnical language* the!* hamd 
of the PoREf LAMK ; a:/0/>r/' which a thoderi!]^ 
breeder htvtr fails to touch, iii judging of thtf 
quality, cif this breed of (h6ep. 

' What i$> perhaps, ilill more extraordinary* 
it is not rare for the huns* at feaft, of this' 
b/eed to be '* cracked dvi the back ;'* 
that is, to be cloven aloiig the top of th^ 
chine> in the manner fat &eep generally are»' 
upon the rump. This mark is conlidered at 
an evidence oF the beft blood. 

Extraordinary, however, as are thefe ap- 
pearances, while the animals are livbg, the 
faAs iure ftill more ilriking after they ar» 
fiaugburei. At Litchfield, in February 1785, 
I &w' A fere quarter of niuttoD> &tted b/ 
Aaa Mr. 
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Mr. Princep <^f CroxjdU and which meafurU 
upon the ribs ^«r inches oC/(>/ / . 

But this I faw fiv exceeded in the mutton 
whofe bone h^s been mentioned* and which, 
notwithftanding its extreme finene(s, was 
covered with about an inch of mufcular flelh, [ 
interlarded* and,^iv inches of fat I ■ I 

Since then (1786) feveral iheep of this | 
breed have laid fix inches of meat on their \ 
ribs, , .» 

. It is obfervable» that in iheep of this ex- | 
trcmc degree of fatnefs, the mufcular parts \ 
decreafe in thicknefs as the fatnefs increa£es» ; 
and are fo intermingled with fat^ as to give 
the whole a fatty appearance} and this moft 
.efpccially in aged iheep; which, as aged 
cattle, have more fat in proportion to lean, \ 
than younger carcafes. A loin of mutton of \ 
a iheep (ten ibear) of twentyiix pounds a \ 
quarter, weighed, v^hen the fat was taken oif, 
only two pounds and a half ! 

Thefe are certainly intereiling fadts. Qut 
refledtion aptly fuggeils the queilion, to 
what ilomach can mutton like this be 
grateful? . 

The anfwer held out is, ^* fat mutton is 
the poor man's mutton; it goes farther than 

lean; 
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jean} and has, of courfc, a fmaller propor- 
tion of bone, than lean mutton. A poor 
man gives eightpence» a pound, for bacon, 
but only fivepehcc for fat mutton/* 

This femblarice between fat mutton and 
bacon, is not altogether fanciful. When 
falted, and kept fome time in pickle, even the 
palate perceives a ftrong refemblance. The 
advocates for growing bacon on fheep's 
bones, inftead of producing it, as heretofore, 
u|)on*thofe of fwine, will fay, that the art of 
prepstring it has already been carried fo far, 
as to deceive the palates, even of connoiiTeurs 
in eating. If they can really fupply the 
markets with good bacon, at fourpence or 
fivepence a pound, their country will cer- 
tainly have fome reafon to thank them. But 
this by the way. 

It is alfo obfervable, in this place, that 
the ' breed of ihcep under coniideration, 
though they lay fo great a quantity of fat 
upon the bones, feldom, in the butcher's ** 
phrafe, •• die well:'' while the Norfolk flieep, 
for inftance, as feldom ^•deceive the butcher/^ 
This accounts, in fome miafure, JFor the pre* 
ference given to the latter, by the butchers in 
Smithfield, Tallow is a kind of boon vrbich, 
Aa3 if 
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if qpt forthcoming. iAci)ri> d|£)ppp|jitiiient 
the bi^tcJberci^inpt. brook*,; ,-] ■■^.^' , :. 
,. ']phe t«icefterihire (heep* however,; Appear 
to me to poflefs a qualityi which mpfff than 
(CouQterbiil^uices that deficiency. They w^gh 
above their appearance. They. have,, like* 
wife, lefs offal (head 'feet and pelt)^ and, 
when fully fat, frap^rthnakfy le6 *• iniide^*^ 
than fheep in gcnef al , When highly finiihedt 
they appear as a folid lump of fiefli. Though 
fmall to the eye, .they will weigh thirty, or 
' perhaps, forty poupds, a quarter. Their fleih 
•^is, in reality, firmer than that of (heep which 
colle(f3t or jay up their fa^ Within, while their 
^u(cle$ !an4 their adipqus mcmb^nes ar^ le^ 
porous and fpiingey, 

, Or^ ^h^e. wholf ,^ w^: may ve(itor«f to fay, 
that, in refped to CARCA&Sit viewed inth$ 
aggregate,^ the n?w Lei?? 8T^R?BiKif ihcep 
have a decided preference, to n^ft, if not 
all, ,9t^f^. br^^ds; and ^h^^ the P|iiyc^Pi-V 

< ;^'Witb rcfpcA to TAI.LOW, howevec» much depends 
on tbfli^pf at which die animal ig butcbjcrei^) mv^, aU?^ 
00 BKESO, Thus, iRr«^ the ^ew liei^fteufhiir? ihccp lo 
be kept on, to three years old, their produce of tallow 
would b^ encreafedt and the Norfolk breed, though moAIy 
butchered at two years old| ^ remarkable ipt tlieir ^rodu^Q 
■pf taUov, 
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t)r f'lMfio^EMENT^' is, tbitifoTi^ well 

foutlded. • V -: 

Wool. , Viewing the cbat, abftAidlediy ! 
from the carcafe, the Leicefterfliire iheep, 
compared with moft other longwooled iheep# . 
appear to ^ifad vantage; and the Leicefter^ : 
ftiire breeders, perhaps, may feem' liable to a 
degree of cetifure. Indeed, the doat^through* - 
out the improvement, appears to have beeh 
fet at nought; the carcafe, alone, having 
engroiTed the whole attention of the.iim**^ 
provers. • . 

. But this is conformable with the general 
principle of improvement, YXtScL-^ human 

food^]& the object the improvers have had 
in views and it is highly probable, that the 
more fuftenanco there is expended on the 
vcool, the lefs there will remain for the cati^l 
cafe } befide a heavy fleece being, at certain 
rcaTonsf inconvenient* and not unfret^uently 
£ital, to the Iheep, ' . •. 

Neverthelefs, it appears, evidently, that a* 
deficiency in the coat has, more Uian any 

' other circunoftancot hurt this breed of (beep,- 

vfk the eyes of the old graziers; and has, 

beyond dispute, greatly retarded their adop* 

tiba. . : ' 

A a 4 It 
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It is ««ircwnftance fomeiKrhat extraordl^^ 
iiftiy» however, and which| in juftice to' the * 
braed, ought to he made publict that the 
deficiency of coat« v^hich has done themfo 
much injury, has fcarcely any other exiftence 
than in the arguments of their own advocates I 
who abfurdly aiTedl to prize them, for a po^ 
verty of wool : holding out, in the widnefs 
of^ argument^ that a breed of (heep njoitbout 
wool would be the moft defirable ! No won« 
der thzt/uch arguments fhpuld produce in the^ 
minds of meui^ who know the value of a 
fleece of wool, and who, perhaps, have only 
feen the iheep in argument f (hould conceive 
unfavorable ideas of them, and coniider the 
iUr that has been made about them, as a vi-« 
fionary flighty .which is abov« their cpmpre-i 
henfion, 

.. I mention thefe ridiculous arguments,; the • 
nether, and -with greater freedom, as they not 
only rctvd the progrefs of this improvement, 
but militate .againft its loading principles 
that of laying wpight on the mo/l valuable 
parts : for fuppoHngan iixcreafc of wool in- 
curs, ncccilarily, a decrcafc of carcafe j yet, 
furely, wool at eightpence a pound (the me-> 
^iupi price i( has npw been at, fome year&) 

' is 
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is^more valuable, to the grazier, than mut-^ 
ton at fourpence. 

The /a£t is, this breed of flieep, vrhtn/een 
and examined^ are not greatly deficient in 
wool. The wedders generally run about 
four to the tod (of 281b.)i the ewes about 
four and a half; the fleeces, of the former, 
weighing fix to eight, of the latter, five to. 
feven pounds each. - 

Indeed, their cooler advocates argue ^ and 
with fome ihow of reafon on their fide, that 
they hot only produce more mutton, but 
more wool, by tlfe ncre, th«i jny other breed 
of fheep. 

This however remains, with the other de« 
fiderata relating to liveftock, .to be proved^ 
by a ieries of accurate experiments. 

General Observations on Sheep, as 
*' a Species of domestic Animals* 

From this comparative view, it evidently 
appears, that the modern breed,, of LeicefV 
ter(hire^ are a' valuable variety of longwooled' 
ihieep. 

'In CARCASE, they may be faid to be 

nearly perfeft*: iUperipr, at leaft, to any, 

other 

^ Viewing this at a diftinA breed, the difproportionate 

weighs cf tbe ferequaner* appears, to me, an imperfeAioiu 
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Other breed of: longwooled 'flieep I htv« 
fccn, 

ItuwooL, however, they fall (hort» I be« 
licve, •of every other longwooled breed: 
owing principally, it would feem, to a &\{6 
principle of improvement* 

Neverthelefst taking them as they are, at 
prefent, they are, to the grazier $ profefiionally 
and diftindly confidered, a very profitable 
breed of iheep. 

It now remains to place them among the 
other breeds of fheep in the iflandi and con« 
iider the wholcjp colle^vely, » a fpecies of 
domeftic animals, 

- The ufe and value of the carcase, as a 
fpecies of animal food, being obvious, wo 
proceed to examine the ufes and value of the 

WOOL. 

In the warmer, cliooates, favages go naked^ 
and civili^sed focieties may difpenfe with ve<* 
getable coverings. Flax and cotton may 
ipr^en the Body from the fun, and give it^ 
occafionally, the rec^uiiite degree of warmth« 

But 

But confldering ibe* prejent ferai of thefe flieep, ai beinj 
capable of corxc£ling the impcrfeftiont of almoft every. 
either breed of longwooled' fl^ecp* it might, in figMrstive 
. language) be &id to be mn tb^n frf$a% 
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^ But in more frigid climes^ t^e natural na« 
jcednei^ of the human body requires a warmer 
covering: animal productions are in ^ degree 
neceifary. In the iavage ftate, the entire 
ikins of animals are transferred from brutes 
to the human bpdj* But> in a .ftate of civil 
-focie^ and cultivation, the native animals 
^re no longer adequate to the fupply. It 
has, therefore, been found requisite, to do^ 
pieflicate an animal, for the purpofe of fuivi . 
<ufliing a (ubftitute, . 

In thq choice of this animal, there appears 
to h^v^ ))ecn no alternative. Indeed, when 
wc confi^cr the natural dcfencclefsnefs of the 
Oiccp, {wppng other animals, in a date of na- 
t^rc» huimn. vanity is ready to fuggeft, that 
it was forined for the benign purpofe of fur-. 
Hifliing noankind, in 9, ftate pf civil fociety, 
fwid in ,!» fltuation pf inclemency, with co* 
vering, pf>vhich they are naturally deftitute. 
The quantity and quality pf their fur, and . 
the circmnftance of its being eafily col- 
tcaed, year after year, renders it, indifputa- 
hly» in the prcfcnt ftate of fociety^ and in 
the elitijature of thi$ iiland, the moft va- 
luable of animal produdions. There arc 
piany amoials qipable pf ^ordin^ us food, 

♦qually 
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equally wholefomc ; but no one» Innatlire^ 
able to furnifh'us with clothing> equally 
comfortable. 

Hence, eveii as a fource of happinefs to 

. individuals, the coat of the (hcep is an objeft 
of attention. But when we view it, at the 
fame time, as the encourager of induftiy, and 
the main fupport of conrnierce, it becomes, 
in this country, an object of (till higher im- 

' portanceV 

This nation, in particular, might be happy 
within itfelf, and ,refpe£table among other 
nations, without the carcafe, but not without 
the coat ; which is' well known to be the 
grand bafis of our commercial, if not our 
political confequence. Befide, it is an in** 
digenous produce of the ifland, . which can 
always, be had at will, and is not, like many 
other materials of manufacture, liable to the 
fate of conqueft, or dependant on thofe who 
ihall hold the empire of the fca. 

Therefore, as an objedt of nation At. 
ATTENTION, the coat of thc fhccp is of the 
firft importance ; and every wilful attempt to 
fupplant or debafe it, is an adt of treafon 
againd the ftate« 

Extending 
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Extending this enlarged view, of the ufe- 
ful purpofes of fheep, to the feveral branches 
of RURAL ECONOMY, a third valuable pro* 
perty appears., Sheep, viewed coUeftively, 
beiide affording food and covering to the hu- 
man body, are applicable to the valuable 

purpofe of MELIORATING THE SOIL* And 

a fourth is equally evident. Sheep, if pro- 
perly chofen, render produftive a clafs of 
country, which makes no inconfiderable part 
of the furface of this ifland ; and which, 
without them, would, while it remains in 
its prefent ftate, lie entirely wade to the 
community. The defcription of country 
here meant is heathy mountain. 

In this general view of the intention^ 
for which flieep are propagated in this ifland^ 
tht form and difpofition become entitled to no 
inconfiderable ihare of attention. 

To the mere grazier, it is true, it mat- 
ters not how (liort the legs, how compact 
the carcafe, or how fluggiih the difpofition s 
provided his flieep will travel to market : 
quietnefs is, to him, a defirable quality. It 
is immaterial to him, whether the face be 
black or white, whether the head has 
horns or knots, whether the wool and the 

. ^1^ 



legs be (koTt of !ohg^ of whefher the hmt§ 
lie in this or that forM»--<tny jTarther thjth ai 
fuch points are chdfaQeriftie, 6r Att, of a 
profitable aniimU ta htm. Th< (ham^les 
muH: determine the value of th^ caf cafe» and 
the woolforter^s warehoufe the quality of the 
coat. The butcher and woolftapler, jointly i . 
are the men whom the grazier has to look 
up tO) and that (heep which will fat the 
fooneft^ on a giveri quantity of food^ and 
whofc carcafe and wool^ jointly^ will fetch 
' the moil money when the animal is fat^ is 
the moft profitable fheep to the grazier j no 
matter as to fize Or form» the length of 
lightn^fs of wool, or the color or length of 
leg^ Thcfe, to a mere gfazier, in a well 
foiled inclofcd cotontry^ are not. objects of 
attention; provided a difpofition to wildnefs^ 
and a defire for rambling» are not thereby 

encouraged ^» 

But 
• It has been obfcrvcd, aforegoing^ that the legs of the 
Improved breed have been confiderably lengthened, Ance 
their firft ftage of improvement ^ and with good eSed: 
they are now better nurfes, and better able to travel to 
market, than they were before. But it appears tt> me that 
the improvement, in this refpefl) has reached the degree 
of perfeAton; and, perhaps in fome individuals^ hasal^^ 
ready overtop|)cd it; I have feen ftrong fymptotos oftviU^ 

910ft 
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, But, to a MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD, adUvity 
ii an cflcntial property of his flock. There 
arc many thoufand acres of heathy moun- 
tains, on which the breed of flicep undcf 
notice could not cxift. The fame beds of 
heath, which afford the decrlik? inhabitants 
of thofe wilds a principal part of their fuftc- 
nance, would /mother a (hortleggcd long- 
wooled flicep, A fiirze cover, or a thicket 
of thorns and briars, would be, for this, us 
eligible a paflure. 

Tot the ARAfiLB FARMER, who kecpft 

fliccp for the purpofc of the fold, the 

longwooled breeds are equally improper. 

He, likewife, wants an adtive, cleanlimbed, 

lohglegged, fliortwoolcd flieep, that can 

' travel, in all feafons, without fatigue. In 

' open barren countries, where flieep have half 

a mile, or perhaps a mile, to go to fold.; and, 

when they return to their walk, have a great 

fpace of ground to go over, before their 

hunger be fatisfied, remaining upon their 

legs alfnoft the day through, fliortlcgged 

* ]ong« 
nif$ ia thii breed: a property of (heep, adapted folely to 
the graziefi which is among the faSt of bad properties .ti> 
be avoided : and domeflic animals, in general, appear to be 
In a cohfiderable degree wild, or cadifli, according to^ their 
re fpedive powers of flight 
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longwooled (heep are ufelefs in this iiiMntlod^ 
I tried them in Norfolk^ on a clean Cuidw 
' foil, with a good walk, and an eafy drift 
They funk under what heath (heep would 
have got fat upon ; and on which the larger 
breed of Norfolk throve, as ftorfc iheep*; 

It is^ however, held out by the advocates 
of this breed, that they are, noW| fince their 
legs have been lengthened, calculated for the 
fold ; having been proved in this purpQfe# 

It is readily granted, that, for a few weeks^ 
Cr a few n^onths of fine weather, immediately 
after they have b^en (horn, they may be well 
enough adapted to folding* But^ whoever 
has feen " kngiDookd Jkeef^ (na matter as to 
any nice didinftion of forts) waddling to and 
from the fold, in any otlier feafon^ with Ipads 
of mud and water hanging tq them, equal 
. perhaps to twice the weight of their natural 
. coats, would never think of fpoiling a va« 
luable fpecies of grafsland (heep, under an 
idea fo truly vifionary ; while we have other 
breeds, I mean, which, are, already, adapted 
to the purpofe. 

Nevertlielefs, it is much to be feared, that 
their legs have been lengthened, and theif 
coats (hortened, under the extravagant idea 
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||f rendering them fit.for tf//thc purpofcs of 
Rural Economy, thereby qualifying them to 
fill tvety ufeful purpofe of iheep< in order . 
that they may become thc^i5f fcrced- of the 
iflandll.l :;, ,. ; ^!.<.; , .: 

Viewing fheep/ generally».and hi their 
various capacities and intentions^ - as.; well 
NATIONAL as ECONOMICAL^ it appeu's de- 
monftrably^ that, of the mimerous breeds 
and varieties, at prefent in this ifland, fbme 
tbree^ foun or Jhe DISTINCit BREEDS 
are, indifputably, and indi^nfably, nece£^ 
to its prefent {bte of profperlty. . 

A very longwooled iheep, as the Lincoln* 
fliire *, or the old Te<sfwater4 for the richeft 
of ibund grafs lands 1 and for the fined 
inrorfted manufa^tbres. 

•: A fecond, as the new Leicederfhire, for 
lefs fertild grafs knd, as well as for rich in* 
clofed arable lands, on which the fold is not 
ufed I and fof th6 coarfer ^orfteds,' ftotkin^^s^ 
bays, coarfe cloths, blankets, carpetSj; &c. 
\ A third, a middlewooled breed, as the 

^iltjhire, the Norfolk, orthb.Sputhdoipm 
(of Sttflex), or the three, for well foiled 

Vol. I. B b - arable 

• i fpeafc of tiw oi4 Lioooinflitic ; tiw hew vwif^U 
«««crft«nd^«t«;|aU/iv4«ftiUbett«r,.w0oIdL' / 
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IfaUe knds? cm WhWioldmg & tmaift 
khd for dodik of the middle quilitics*^^ 
^% fbarth^^a^fiiitwbolcd^fortV ts ftie Rye 
llnd,^ forWiintrft ctethaf. • v m r' ^ 

And a fifths as the Shropfhiret' Ar t ItiH 
}ti6\k Hiurtyfacei-for heathy m6uiit»li; - •' 
^^•^Thi# general View, of the ufefiil ptirpofe 
lo^^hicE1fhcc5^ arc^apf)li«Mej in tbisiOUKi, 
has not bpeh'^iaiicn^ with ^the* intention ci 
depreciating ^e breed tinder<:oniidei%tion ; 
feiit with^cticfig;n of placin^'Hhert^in^ A^ 
tnicf4fgHt>\ahd of afBgning them their proper 
foil and fituationi^-- t - ^--' -^^•^^* ''^ 
•-Nor can it 'be publilhed with a- view t 
ceniurc tHe^ fpirlted iniprovei*s"of fliis brceii 
while the refiilt <if it itfleds on thtni fo muc! 
credit : they have evidently raifed ihto exlii 
eikc a breed of iheep, M^iichbpecUKarl 
wclladapted'to^htir own ^oil artd-fituation 
ahd/^ih doing ^this, ' have infinite merit ; r 
, ^j.UL-f: ,-;}-j*; •*:: •..•:::. ;.• -ij :oi ...: -havii 

^ f By clQChs'of ^e J4XX]fDLt,<^iAUTiEt» I meanu 
row ctothsV or Areci)r*four, "to b^ai rfolhi, Of fwelw 
feuVeeenithlUingtWyartl: aUtkuds df tpfiJItj which 
iffiloCthdtiirce tareedst hero |istitU;alari9cd| . csn»! I bclir 
fiH up|. the thri0^ or othtt^breeds^ equally vfrhns in 
qualities of thicir wools, being requifite to the prefent i' 
ifihtW^hcAWnufaiCbi^^ ^ 

t SpeQiociiTtiisitut/- ^' K - ':-• ^** *^'^-" 
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having adidon tlie grand [baiiiof all niral 
imprbvemtfftts. Aiid althouigH -J'liiite" al* 
I'e&dy ixpreiTed myfelf generally,- on this 
fubjeA, I think it proper to ttptsit; in thi^ 
place, that, for grafs lands of a middle quality, 
its %ell as for arable lands where the fold is 
not in ufe,--a dtfcrfptibn of -tibuntrjlr "Vtrhicli 
includes a large proportion of the •valuslble 
lands of the ifland^-^the m6(' breed of 
Leieefterfliire /hiep tnay*, wuuout'uhduift 
{traiHr, be faid td be nciar pcrfcAion j and thiat 
Jo hn^ds a full demand for the fpectts (fnioodl 
ibey produce continuef,, (olon^ they] intlieir 
nature, muft be, to the grkzier, ia veryproj- 
Stable breed of fhtep r arid further; liliatjfo 
lon^ia? twiyotjier breed of lon^'ivobUd fliUp 
remain;' Svith thin chines arid Idofe muttbn; 
fo> long they muft be, to the breeder^ a ftill 
mpro profitable fpecies of liveftock., . . , 

n. BREEDING, to give a wmprc* 
henfivc ide^ of this fubjcA, the nicies a^d the 
fepules muft paft feparately, in ^evieW, , . 
' Kams. In the praaicc of the- Midland 
Diilria;, at large, the management; I'efpedHhg 
rams, V fimilar to. Uut ofother partes of As 
^iflandf ;..the bree^ors ; rtarmg ,Qr. funbapng 
•lh«»J *"'■'•• J *••• ■■.;■« -■ .V. :.-. ... -^o , ,v. , 

B b a ' • = It 



17?' .r.JiT?. R.5 ^•••.Pf.i . ::. . 

; It iS'Ob&rj^ble, ^hpweverfthat the.«lyo« 
citet ojr the pld, broods, though they will not 
a(lf)pt the mod^ra ftock, have Men, in fome 
degree^ intp, the modern.pFa^ice ol^ letting ij 

; Mr* Palfi^by (mentionecl above); lets a 
confiderable number of the WarwlckOure * \ 
and Mr. Frizby a ilill greater number of 
the old \ (lerHiire :. both of them» bpw* 
ever, at luw prices, compantively with tfaofc 
give'n for the moovrn breed, of which, 
chiefly, I fhall fpeak under this head ;f • ' 

The rama of .the modern BRBBp are 
%t^tx fold\ but s^re pafl*ed from breeds to 
breeder, .^yfi'^y?^''*: only. • . . r,, .,,j . !, 
, For, . the , purpofe of prom9ting tl^is iqter* 
courfei . each.principal breedQr has jus, show 

f Moftly, howev€r» tlii£lured» at prden^ wtch dk new 
teltpftcrOiire Wood, c ' , ; ; : : :i .!• 

' f Mr. Frizsy U Cud to let not left tHan ^ Ibiirfborc'' 
rim»i ahnuaUy^ at the price» one with anotbery of fiv< 
guineas a ram« . At Waltbian dirt in September 1789. 
Mr. Ft. had a fhow— (a fair to himfelQ-i-coQfiftiiig i 
about an hun<ired ranis,.of different agei. And every p^ 
it feenit, the principal part ol his ramt are let at that &• 
Thttfy for nlno or ten itiondis keep of a bundled ramSjU'^ 
keeping open houfe one da/i he is making Ibme hui^' 
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» f ^ ••■'■"■..•■• • ' V 

I OF R AM8 j; commencing) by common con- 

J fent, the 8th of Juhe j and lafting lintU 

I * Michaelmas, or until the fcafon of letimg be 

I . During a few weeks, after the ihows com* 

» mence, evety rambreeder may be faid to keep 

\ open houfe. Breeders and others; from all 

\ quarters of the kingdom, as well as the pro- 

k moters of the breed who refide in the heigh- • 

i bourhood, attend thcfe fhows j going, in 
parties, from one to another : fpme to take '} 

i others to fee and pafs their judgements* * 

\ Thefc , private exhibitions clofe with a 

4 PUBLIC SHOW, at Leicefter, the tenth of 

1 Odlober; when rams of every defcriptlon, 

I butmofilyan inferior fort of the 'improved 

I breed, are coll<^(fte3 ;' being brought ift wag^ 

I gons) many of tKem'from a coiifiderablo 
I . diftancei fome to bk^/</: but chiefly to be/^/. 

-; This (how has been held,' i ^\icie,. timq 

I immemorial 1 not j however, for the t>urpofo 

I of letting i but for that oifah.' ' 

\ "' TheiETTINGOPRAMStBYTHESEASONft 

I hw JQpg,, I underiland,. been .% ,;pra<ticc ia 

I ■■^•;B'b'3 > " • ' ^ The 

1 f •*. W^erAe^'W9f"n>i«^ or hnot^an ancient 

I praftice, in England, th« buOneft ^ 4«9ltr\a nxa% it, 

^ ' " prebabi/, 



^,Thcpi|[qi;4^iiitbcMu>*.ANpDwTJi»CT, 
tfo,^ be tffU^ecHto » r»m let. by Mr.BAKi* 
WBj;*!.* 4t Lcjcei^er fair, about forty years, 
ago^ at the low price of fixteen /hillings *, 

HvanbUf however^ as >yas this beginning, 
It proved J^ j)e the . Hril ftone of the foun* 
4ation of a department of rural bufineis, that 
has already rifen to an aftoi^iihing. height, 
and' may*. /or fome length of time, continue 
to bring; in. a' copious ibu^ce of wealth to 
the couniry, , , . ,, . . r 

The method i>f conducting thir novel 
brancl!| of pural bufmefs wUl require to be 
Retailed* .. '. • . • • ■ 

in the^MANAQEMEINT OP .RAM5k 
^ept fop thp piJTpofe of letting by the fcafpoj 
the fpllo.wii^g particulars Tcquife attention ; r 
,.' ^, The^choicp, &c, of rfm lambs. . 

. ^dkingiip rams fof (how|ngt. .;'_. 
... ;, JVfcthpAof fljowing- . I / ;, ,• 

' ,. J!*e points of raips. . :, ^. i.. •..•: 
Method of, letting* • ; » 

< 

pMlNiUyi ^of '}ong ftandbig i or ^ence Iht JkfMmi of 
TuPMAK i a provinciii] appellation, at pntfeitfi uicoouMq 

^^k ^r RAMBRBBDBR,Or D,B ALBR |N RAMI* 

^ Mr* B. letting two more» the (aixie ^^i |jt ferenteo| 
Aitttngt and (Upen^e each, 



.-■-r 
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li '.The conditions of ic'^ting,- "v^^-r ;• *•,-. 
The priccs'givch. •. ..•.. .:-;:» .' ^. f^::r 
: M V Treatment ifter letting. - ,' r , ,••.,' 

♦ Sending them out. ' : • •• i: ""-^ H-r*^/ 
. ^thodof Ufing.them.- ■: ' •■-' ^' 

- .'•. Ejcpcftcd.trpatmcat while but. ;'r , 
.' rt I Tjie^iment aftcr.their returrfv :,":.T.Si> 
. The! principal rambreedecs fkvey annually, 
twenty, thirty, or perhaps for,ty r At« i. At4«§ i 
caftration bei;ig feldont applied, in thi firft 
inftancc* Ip the produce of a yalaable ranu -> 
, 'For, in the CHOICE of.thefe lamb(»:they. 
treledmoreby; blood, or parentage, than 
byfbrmvon Tvhich^ %% an. early a^,..}itt]jK 

dependence can be placed.> ; - 1 ;;'•'' >• ' 
, Their TREATMENT, from the time diey 
, are weaned, in July or Auguft, until the time 
ofihe9ring^the^rft.week,in June, confifts 
in giving thep every indulgence of keep } 
in order to puih them forward fpr the (how \ 
itbeing the. common, praftice tpletj fudi as 
(ure fit to be let, the firft feafon ; while they 
{tfe yet yearlings— provinciaIly"^(harhog8.*', 

, .Theif^firil pafture, fi'^er weaning, is pretty 
^enenjUy, I.,heUeve,, .dover that has I^eQ 
mown early, apd has got a fecon^ time hito 
J]ije|4;:the heads of clover bein^ coniid^reiii 

■**• \> . 3 h 4 '■w.i.^fM 



« 

SS tmoft forcing food of fh«ep« After thit 
goes o^, turneps^ cibbagcs. cglewoitt with 
)bay» an^y repof t lays, with com* But thp 
ufe of /i6£f thebreeders^^r^^i^f deayi though. 
foUe£Hvely^ they may he liable to the charge^ 
This being as it ihayt Tomething cop^ 
fidefable depends on the art op making 
Vf t-^not lambs only» but rams of all ages. ' 

Fat^ like charity, covers a multitydo of faults i 
and. belide. is the beft evidencet their owners 
can produce, of their fatting qualHy^^^fiitiS' 
natural propenfi^y to a (late of fatnefs : while, 
in the fatnefs of the (harhogs.-isfecA their 
degree of inclination to fat. at an earfy age. 
Fatting quality being the one thing need^ 

' ful. in grazing flock, and beine founds ii^ 
(ome confideraMe degree a^ Icafl. to be here-t 
ditary,— the^//^ rams are of courfe the 

* 'iJ^; though other attachnients. well or ill 
placed, as to for m^" or fajhionabk points; will 
perhaps have' equal or greatfer weight, in the , 

minds of ibmfe meii i even in this enlightene4 
age and dlftriA,' '■ r , y 
^ The flieirlings S^rhJch wD 1 ^ not make up. \ 

fuificientl^; as td 'fbrni'and fatnds; are either \ 

'kept ori. to another yeatj to jgivethcni a feir \ 

chance, or arbcailrated. or butchered.' while i 

iharhogs, •• ' *'^ Siio^t \ 
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' SkowxNO. Thcfliows of the principal 
breeders confift, by common confcnt, of forty 
fams each j moftly from one to five years 
old j they being feldom found efficient^ after 
that age i fome> however, will continue in 
vigour to the fixtb or feventh year *• ^ 

During the ihpWf they are moftly kept in 
fmall inclofurest of two, three, or four acres j 
with three^ fourt or more rams in each i ac^ 
pording to their ages, and th^ advancement 
ofthefeafon^ 

Im a corner^ or other conveniens part of 
eaeh paddock, a fmall pen^ made with 
hurdles, is placed } for the purpofe of hand- 
ling thorn.; Into thefe pens they go, through 
euftom,iis tractably, ^ worked oxen to their 
ilallst. Inde(d| the old rams, from the un« 

^ • • wieldinefs 

f Eveq at thefe ageSi hqwever, the decajp of rigour is not 
n0t9irtil\ but is brought on, preipaturely^ bj the unnatural 
ftate of fttneft in which they are |cept, and of which n 
variety of difeafes, as well as a general unwieldincis of* 
frame, sire ineviuble conTequences. Female ihecp are 
found to be prolific tQ a greater ^e. 

It is obfervable, howeveri diat die females, as well as die 
males, of. the breed under notice^ enter the ftage of decay, 
foQner than choiie of other' breeds. Tbis drcumftancc Is 
accounted iqr, \^^ entering ^ ^a^ of fimfeb^ (boner 
^n other il^eep. 



iiA . i :•: : i %. -Vj t « •. ?* .. .^ : ., 
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{^t they We to carry/ at this iea(on> a$: wcH 
9s from habit,. wiUrufieFthemfelyes to b(i 
handled abroad i arid even appear to : take.'^ 
pleafur^'; in the T<tfpe<%^ which thsy ha/^ 
(hown them* . ,' .; * • .;.),- 

' Of Mte^a net»mtM,offl^9vAig ha* been 
(Iruck out. by .the, leading breeder^' and 
adopted by me, 9X ieaft,.^hi8 foUow^rst. > :Jiw • 
ftead 0^ ihowing them, abroadi: '.and driving \ 
three or four of them up togcther»i into t a 
pen^ the^are ihut up iii hovel8».and>bcought 
out, feparatelyi ieihg..mv<r feen togttber* . J 

'Among accurate judges, this iqodd of | 
ihowing may be yfi^ enough; .but, to thole \ 
wbO; have had lef& experience, it gives ofi 1 
fence; as it deprives them of their:beft guide, | 
comparifon } and i pin fee no fair advantage j 
accruing from it to the letter, | 

The defirable POINTS of a rant arethofe 
v^hich have beca already enumerated.^ B\4 
the cbofce of the hirer \% d(tern:>ined| in fojnQ 
me^ure, by: the inteation for which he 19 
about to hirei as whether it be that of ^^ 
tin^ weddersjl or mere grazing flock} orrams^ 
for the purpofe of l?ttingt . Hence the^r^^ 



I 
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fwif/S >nd -th^i ramhre4der, choofc > diiffrent 

pwep.*- ■. : ', ,: ,.., ■*. ., ■',. . 

The chara^eriftic difference between what 
is termed a "ramoetter," ajid a ** wed- 
DEROETTEf" or a Vgood grazier's flicep," 
18 thjit of. the former, being everywhere 
cleaner, finer: the head fmall, the hope .and 
O0al light, the fiefh good, and the form beau* 
fiful, The mere grazier likes a ram hq 
worfe, for having aflrength of frame, and it 
lefs fcrupulous. about his form, than tht 
rambreedit^r, : whofe great obje^ is finenefs ; 
his ewes, and the natural tendency of the 
breed, ferve. to give his ofFspripg fizc ^d 
jfubfbnce'f. 

■.Letting, A novel circumftancc has 
)ik,ewii^<; t^kpn placp, lately, in the bwfincfi 
of letting, . ^c long cftablifhed cuftprivof 
/efting 4f^rfce '^ pxplodedV i^'lp^i^, by Mr). 
- -.. .r ' ' .:. ' Bakcweli 

^ ♦ There is, however, one general *gulde, roimmofi |b 
them both) and to which the judkfioul part of both pay bmfi 
attention^ nanic|jr, the impcrfeaioqs; ^ Uici? c^c^.. In 
whatever qnaJity or point they arc njoft deficient, k pui^ 
poileffing that pirticular quality or point, ought fcrtaii^y 
.lobechofetu- " • v '-; ' • . •; 'i; /;: ♦ :;•. >. 

t Some, however, fet afide thi» diftinAion ; ' ud, if 
there he:iiorpo(Kbility of br^cduig grazing ftock too Bno^ 
fbe^ are undoubtedly rightt 



fiakeWell M' onte et his difeiples i^ yuMk 
cuftomers are now left to make thfeir o^ 
valuations/ and— 'bid What they plcafer : 

This, as well as (howing theni feparately; 
gives great offence I efpecially to ftrangeri { 
who cannot brook the ide4 of being ^ both 
buyers and fellers," 

i^he letter, however, has niore^than one 
advantage, in referving the price (provided ' 
hp do not thereby drive away his cuf- 
tomers): he is, in effedt, letting to the bed 
bjdder. Befide, he is, through this mean, 
enabled to regulate Ais prices to bis cuftomers^ 
.without giving any of them pointed oiFencc. 

The principal breeders are, in the nature 
of thei;^ bufine(s, coinpetitors j and it is no 
more than conmiQn good policy, in the 
leader at leaft, to advance hirnfelf, and keep 
back thofe who prefs upon him clofeft. It 
Ss therefore good management, in him> to let 
« fuperior ram to an inferior breeder, whpfc 
ewes are yet of bafe blood, at a lower jmcc; 
that! to onp who is farther advanced, and 
whofc ?w?8» perhaps, ar? nearly equal to his 
own : for, if the hirer may not thereby be 
;»ble to get the lead from him, he (nay run 
•away with part of the beft prices \ and the 
/ only 
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bnly.line, the leader has to treads is| either 

to refufe hixxir or to make hiin pay in thd 

firft infilance* And, again^— -fometimes twa 

or three capital breeders will join^ in tho 

hiring of one fuperior ram } and»; in this 

cafe; the blood*being more widely difperfed, 

the. price ought to be» and always is ad** 

vancedi in proportion to the number of 

partners* 

Hence> in the leader^ a refervation of price 

may be allowable 1 eipecially in the le^ting^ 

of firftrate ramjs. 

Conditions op letting* Notwith-* 

ftanding the number of years the letting of 
rams has now been in ufe, and the extraor- 
dinary height to >vhich the prices have rifen, 
the tranfa^tion does not appear to have rc-^ 
ceived, yet, any fettled form 1 nor to have 
been rendered legally binding, by any written 
articles, or conditions of letting j much being 
ftill left to the honor of the parties. 

It is, however, generally underftoqd, that 
the pripe agreed upon (hall not be paid, un« 
lefs the ram in contraft, " or another as good^*] 
impregnate the. ftipulated number o^ewes. 
If, through accident or inability, patt only 
be impregnatedi a proportional part of the 
• price 



price It iUifed/' irWdie wha« Vt rfd<l, tiM 
lofl 'fall^ on the letter/ Whethefr' his d«ath 
happen tiirough accident or negle^ : ho (faje^ 
I underifand, haVing yet been othetWife de-< 
termined'* "■ • • K > •• 

It it iikeWife underftood,* thalt the hirer 
(fudl not ibffer hifn tol feiVe any other thail 
his own ewesi and, of thefe« no more than a 
ftipulated number, which is proportioned t4 
the age br ability of the ram, and the mode 
of ufiiig him.' And further, that if a grasie^ 
hire a valuable ram, at a 'i6eiiJfrgetter*'t price, 
(Which is not unufiial at the wane of a feafon, 
ivhen valuable' rams happen to be unlet) it 
is' ' Un'derflood— or ' rather agrced-^that he 
(hall not XQ^T rami from Him} a condition 
which may frequently be 'advantageous to 
both parties. The letter pockets five or ten 
guin^ls,' which otherwife he might not have 
had} and the hirer, by fufferlng himfelf 
to be ** tied down" as it is termed, gets i, 
greater' improvement in ' his * (lock, than 
btherWife he could have got, for the £une 
mbney.' ' '. ' ' 

The time of paying the money is, I un* 
derftand'^ unfixed : ieldom, I bilievd, until 
^after the ewes' havo brought proofs of the 
'raHi'S efilciency. 

Thb 
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" Thb prices for rams, BVTttfi season* 
From the firft letting (fee page 374.) to the 
y«ar 1780, the prices kept gtiadually rifingi 
from Jixteen Jkiilingt to a guinea \ and froni 
end guinea to ten. In 1780, Nfr. Bakewell • 
let feveral at/^« guineas each; and,— what is 
^-tf/zft^T inexplicable,^ Mr. Parkinson of 
Quarhdon, let oite,' the fame year, for twenty-^ 
J^e gttineai : a price which then ftftonifhed 
tke whole country*. " ' ' . . ' 

"f Fitih that tin\c"> :to'i786, Mri-BakeWclVs 
itocit rpfe -rapidly, from ten to a hundred 
guineas i arid, thit yfcar, he let two thirds of 
bne iam ' (refer>?ing' one third of the ufual 
number of ewes to himfelf) to two principal 
breeders,-' tot a hundred guineas each'; the 
entire fervices of the ram being rated it //6/*^f 
itundfed guineai t Mr. Bakewell making that 
yeiir,by letting twenty rams only, more thah 
r thou find 'pounds I ! 

" ' Since that time, ■ the prices have been ftill 
rifing. ' 'F^ff/* hundred guineas have, been re- 

' * : . peatedly 

t This ram was of the Diflbtrjr Uood: but, dtoughJie 
was let at thii.fuperior price, and to a man of fuperior 
judgement, lie did not long prefervc the lead. Mr. Bake- 
weU has bceii die greateft f^ner bjr die drcumftan^ } bj 
which, in ifnudi pfo6abUi^,'be lHas profited tatai dwiifai^ 



p^t^dty giv^n^^ Mr 4. Bak^weU, this your^ 
(1789) makeSf I iinderiUndr twelve hoodred 
gumeasj by tbreo- rams (brothers, I beljeve)^ 
two thoufand of (even, and^ of his who^ 
letCiDgi full three thou£ind guimai [ \ I -(:. n 
Bc0de this €xtraordinacy futn made by 
Mr. BakewelU there are fix or feven other 
breeders, who make from five hundred -ta a 
thoufand guineas each« The whole amount 
of monies produced this year^ in the Mid« 
land Countks, by ler|ing rams of the modera 
breed, for one foafbn only, is eftimated, by 
thofe who are adequate to the fubjedk^ at the 
almoft incredible fum of ten.thousanb 

^OUNOS^ ' . 

It is, I know^ d ^pulaf idea i erjpecifldly 
of thofe who, liyiAg at a diftance, have only 
^ heard of thefe extraordinary things, without 
having an opportunity of coming at fadh 1 
that the extravagant prices, which are talked 
of, are merely nominal p. the principal part of 
the money being returned 1 tho a^ual prices 

given, 

* flot) however; by incfividi^al bVeedi^kt: three hvin^lre^ 
fUve beeri* gi veh by an individual. 

, f Mr. fil. now lets nothing un<ier twtntjr guineas : a 
lircll judged regulationi which wiil pro^ly be beoeficjal 
lgt& to him&lf and hii euftomci^ 
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gxren,. being iinaU» in proportion ta.thofc 
held out; • ! ' 

r^This, however,, isi I believe, and on the 
bed authority, an erroneous idea. , At the 
firft fetttng out of the high price$4 tliere 
might be fome tranfaftions of that nature.) 
but, if they ever exifted, they have ceafed 
long ago. Mr* Bakewell, at prefent, has 
the niune, at leaft, of .bebg porfimonious^ 
even to the (hepherds of the flocks on which 
his rams are employed^ His higheft pre^ 
fent, I underfland, is five (hillings i if the 
price be under fifty: gumeas,^only half a 
crown/ \ 

The enormoufn^fs of thefe prices may ba 
explained on other grounds. 

The high prices are not given, by gra* 
3IBRS, for the purpofe of getting wedders^ 
a^ gr;»ssing ftdck; but by rambrbepbrs^ 
for the purpofe of getting rams, to be let 
to graziers: the bigbeft being^given by the 
rRi>iciPAL brsedbr«;, onlyi not; for the 
purpofe of getting rams, to be let to grazierti, 
as wbi>p);rg£Tt$rsi but ibr that of getting 
ramisr, to be let out ktgaiut to inferior tupmen^ 
as ramgstters. / I 

VoL.I. C c The 



I The l;r(Mr'sfrifirt}xni9Vcn o»kr icmx^ 
one to ten guinets, I have not heard softAore 
than ten guineas being gwen^ by a(Mrr>Igia<» 
zier, :for a i^ath, for thtjo/e purpofe of :getting 
grazing iloclc: five or fix guineas is the CQtn«t 
mon price, i • r. !0i' .; i, -J yi'ri;;: 
' Suppofmg he give the higheft price» ten* 
guineas/ an4 that the ram ferves a hundred 
ewes» or even gets a hbndred lambs (fomc 
iingle fome double,) the -eypence of getting 
amounts to ho more than two (hillings, a 
head $ which is inconfiderable, compared 
with the difference, between a well and an 
ill grazing fheep : between a fheep that will 
get as flit, at two years old, as another will, at 
three: or, in other : vrords, ; iwhick will,' at 
two years* and a half old, fetch ten or fifteen 
ihillings more than his comrades, of lanothcr 
breeds but of the fame natural fize, and going 
in the fame pafture *. • 

\T\i^ middle prices^^tA thofe from twenty 
to fiffy. guineas,— *iire, under prefent circurn^ 

fiances i equally reconcileable to common 
fenfe. . If a breeder,' who gives fifty gi^ineas, 

. rear ten tolerable rams, fit for the grazier's 
iife, and let them at five guineas each, he 

brings 
\ •See MiK. 30. 
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brings himfclf hdmie,' eVen the firft fcafbn 
of letting i befide having the famsfor another 
and anbthcr fcafort j and befide ft general im-' 
provement in his ftotki ■••■■'■''■' '; 

Thofe who give th<» Bt^&er pticei\^zs 
one to two hundred guin6asi-^have, or ought 
to have, proper bafes to Tauild upon— fuffi- 
cient ftdcks of well bred cwesi in. which 
cafe, they have a fair chance of producing 
ramgetters> worth*— while the prefent fpirit 
of improvement lafts— twenty to fifty gut- . 
neas a feafon *. . .":■..: 

With refpcQ: to the very high prices^ they 
are given by a few firftrate breeders, Who are 
playing a high game— running a hard race— 
for the pride and profit of being lea:der> when 
Mr. Bakewell is not, A contention which may 
laft as long as Mr. Bakewell'j and be, at once, 
an honor .to his genius,' and a reward of his 
fervices* •• :'-•• • 

Cc 3- TAtAT- 

• » # - 

^ There are inftances, though they are not very com- 
motif of the more valuable rams being kept, as ftallions ; 
the owners uking in ewes to be ferved by them.' The 
prUi bj thi iwisf ten to fixty guineas a'icore. : . * I i 

It is likewife in praAice, efpecially on letting the more 
valuable raniSi for the letter to referye si ftipulated munber 
of ewes to himfelf ; eidier ufing the rani before be be feat 
eut| or fiuiding the ewes to the hirer's grounds. * 



T;»jg>,.,: T)^ briesdcnfrdf :nQ)[«i:«4 yrcU ts of 
tu)ll9; ;:fiQ<l U expedient to reduce ^cm» 
from the cumbrous ilate in which they are 
^owfii, previoufly to -the ibafonof employ* 
meat I the old rams^.in particular^: being 
freqOently returned upon their; ha|id$^ non^ 
^fficientt , Hence, as they are let, .they arc 
transft^tred to ;>rrvtf/^ paftures, and moderate 
Heepjic being a pretty general rule not to 
Jbow % ram,, after he is /rf. 

Sending out let rams, i The ufual 
ii/Mi qf begihnuig. to iend out, ifi: the kniddic 
of -September t .The. means pfcahveyanct^ 
carriages of two .wheels, with fprings, or 
bimg |n flings ) fokne of them: fa'dng Urge 
cnQW£(l>::to. hold foux imms. In theft, they 
grovel from twenty to thirty miles, a day: 
being . fometiines fcn^ in this way, two or 
three hundred miles. 

. The I^ETuoD OF uf iMo thcfc rams has 
lately received a very great iniprovement* 

InAead of turning the ram, loofe, among 
the eyrcB^ at large, as heretofore, and agree* 
iibly to the univerfal practice of the iilandi-* 
he Is kept apart, in a fcpurate paddock or 
fmall^ inclofure, with a couple of ewes unlyi 

''"/; ; ' ■■.//■': . ■ • • to 
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I to make him ceft -quietly I having the ewes 
of the flock brought to him» lingly^.and 

■' leaping each, only once. 

I By this judicious and accurate regulation,- 

:! a ram is enabled to impregnate near: twic<^ 

i the number of ewes, he would do, if 
. turned loofe among thetit; efpecially a young 

^ ram. .'..:■■'■ 

■j * ■ In the old practice, fixty or eighty ewes 

' were^ efteemcd the full number foi* nL.ranii 

> in the new* Ax)m a^ hundred to: a hundred 

I and twenty are allowed:: fevcn fcore havei 

i been ferved by one ram in 4 feaibn. ^ .-.l -.u-.i:^ 

J The expected trea^tmenIt oi a"ram? 

i AT R I DB, is merely that of keeping him well,! 

i and free from difordcrs, fuffering Mn to fcrve 

i no other than the hirer's own ewes,' and of 

« jhefe the Upiited number' only, and to return 

I him, iafe, when he has done; generally, the 
! ' beginning of Dpcembcn or, if the hirer has" 

• met him on the road (which is cqftomary), 
the latter, in return, m?cts him qn his journey 

i home,' -: 

I The AFTER TREATMENT confifts in 

i ftriying, by every deyifable ineans, to reload 

I - his carcafe, and make hifniat and handfome, 

j for ^h? ^nfuing fliow. ^ • 

1 Qc 3 . Jlyriss, 



• .]iwB«;> Thojlzt 9f ^feJiftgJhcJkti vkwm 
Uig the diftrid at large, ii varioui. jBome 
OKAZIBM, namely* men v?ho breed for. their 
own grasingi keep five or fix hundred e^^es. 
But -the. ewe-fiockt of the k AMBitEEOiiit of 
the modern breed (of which; only, I fluU 
Ipeak) run generally fiom one to twQ hunr- 
dred. 

In the MANAGEMENT OP EWE* 
FLOCKS, there u no myftery, I believe ) 
not have I met with any thing extraordinary 
in it, or ilrikingly different .from that of 
odier breeding flocks. The management of 
ewe flocks, however, being ^ fubjeft >yhlch 
has not yet entered fully, into thefe regifters, 
it.will be intfoduced'^vith fingulaf propriety, 
in this place, 

.The fubjedt divides, analytically, int« 

, . The choice of ewes* 

Their fummer treatment. • ' ' 
. The time of admitting the nun.: 

Their, winter treatment. • •;: * 

Their attendance at lambing time^ ■ 
r,: Their treatment after lambing. 
i .... Weaning the lambs. 
,ri;.-iiTreatmcnt of ewe lambs, ' 
Culling the aged ewes. 



»•/ - 
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{ In the CHOics'OP BWBS^ the breeder is 

* led by the fame criterions» fts in the choice 
i of raim.. Br^^i^.is thefirft objcft of Con- 
1 fideration. Excellency, in anyvrpecies or, 

variety of liveftock,. cannot be attuned , with 
any degree of certainty, let the male be. eycri 
• fo excellent, unlefs the females :cmployed»: 
j JikewJfe inherit, a large prbportion of;:the' 
f genuine blood; be thd fpecies ot variety 
what it may. Hence, no prudent mah yen4.: 
tures to give the : higher • prices^ ;- for. .the 
Pifliley rams, unlefs his ewei are deeply 
• tinctured with the Difhlcy blood. .• '. , ^ * • 
, Next to br^ed is Jlejh;fat, formt m^tUfdoU ; 
' With ewes poileiTed . of the(e qualities-,-, iii -. 
a|^y.|tolerable degree, ansd with a ram of the 

; fi|m<idefcription,> good :WfepDERCET7EpS«' 

fit.k^ftr may be bred, with la degree tf cer« • 
; timty t and with ^thofe, in a higher d^grcer. 
'i accompanied with a fupcriop- degree of. neat? < 
5 nefs, qlcj^nncft. finencfs^^and with a .fam'of ^ 
\ this .defcription, RAM9ETTBKS may.bo;ril;a«.i 
J fonably expected, 

I ..SU^MBR T»»ATMEN,T. PF BW,B»* Aftcf 

\ the lambs are weaned, the^wesai^ kept in-! 

\ ct>mm6n f?:eding piecdsj Ht ihbdcrate ' keep )/-^ 

■ whHout any ^^^eratipn of i>atlure j prievibuflY '^ 

\ \F> ^eir taking the rai^,- . ..v . .;c,,:c:i . ', ^ 

• C«^ The 



\ 
i 






i The ofttal TIME "OrrAOMiTTiv^' Tiis 
KAM i», 01 has been mtimated* aboaf new * 

Michaelmas-t foontr or later* accprding t^ \ 

ctrcuinftance$.- • . !., . \ 

The wintbr' TRBATMEHT Cpn/ifts in i 

keeping them, well, on. ^rafs, hayy^rhepsj; \ 

and cabbages: no difference^ I underiUndi^ * 

being:niade in their keep, previous to tlie \ 

time of lambing. But fee YokksViiiiEi 9\ \ 
above*. •• '• •• •■• • . •■ -■.' ; | 

• With'-rerpcdt ^o attention h,r c.amb«' 
iKt}. TiMBjr it ma/ be taken fo^ granted* « t 
that, vehere the lofs of a fingle latnb mayi;- i 

poflibly, incur tlie Ibff of ^ thoufand guinfu^ \ 

no attendance or'attentipn is fpared. 

- The ewes df the mddern breed, howeverf ' ; 
lamb with lels dlfHcMlty, I underhand, than ■ 

thofp of irno(l other breeds of longwooletf 
^cepr^i the. heads of the modern breed 
being much (tner. Their AioulderSt \ un-^' 
dtrfland, ureithe^'moft tomrnon caufe of ob^ 
flrudtioh. ^ . . 

^ ^tt 9\ttnAof& of ketp, dut m here iiidmated, majy 
hoircvtfv be left requifuci io' the inaai^enient of the ^ocks 
now mort in^mciliaiely under.' ndic^i which are »lway« »t 
full l^cepi ihaui in ihaf of more ordinary and lower kept 
flockfs 

+ See NoarotK, MiN. 76s* 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 39^. 
TrEATMBNT AFTER LAMfclNO. FfpIH 

the time of lambing, to the time of wcining 
the iambs, the ewes vc treated with every 
indulgence of food : not more on account of: 
a general 4cfire to pufli the lambs forward, ' 
than on that of the ewes of this breed being, 
genefally, bad nurfes jrrdcfipicht in milk.. 
. As the modern breed of Midland cattle 
mn to bepf," its modern breed of fheep > 
run to mutton V and from the fame cau&r 
a natural pppenfity, of extraordinary ftrengdi,e - 
to a ftate of fatnefs. I faw a ewe, in the 
flock of a principal breeder, which, though 
(he had reared tWo lambs, was^ in the be*-* 
ginning of Auguft, in a high ftate of fatncfs« ^ 
Thp fa^ yas, that, at weaning time, the . 
latter end of July, this ewe was entirely dry, 
and how long fti'e had been fo, was not theq i 

to.be. afcerbin'edi ■ / 

... t 

Thb prppertyof the modern breed is not 
held put as a charge againft them;<it is, on- 
the contraiy, a circumftance tl^at appears, to 
my mind, Kox^h "» their fayor. The ufe of 
the milk of ewes (in England at leaft) is 
merely that ' of reading their lambs ^ and is 
not, like that of cow$, extended to the dairy. 
If a ewe can keep h^r lamb, on milk, until 
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it can keep itfclf; on herbage, Hie has, to a 
flore lamb at leaft, done her duty. More ' 
than will effe& this is fiiperfluous,and fome- 
times inconvenient or dangerous y and is, no 
doubt, a check to her thriving^ 

Wean i n o • The tme of weaning is the . 
latter end of July,or the beginning of Auguft. 

Previous to the reparation, the lambs are, 
or ought to be, identified^ by ear-marking, or 
otherwife ^ i to guard againil accidents, and 
the imperfections of the memory. 

It is true, an experienced and attentive 
(hephcrd requires no other diflinguifhment, 
than their natural forms and countenances i 
which, from a continued attendance, become 
as familiar tQ him, as the perfons and faces 
of his neighbours. There are fliepherdsa 
not in this didridt only but in others, who 
are able to couple the ewes and lamhs of their 
rcfpcftivc flpcksj drawing them from two 
fcparutc pens, one containing the ewes, tho 
other the lambs ; fcarcely miftaking a fingle ^ 
countenance* But the Qverfeer of a plan-* 

^atioiv 

• For the firCj the car U generally marked ; for die darn^ 
pchre, or pkch, is ufcd^ marking the ewe and Iter lamb^ 
prcvioufly to the wcartiiig, in the fapie purt| or with tho 
fiu^e nunibvr, or letter. 
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tation knows every negro upon it, though 
they are in a manner naked ; and an officer, 
every foldier of his regimenti though their 
drefles arc exadlly the fame, 

Treatment OF THE EWE LAMBS. The 
female lambs, on being weaned, are put to 
good keep, but h*ive not fuch high indulgence 
fhewn them as the males: the prevailing 
praftice being to keep them from the ram, 
the fird autumn. 

Culling the ewes. At weaning time, 
or previoufly to the admiflion of the ram^ 
the ewes arc culled, to make room for the 
•^thaves,'* or fliearlings,whofe fuperior blood 
and fafliion entitle them to a place in the 
breeding flock; 

In the work of culling, the rambreeder 
and the mere ciwvzikr go by fomewhat 
different guides. The gra25icr'S guide is 
principally age ; fcldom giving liis ewes the 
ram after they are four fliear. The ram- 
breeder^ on the contrary, goes chiefly by 
nicrk I a e\^e that has brought him a good 
ram or two, is continued in the flock, fo long 
as (he will breed ; there are ii^fUnces of ewes 
having been prolific, to the tenth or twelfth 
year i but> in general, the ewes of this breed 
go offi at fix or feven Hiear. 

In 
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In the praQico of fome of the principal 
rainbrccderSi t(e ^^ culling ewes*' are never 
fuiTered to go out of their hands^ until after 
they are flaughtered : the breeders not only 
fatting them, but having them butchered^ on 
their premifes. 

There are others, however, who fell them i 
and, fometimes, at extraordinary prices. 
Three, four, and even fo high as ten guineas^ 
each, have been given for thcfc outcads. 

There are, in the flocks of fcveral breeders, 
ewes that would fetch, at audioni twenty 
guineas each, Mr. Hakewcll is in pofTeflion 
of ewes, which, if they were now put up, to 
be fold to the heft bidder, would, it is efti- 
rnatcd, fetch no Icfs tiuin fifty guineas each i 
andi pprhaps, through the prcfcnt Ipirit of 
contention, much higher prices. 

It is now, I underhand, in agitation TO 
LET fcWKS |iY THESE AsoN^ in thc manner 
rams are let. 

Where this fpirit of breeding will end, or 
what will be its effedts, ^ime pnly can deter-? 
mine. 

III. FATTJNG SHEEP. The fetting 
of fliccp is a fubj€<^ new to this work. Thc 

uutliuc 
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outline of the praflice may, thcreforci be 
flcetchcdi with fingular propriety, in this 
place; immenfc numbers being fatted, every 
year, in the Midland Diftrid. 

The fubjcft divides into the followtng 
hranches : 

Situation and foi!. 

Materials of fatting. 

Defcription of flieep* 

Ktode of obtaining them. 

Managcment^during poflcflion. 

Markets. 
i Produce. 

Situation. The Midland District 
lias been defcribcd^as a well foiled middlcland 
tra(5t ; chiefly in a ftate of grafs j but with art 
intermixture of arable land ; cfpecially in the 
District of the Station. 

But the more grazing part of the dif-- 
trift, namely. South and Eaft Leicester- 
shire, with the adjoining margins of 
Rutlandihire, Northamptonshire, and War- 
wickdiire, confift chiefly of large grafs 
•• feeding pieces,'' which are moft of them 
Aocked with a great proportion of fheep. 

. The materials op fatting are prin- 
cipally^r^ and hay \ with fome few tur^ 

nept 
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mpt and cahhagts % but* even in the Diftriffc 
of the Station^ the twd latter can fcarcely btf 
iaid to enter into the ordinary praAice of the 
country. 

The DEscRil^tiON OP SHEEf vaties with 
the fyftem of management: in the Dis«» 
r KicT of the Stationi the prevailing ftock 
is cullin^i ewes 9 partly of the tongwookJ^ and 
in part oi ih^ JhortwooUd hxwA^ as has been 
already mentioned* at the head of this fee* 
tiont 

But» in the more grazing parts of the 
Midland Diilri^, the longxvooUd breeds anci 
moftly two^Jhear wedders, with a proportion 
oicuUifig ewes, are almoft the only defcription 
of fatting ihcep. 

The MODKS OF OBTAINING thefe feveral 
forts of flu'cp arc various. The •* graziers** 
many of them rear a confiderable part of 
their ftock ; others purcbafe wedder lambs 
of the breeders who do not ^^ graze/' On 
the contrary, the arable •• farmers** moft of 
them purchitfe ; excepting fome leading men« 
who, having adopted the modern breed, rear 
their, own ftock of grazing fheep« 

7 be places jof purcbafe, of the fl^ortwoolcd 
ewQSj have been mentioned to be, princt<^ 

pally. 
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pallyi the fairs of Shropfliire . and Stafford* 
(hire : Dudley is. the mod noted place for 
thcfe iheep* The longwoolcd ewes, which 
are fatted in this didri^t) are purchafed at 
the autumnal fairs of the neighbourhood ; 
but more particularly, at the market of Tarn-- 
worth ; to which, in autumn, they are 
^brought, weekly ; fome out of Glocefter- 
(lurc ; but moftly out of Leiceftcrfliire, and 
chiefly by one dealer j who brings fbme thou- 
fand (heep, every year, into the diftridl. 

It is obfervable, that, in the lots of thefe 
two dcfcriptions of fheep, individuals of all 
fizes and all ages, from a thave to a crone, 
are intermixed ; no other feparation being 
made, than that of keeping the two forts 
diAin£t. This circumftance, however, dif- 
gufting as it may be to a (Iranger, who has 
been ufed to fee fheep forted, agreeably to 
their ages, is the caufe of lefs inconveniency, 
kiafmuch as they arc all of them equally in- 
tended to be fatted, in the courfe of the en- 
fuing fummen 

In the choice of grazing fheep, graziers 
cMfTer, and in the moil effential points. While 
one man is choofing a lot, for their neatnefs 
and ckannefs from ofTaly another buys a pen- 

of 



• 

ot " tatt /bong bdncy ihccp i** ot Winch 
dercrlptlon thd ui&rkets bf longwooled (hccp 
principally confift* 

The MANAGEMENT OP FAttiNd SMr-EP* 

The aocf have the ntm about Michaelmas^ 
or later: fume before, fome after they arc 
purchafed. Grafs being the only dependence^ 
here, for ewes and lambs, it is thought bad 
management to bring the lambs too early iii 
the fpring. 

The iecp varies with the ftock. The wed- 
*ders, tlic firft year, while (hearlings, aiid 
the ewes the firll winter, are kept as ftore 
ftock ^ { but the ewes^ from the time of 
lambing, and the wedders, the fecond fum« 
mer, are of courfc at prime keep j the firft 
wedders reaching market, about September^ 
* The culling ewes are feldom ready, until tlic 
cnfuing fpring. 

The method of Jiocking has been meii* 
tloned, to be that of mixing tliem with fat- 
ting 

* lAnIc or no foldino is done, in the Midland Dif« 
trick: I do not recolIc£l feeing one indaiicei except 
in a light Cindy field (Qjieuiborough's) between Leiccfter 
aiid Melton. In this cafe, the hurdles were fet leaning 
outwardi and propped with forked propt, as in Glocefter. 
(birM : not ice upright, in the ground, as in mod diftricls. 
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ting cattle^ pr dairy cows, in the proportion 
of two to one : and, taking the diftri£l 
throughout, this may be the nearcft propor^' 
tion; but, in fome of its more grazing parts, 
I have obfcrvcd large trails of ground, 
which appeared to be ftocked chiefly with 
iheep ; the proportion of cattle being fmall ♦• 

The only circumflance tliat requires parti- 
cular notice, in the Management of eives and 
fambs^ is (hat of die lambs being, fometimes, 
taken from the ewes, before they are fit for 
the butcher; and fatted, without the ewes, on 
clover, or other prime keep, a novel prafticc 
\Ti grazing. 

The Ipading principle, at leaft, is good. 
The ewes, of courfe, come fooner to market^ 
than they would if the lambs remained with 
them a longer time : and thofe who prac- 
tife this method fay, th;it, after the f^rfl fluHi 
of milk is gone, the lambs thrive better, on 
grafs alone, away from the ewes, than they 
yrould if kept with them ; by reafon of their, 
hanging after a little milk| in this cafe» 
Vrhich prevents their feeding freely on her-* 
bage* 

Yql. L D d I rc- 

* Thefe, however, are, I believe, chiefly, (lore flicep, oa 
fbe moft ordinary land, tqp weak for grazing bullocks. 
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I rcgiftcr this, not as the prevailing prac- 
tice of the dlftridl, but as that of fome in- 
telligent judicious managers, who wouldnot 
follow it, if they, thcmfclvcs, were not eon- 
vinccd of its eligibility *• 

In the SHEPHERDING of fliecp, in this 
country, a few circumftanccs may be men- 
tioned with propriety. 

Trimming the buttocks in the fpring, 
provincially *' belting^' in this diftrid, and 
" </*/g"5'/V/g:,'* in the grazing country, is well 
attended to ; and the produce turned to pro- 
fit. There are graziers, keeping perhaps feme 
thpufand ilicep, of different dcfcriptions, 

who 

* Fatting lambs cm herbage. The keep of the 

lambsi ill ihil cafe, ought certainly to be extr;iordinary \ at 

Mygrafs mid white clover, carlyj aiid red clover in head, 

later ill the fumnier. 

An improvement of this method is evident. Ewes vary, 
pxceulmgly, in the time of lofing their milk; and to 
tiikc away thofw* lumbs, whofc dams are yet in full milk, is 
f.lfcviiknlly wrong ; as removing thofe, whofc dams arc de* 
ficictit in milk, froiu the ordiiury pafture of the ewes, to 
bcticr food, is more than probably right. Hence^i e.xa- 
nuniiig the cwcs, from time to time, and removing the 
lambs rro;n fucb as are found deficient, appears evidently, 
to be the line of right man;igcment. - 

Rambrccdcrs, at Ica^l, mi;;ht, it is more tlvm probable, 
f^rofit by fuch a praAicc. Many of the ram Iambi, at 
v^ caning time, appear in very low condition. 
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who will make up a pack or two of " dag- 
locks/' yearly ! The locks arc waflicd, fpread 
on 'the ground to dry, and packed up like 
fleece wool : a new fpecies of marketable 
produce j which is ufed, I uiiderftand, chiefly 
in the carpet manufadlories. 

As a preventive of the fiy^ the Midland 
(hepherds ufe various apjrtications ; efpccially 
! to the lambs. Train oil is found to bc'cflica* 

cious; but it fouls the wool, and makes the 
flicep difigreeablc to touch. An ointment 
made of butter and the flowers of fulphur 
feems to be in the bcft repute *. 

infedls certainly have their antipathies, 
and to find out thofc of the (heep fly is an ' 
interciling fubjcdt of enquiry. 

The method of dejlroying maggots^ here, is ' 

cfFedtual; and, if applied in time, fimple and 

cafy. Inftead of cutting the wool oflf the 

part affedted, and fcraping oflf the maggots, 

D d 2 with 

■* The butter being mctteJ, a rufTiciency of brimftonc is 
ftirred into it, to form an ointment of a pretty firm confifl:* 
cncf • In application, a piece the fize of a fniall walnut is 
rubbed between the hands, and thefe drawii along tlie backs 
of the Iheep. 

There are fome noftrums, in the Ihops, fold for this pur-* 
poici but thofe whofe eifefh I have had an opportunity of 
bbfervingi difcolor the wool., 
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' ^ith the poinb of the (heart, the' wodl k 
|>arted» ahd the maggots picked out with • 
knife, — or otherwile diflodged,— without 
breaking the eoat | and a fniall quantity of 
white lead (craped^ from a luihp, among the 
wool t which being agitated, the powder ie 
carried evenly down to the wound. Too 
much difcolor» the woolj a little prevents 
any farther harm from the maggots, that majr 
ilill be lodged among it j driving thfem tmaf 
from the wound i and, at the fame time,' is 
found to promote its healing. In wtU 
(hepherded flocks, which are feeu regularly 
twice a day, there is no appearance oi a broken 
eoat4 

Artificial wajb pools are here commoA. tn 
fome countries, iheep are driven, fterhaps two 
or three miles, to the waih pool : d prance 
which is not only inconvenient to the ihep- 
herdi, but dungerous to' the (heep. Here^ 
^e fmalleft rill is rendered fubferVieht CO the 
purpofe of wafhing (heep. In a convenient 
part, a wall is built acrofs the rivulet, with 
an opening in the middle, to let the. water 
pafs, inordinary ) and with afhiall floodgate 
fixed in the opening, to flop it occafionally. 
On one fide, is the pen } and, on the other, a . 

paved 
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pzitd path, for the (hhep to walk up, out 
bf the pool. • • 

With refpe^l iojhedring, I have met with 
nothing noticeable i except the extremtf 
heatnefs with v^rhich the Iheep of this diftriA . 
are fometimes fliornf efpecially the fliow 

tZXMi 

MArKbts for pAt 9HEEP'. ' The mai>« 
kets, for earcafei, hav6 beeii mentioned: 
Xondottt for the wedders, &c. Bitted in the 
ibuthweftern quarter : Birmingbami 6cc. for 
the ew^s and lambs^ fatted iil thd diftti6t oi 
theibtion* , 

The markets for wooltive various. Here^ 
tbfore, moil of it has been boUght up, by 
ivoolftaplcrt, living in difRircnt parts of thd • 
, diftri£t} Some of it is fortcd j and, what is 
not wanted for the maniifaftures of the dif- 
tri<a (namely, hofieiy in Leicefterfliire, and 
coarfe worAeds in Northamptonfljire), is fent 
to the diftant manuiadories^ for which it is 
Aiitabte. • 

But, of late jrcars, the tx\anuftaurcfc,. 
themfelves, fh>m Yorkniire aiid other dif- 
triOs, have bought up fome fliarc of thtf 
Wool, immediately of d)o growers^ 

' irhe 
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: , The price oi M ps^fture wool/ *— naihelyi of 
the wool of the longwooled fheep of this 
country 9«~ha8 been, during the laft feven 
yearsy fixtcen to ^twenty (hillinjgSt a tod» of 
twentycight pounds* The price^ this year 
(^7^9) ^^^^ ^rom feventecn to nineteen ihil- 
lihgs ;— with fcarcely any diftin&ipn as to 
.quality 1 though^ to the forter or the manu* 
fadureri it may vary feveral (hillings^, a tod. 
But the •• breaking" of wool is a myftery, 
which lies not within the province of the 
grasder. 

Produce op fattiko sheep. The 
weddersy in eighteen or twenty months, are 
expcfted to pay, on a paV of years, ten to 
twelve (hillings, a head, in carcafe i befides 
two coats of nvool^ worth five or fix (hillings 
each} together, twenty to twentyfive fliil- 
lings ; or about threepence halfpenny, a head^ 
a week. 

The ewes and lambs, of the longwooled 
breed, pay more. Snppofe the iniproyement 
of the ewe fcvcn or eight (hillingS| and the ] 
produce of the lamb as much, with the fleece 
of the ewe four or five (hillings i together 
twenty (hillings,— for twelve or fourteen 

months 
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months keep qf the ewes, and two or three 
months of die lambs. 

The fliortwools are allowed .to pay Aill 
better, but they are wilder, and more mif- 
chievous ; .and are chiefly in the hands ot 
the fmaller farmers* The Shropfliire wool, 
however, though fine, is very light : the 
. ewes ieldom yielding more than one to two 
pounds, each fleece ; worth, perhaps, from 
a (hilling to eighteen pence, a pound { or 
about tW9 (hillings, a fleece. . 

Keferences to Minutes* 

Fpr a iiriking aecUentai variety of iheep» 
iecMiN. 60. 

For obfervatioos on the fatting ofyomg 
iheep, .105. 
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